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POPULAR POETRY IN COLOMBIA 


JEAN P. KELLER 
University of Washington, Seattle 


Few are the readers who have not 
found a source of delight in Sancho 
Panza’s almost endless store of proverbs. 
The timeliness and aptness with which 
Cervantes introduced them into his 
story, the comments that go with them, 
and the wit of the sayings in themselves 
make their use a positive contribution 
to the novel. Moreover, they are suffi- 
cient in number and varied enough in 
subject matter to serve as an introduc- 
tion and minor anthology in themselves. 

The coplas of popular or folk poetry, 
on the other hand, though found in many 
novels, sketches, and short stories, are 
never sufficient in number in any one 
writing to allow the reader more than 
an intellectual nibble. Unless memorized 
or copied on the spot, they are put aside 
with the book, having served their pur- 
pose: to give the reader an authentic 
sample of what the people he is reading 
about think, do, feel, and therefore sing. 
The true folklorist can sit down with a 
collection of hundreds and thousands of 
these coplas and “read” it. Such a task 
is impossible for the average student of 
literature, for the percentage of dross is 
far too high in the lengthy anthology 
to justify the time of any but the folk- 
lorist. 

That this should be true is indeed 
unfortunate, for there are gems of beauti- 
ful thought and image, of wit, and of 
common sense to be found in the coplas. 
The sad thing is that they are seldom 
available in readily assimilable quan- 
tities. This selection of coplas has been 
drawn from collections made in Colombia. 
Some may be Spanish in origin. Others 
may be from any Spanish American 
country outside Colombia, but most are 
native to the latter. Some are composi- 
tions of poetas cultos, others are by indios 
boyacenses, almost pure Indian peasants. 


Many are by professional singers, but 
most are native to and sung by the com- 
mon people. All of them are anonymous, 
the mark of real folk poetry. To show the 
variety possible under one single theme 
only those that deal with love are in- 
cluded. 

To get into the mood for these coplas, 
imagine yourself in a market place filled 
with vendors, children, hats, chickens, 
pottery, clothing, and all the other arti- 
cles that are found in such a place. Over 
in the corner is a young chap idly strum- 
ming his guitar. Along comes a stern 
mother, stolidly escorting her pretty 
daughter, whose flashing eyes and faint 
smile are set off by the red flower in her 
black hair. The guitarist straightens up, 
gazes in appreciation at the delight 
Heaven has sent to his eyes, waits until 
mother and daughter are just passing, 
strikes a couple of introductory chords, 
and then sings: 


Veni, palomita blanca, 

Que me cuestas un Perd, 
Juntemos pico con pico 

Y hagamos currucuté (G 944).! 


The bystanders, who have also noticed 
the young lady, laugh and applaud the 
tribute paid to her by the guitarist. The 
mother pulls her daughter along by the 
arm to keep her from turning around and 
smiling at the bold singer. One of the 
group clears his throat and adds his bit: 


Para qué me mortificas 

Cori ese tu dame, dame? 

Si ya sabes que soy tuya 
Aqui toy venf tomame (A 20). 


The guitarist again sings: 
Por un beso que te di 
Me cobraron cuatro riales. 


jJests! qué beso tan caro 
Poniendo los materiales (H 173). 
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With this note of surprise, pain, and 
indignation the mood changes and the 
singers, who now are made up of any 
one who cares to contribute, shift into 
high gear. First they treat of advice to 
the would-be lover: 


Una mujer me pidié 

Para Pascua una camisa; 

No quiero vestir altar 

Para que otro diga misa (G 275). 


Cuando dos quieren a una 

La quieren como hermanitos 
El uno carga la jaula 

Y el otro los pajaritos (G 689). 
La primera la hizo Dios 

Y ésa engafié al padre Adén, 


2Si fué asf la que Dios hizo, 
Cémo serdn las demd&s? (G 881) 


A few offer specific suggestions, such as 
this one: 


El que fuere enamorao 
Enamore una chiquita 
Para que con una vara 
Tenga pa su camisita (A 16). 


Another is more easily satisfied: 


Unos dicen que las Juanas 

Otros que las Isabelas; 

Yo digo que para mf 

Todas ellas son mujeres (D 255). 


Along comes a young chap with his 
novia and overhears the last two. As a 
compliment to his sweetheart heYsings: 


Me aconsejan que la deje, 

Yo no la quiero dejar, 

Como no saben de amor, 

Se ponen a aconsejar (G 353). 


A warm smile rewards him, but a chal- 
lenge has been given and the guitarist 
takes it up: 


Pa la tristeza en que vivo, 

Me aconsejaron que amara; 

Amé pa alegrar mi vida, 

Pero el remedio me mata (E 143). 


Another takes his turn: 


Mi mamé me aconsejé 

Que buscara una de treinta; 

Y yo busqué dos de a quince, 

Que me trujo mejor cuenta (C 53). 
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The young man by now is somewhat dis- 
comfited and keeps silent, while the merri- 
ment continues with the singers address- 
ing themselves to the novia, adding to 
the novio’s unhappiness: 


Quisiera ser el encaje 

De tu camisa de olan 

Pa saber a que me sabe 

La manzanita de Ad&n (A 15). 


Si estés entre mil mujeres 

Estds sola en medio d’ellas, 
Porque cuando sale el sol 

Ya no brillan las estrellas (F 65). 


Una estrella se ha perdido 

Y en el cielo no parece: 

En tu pecho se ha metido 

Y en tu cara resplandece (G 223). 
Eres chiquita y bonita, 

Eres como yo te quiero; 

Me pareces hechecita 

De mano de un buen platero (G 222). 


En el dltimo escalén 

Ya para llegar al cielo, 

Me acordé que te queria 

Y ah! patas de yo pal suelo (F 28). 


The mood changes again after this 
flattery, as the novio is by now exas- 
perated by all the attention she is re- 
ceiving from the other men. The latter 
therefore turn their attack directly on 
him: 


Cuando dos se tan queriendo 
Y se topan en la iglesia, 

Ella se hace la bobita 

Y 61 agacha la cabeza (C 77). 


A tu mamé se lo dije; 

A tu taita, no me atrevo; 
Deciselo vos, mi vida, 

Que si quere ser mi suegro (C 36). 


At this the thoroughly unhappy young 
man gets up and stalks off, followed by 
the girl who, however, smiles gaily at the 
singers. The songs continue with each 
contributing as the mood and occasion 
fit: 


El amor es un bichito 

Que por los ojos se mete, 

Y en llegando al corazén 
jFrancisco Javier, tenete! (G 673) 
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Pa entrarse a mi corazén 

El amor no dijo nada; 

Y ahora que lo tengo adentro 

Me grita que estdé en su casa (E 142). 


Si uno supiera el dolor 

Que el amor le trae al alma, 

A la puerta por donde entra 

No le quitarfa la tranca (E 143). 


El amor es una espina 

Que en el corazén se clava; 

Por més pasito que se entre, 

Algo al entrar nos desgarra (E 144). 
Pa que la miel fuera miel 

La rueda humillé la cafia; 

El amor es m4s amor 

Cuando més dafio nos causa (E 144). 


Cafiita que vas llorando 

Por el trapiche al pasar; 

El amor es un trapiche 

Y a todos hace llorar (E 150). 


Finally someone grows a bit sentimental, 
as a mother passes with a baby: 


Pa que el clavel sea clavel 

Es menester que florezca; 

Pa que el amor sea el amor, 
Cunita pa que se meza (E 145). 
El amor vidita mia 

Es afan de no morir; 

Afaén de hacer una vida, 

Y en esa vida vivir (E 146). 


The spell is broken, the group falls 
silent, someone sighs and then, one by 
one, the singers disperse until all are 
gone. 

While on the subject of love and its 
none too smooth course, it may be ap- 
propriate to give a few coplas about the 
traditional swegra. She fares no better 
than'in any other language or medium: 


Cuando a un pobre hombre le da 
La fiebre casamentera, 

La suegra le pone enjalma, 
Freno, cincha y gurupera (F 95). 


Tuavia no quero perder 

La libert4é que me queda; 

Yo no quero mujer propia 

Por el temor a la suegra (F 96). 


Las suegras son una vaina; 
Los suegros un vainonén; 
Uno se casara 

Si supiera lo que son (F 98). 


Parece una cucaracha 

Mi suegra por el meneo; 

O una gallina culeca 

Puel pico y el cacareo (F 99)... 


Cuando la luna esté brava 
Mi suegra es un vendaval; 
jAy Marfasantisimita! 

Hoy la cosa se ve mal (F 97). 
Mi suegra giiele a petrolio; 
Mi suegro a palo quemao; 

Mi mujer a pomarrosa; 

Y yo a pollo cocinao (F 97). 
Mi suegro tiene carate 

Y mi suegra rematis; 

Mi mujer tiene vaguidos. 
jMala sefia! ;Toy feliz! (F 99). 
Mi suegra se muridé; 

Dios en el cielo la tenga; 

Que la tenga bien tenida, 

No vaya a ser que se giielva (F 101). 


In an entirely different spirit and for a 
different purpose are the coplas of this 
last section. They are from the cathedral 
town of Chiquinquiré, high up in the 
mountains of the department of Boyacé 
in Colombia. Seldom are there less than 
three thousand pilgrims in the town, and, 
at the festival of the Miraculous Virgin 
of Chiquinquiré, as many as thirty 
thousand, from all parts of northern 
South America, the Caribbean Islands, 
Central America, and Mexico. In the 
daily services and the weekly sermon, 
the priests have abundant occasion to 
choose texts for their talks. The Song 
of Songs, that poem of mystic love, has 
served often for what the priests have to 
say. The worshippers, having heard the 
words of the text, later put them into 
coplas which are sung in the market place 
or on the camping ground outside the 
town, whenever a group gathers to sing 
and listen. Their interpretations of the 
Bible verses is astounding, as will be seen. 

Chapter I, verse 3: Por el olor de tus 
buenos ungiientos, por eso las doncellas 
te amaron: 


Te quiero por el olor 

Con que anuncias tu llegada; 
Por eso te han dado amor 
Tantas mujeres casadas (E 55). 
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Chapter I, verses 5-6: Morena soy, 
oh hijas de Jerusalén! Y codiciable como 
las cabafias de Cedar, como las tiendas 
de Salomén. No reparéis en que soy 
morena, porque el sol me miré: 


El sol se prendé de mf 
Y por eso soy morena. 
Soy codiciable por eso: 
Por mi color, y por buena (E 53). 


Chapter V, verse 2: Abreme, hermana 
mia, compafiera mia, perfecta mia, porque 
mi cabeza llena esta de rocio, mis cabellos 
de las gotas de la noche: 


Me vine a verte, lloviendo, 
Con esta noche tan frfa; 
Vengo que da pena verme, 
Abrime, paloma mfa (E 54). 


Chapter V, verse 6: Abri yoa mi amado, 
mas mi amado se habia ido: 


Cuando sent{ que mi amado 
Hasta mi puerta llegé, 

Salié a recibirlo mi alma, 

Y al salir no lo encontré (E 50). 


Chapter V, verses 8-9:—Yo os con- 
juro, doncellas de Jerusalén, que si 
hallareis a mi amado, le hagdis saber que 
enferma estoy de amor.— es tu 
amado, més que otros amados, que asf 
nos conjuras para encontrarlo? 


Si vas a la romeria 

Y encuentras a mi sefior, 

Decile que su Marfa 

Se esté muriendo de amor (E 51). 
No seas boba, Maria, 

No sufras por ese tal. 

Qué tiene que otro no tenga, 
Ese tipo tal por cual? (E 52). 


Chapter VIII, verse 3: Su izquierda 
debajo de mi cabeza y su derecha me 
abrace: 


Debajo de mi cabeza 

Tu brazo quiero sentir; 

Y si amoroso me abrazas, 
Habré dejao de sufrir (E 50). 


Chapter VIII, verse 10: Hermosas tus 
mejillas ¢ \tre los pendientes, tu cuello 
entre los collares: 
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Tu cara entre los pendientes 
Parece rosa entre estrellas; 

Tu garganta entre collares, 
Lirio nacido entre perlas (E 51). 


Chapter VI, verse 10: :Quién es ésta 
que se muestra bella como el alba, 
hermosa como la luna, esclarecida como 
el sol, imponente como ejércitos en orden? 


jCaramba con la negrita! 

Ni qué luna, ni qué sol; 

Su caminao se parece 

Al de todo el batallén (E 53). 


This last copla, so different from the 
preceding in mood, so lacking in any 
lyrical feeling or expression, is undoubt- 
edly the product of a scoffer amid a host 
of believers. It is included here for a par- 
ticular purpose, to call attention to the 
fact that all these coplas are based on the 
life of the people who interpret every- 
thing in terms of the world in which they 
live. Even so, the mystical allegory of the 
biblical song of love fares wondrous well, 
proving that lyrism is indeed a possession 
of the common people. Add to this the 
aptness of the way they turn a phrase, 
their wit and common sense and one soon 
understands why a study of their poesta 
popular is profitably instructive as well 
as enjoyable. 

It is hoped that the marketplace scene 
above can be used as a Spanish Club 
program. If properly organized it can be 
performed in ten minutes. If it is so used, 
it will be best to copy the coplas and dis- 
tribute the text to the students in class 
before the club meets. Some explanations 
may be needed. 


ven{ = venid puel = por el 

toy = estoy quere = quiere 

tas = estds —ao = —ado 

tan = estan m’estoy = me estoy 
pa = para d’ellas = de ellas 
pal = para el tuavia = todavia 


Comments on sixteenth-century con- 
structions may be helpful: 


fuere, hallareis—future subjunctives 
trujo—trajo 

vos—modern usage requires ti 

vos habl4s—vosotros hablais, td hablas 
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A guitarist is, of course, to be hoped for. 
A ukelele player can substitute. Costumes 
and properties can easily be improvised. 
Any tunes for the four-line stanza with 
eight-syllable verse can be used. They 
may be found in any of the following 
books: 


Frank Henius, Songs and Games of the Ameri- 
cas, New York: Scribners, 1943. 

Allena Luce, Vamos a cantar, New York, 
D. C. Heath, 1946. 

Latin American Song Book. New York, Ginn, 
1942. Published in cooperation with the 
Pan-American Union. 

Spanish-American Song and Game Book. 
New York, A. 8. Barnes, 1942. 
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NOTE 


1 References for the individual coplas in the 
article will use the capitals to the left of the 
author’s name above, instead of using the title. 
The number following the letter will refer to 
@ page or to a numbered copla. 
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CASONA Y ASTURIAS | 


Juan R. CasTELLANo 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina . 


La llamada generacién del ’36 sdlo ha 
producido, en realidad, dos dramaturgos 
de nota: Garcia Lorca, muerto hace afios 
y ya bien conocido, y Alejandro Casona, 
aun no bien estudiado todavia y que vive 
en América desde 1937 y en Buenos Aires 
desde 1939.* 

Ahora bien, el lector que quiera com- 
parar las obras de estos dos comedid- 
grafos echaré de ver en seguida que se 
trata de dos autores de muy distinta 
envergadura y que la Espafia de uno y 
del otro da la impresién de ser un pais 
diferente. La de Lorca, andaluz, es una 
Espafia calcinada de sol y de pasiones 
violentas; la de Casona, asturiano, es una 
Espafia de montafias, de costas batidas 
por el mar, de caserones ancestrales, de 
dulce paz y de pacificos pomares. Y esto 
es tanto mds notable cuando se piensa 
que Casona ha escrito la mayor parte de 
sus comedias en tierras de América, muy 
lejos del lugar de su infancia y adoles- 
cencia.! 

Casona y yo nacimos en el mismo 
pueblecillo asturiano y juntos hemos 
convivido los dulces afios de la nifiez, los 
alegres dias de nuestra temprana juven- 
tud y, también, las angustiosas horas de 
1936 cuando la guerra civil vino a inte- 
rrumpir aquel verano de fraternal cama- 
raderia. Pues bien, antes de aquella 
infausta fecha y después en tierras de 
América, he seguido siempre con interés 
las huellas de mi paisano y amigo por los 
teatros de ambos mundos, honrdndome 
él en infinidad de ocasiones con noticias 
de sus andanzas y de sus triunfos, sin 
dejar, de vez en cuando, de aludir a sus 
luchas y desilusiones. 


* An abridgement of a paper read at the 
Spanish Section Meeting of the South Atlantic 
Modern Language Association, Atlanta, Ga., 
Nov. 23, 1951. 


En cuantas comunicaciones he recibido 
de Casona nunca he dejado de advertir su 
constante amor a la tierrina y su nostalgia 
—mis o menos acentuada segtin las 
circunstancias—por la Asturias aldeana 
de su infancia. En las dedicatorias que 
generosamente me ha hecho de sus libros 
aparecen frases de vivo recuerdo de la 
tierra que le vid nacer: “A..., amigo 
de infancia, compafiero de siempre,” 
“...con tan buenos recuerdos de la 
tierra,” ‘“‘. . . amigo fraternal en recuerdo 
de tantas alegrias, tantas ilusiones y 
tantas angustias compartidas,” . . con 
el recuerdo de aquella Asturias aldeana 
que llené nuestra infancia.”” Mas nostdl- 
gica atin es la que puso a su La Dama del 
alba: “A mi tierra de Asturias, a su 
paisaje, a sus hombres, a su espfritu,” 
y la que escribié en el primer ejemplar de 
esta obra que lleg6 a mis manos: “Te 
envio este ejemplar que espero te re- 
cordar4 cosas y paisajes y fiestas inolvi- 
dables.”” 

Idéntica nostalgia de su tierra se 
respira en sus cartas. Préxima a terminar 
la segunda Guerra mundial, cuando apa- 
rentemente abrigaba el autor esperanzas 
de regresar a Espafia, se expresaba de 
esta manera: ‘“‘Ser4 posible que el her- 
moso suefio se realice al fin y que pronto 
podamos vernos y abrazarnos sobre la 
tierra querida? Sdélo vivo para esperar eso. 
Tu caso personal no es el mismo . . . pero 
espero que aunque sélo sea de paso, como 
en antiguas vacaciones, volverds al suelo 
de nuestra infancia y de tantos recuer- 
dos.” Y cuando poco después le pedia yo 
autorizaci6n para hacer una edicién 
escolar de La Dama, me contesté: “Nadie 
mejor que tti podia encargarse de darla a 
conocer al estudiante norteamericano, 
aclarando tantas alusiones ambientales y 
giros localistas como abundan en ella por 
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claras razones de color, sabor y verdad.” 
En ocasién de la muerte de mi padre, 
escribe Casona frases conmovidas, recor- 
ddndole: “Recuerdo al buen viejo de 
pocas palabras y mirada profunda, que 
no sé por qué sentia por mf una especial 
debilidad; uno de los dias mejores de mi 
infancia fué cuando me autorizé plena- 
mente para entrar a saco en sus cerezos 
(jaquel cerezo de fruta negra inolvida- 
ble!).” 

Adin en momentos de triunfo vuelve 
nuestro autor sus ojos a su Asturias 
querida. Se encontraba en Rio de Ja- 
neiro, adonde habia ido para presenciar 
el estreno en portugués de su obra mds 
acabada, Los Arboles ..., y después de 
declarar que le habia gustado mucho ofr 
su comedia en portugués pasaba a decir 
que al escuchar palabras como “ainda,” 
“pai,” “eedo” y “esquilo,” se habia 
creado la ilusién de verse en Asturias, 
“como si nuestro pueblo se hubiera 
transformado de repente en una ciudad 
cosmopolita de rascacielos y mulatos.”’ 

Ahora bien, con el propésito de ver si 
en las obras de Casona se trasparenta ese 
mismo asturianismo, tan evidente en su 
vida y en sus relaciones con sus paisanos, 
he vuelto a leer sus obras. Pero, claro, 
siendo el tono de su teatro, como él mismo 
lo define: “la interferencia de realidad y 
fantasia, el mundo y el trasmundo, 
realidad objetiva y conciencia,” no sor- 
prende no encontrar en sus obras un 
colorido local muy marcado, con la posible 
excepcién de La Dama. Con todo, si como 
dice uno de sus personajes, “conocer un 
paisaje es conocer al hombre,” el que 
conozca bien el paisaje asturiano echar&é 
de ver muy pronto que en las obras de 
nuestro autor se observa una continua 
nostalgia de paisaje de montafia, de 
aldea y de mar. De ahi que se encuentren 
con frecuencia frases como “trabajaba 
con el hacha en el bosque,” “la primavera 
retumba en las mon ,”’ “montafias 
altisimas metiendo la cresta de nieve en 
el cielo,”’ y “bafiarse en los torrentes con 
espumas de nieve.” 


Por otra parte, como para Casona “la 
Naturaleza es la mitad del arte,” no es 
de extrafiar que sus personajes .reflejen la 
ternura poética de sus descripciones de 
paisaje. Razén tiene Entrambasaguas 
cuando dice: “‘. . . los personajes mismos 
son, @ menudo, simbolos del campo, del 
mar, que vemos en el horizonte de sus 
almas; de la Naturaleza, en fin, con su 
integridad vital, opuesta—siguiendo la 
tradicién renacentista—a la ciudad, con 
su materialismo econédmico, con sus en- 
gafios y perversidades; como si atin el 
hombre hubiera de salvarse—jdificil sal- 
vamento!—volviendo los ojos a la aban- 
donada serenidad de la Naturaleza, con 
el gesto generoso del dramaturgo.’” 

Es quizés también digno de advertir 
que el lugar de accién de las comedias de 
Casona es por lo general “un viejo 
caser6én con recuerdos de castillo y de 
convento,” o un Sanatorio de almas “‘con 
vestibulo como el de hotel de montafia,”’ 
o “una encrucijada en el monte.” Adin en 
aquellas obras en que la accién comienza 
“en el despacho de un financiero, de lujo 
frio” (La Barca sin pescador), o en “una 
gran oficina moderna del més aséptico 
capitalismo funcional” (Los Arboles . . .), 
se traslada poco después a “un hogar 
humilde de pescadores, o a la casa de la 
Abuela “donde todo tiene el encanto de 
los viejos 4lbumes y la cémoda cordialidad 
de las casas largamente vividas.”’ Pues 
bien, estos ‘‘caserones inhabitables,” estos 
“‘viejos caserones de plantas bajas con 
sélidos portones,” estas casas “largamente 
vividas” puede verlas el que tenga ojos 
en el paisaje asturiano. 

Y qué decir de los muchos vocablos 
de evidente sabor asturiano? Todos, claro 
est4, tienen entrada en el Diccionario, 
pero es innegable que tienen probable- 
mente més aceptacién en Asturias y que 
alli aprendiéd a usarlos nuestro autor: 
gaita, portén, berzas, alacena, rebanada, 
jinesta, rezongar. También se encuentran 
expresiones y exclamaciones que el astu- 
riano reconoce en seguida: “escudilla de 
leche,” “‘brazado de lefia,” “buscar ardn- 
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danos en el bosque,” “jpor mi alma!,” 
““ireniégote Satands!”’ y muchas otras. 

Otro rasgo muy asturiano y muy de 
Casona es su humorismo, ese humorismo 
mezclado de ironia, un poco escéptico 
pero de comprensién inherente, del que 
por falta de espacio no podemos ocuparnos 
en este lugar. Baste decir con L. San- 
tullano: “Toda la regién asturiana se 
halla saturada de humorismo, obra allf 
del clima brumoso, del paisaje acogedor, 
de la dorada y abundante sidra . . . de la 
necesidad que tuvieron los asturianos de, 
aislados por barreras de montajfias, bas- 
tarse a si mismos . . . en fin, de la herencia 
de la vieja raza autéctona, donde lo 
ibérico se halla amasado con levadura 
celta.’ 

Tampoco es mi propdésito detenerme en 
el estudio de La Dama, ese “poema 
escénico sobre la Muerte, con nieblas, 
paisajes y decires de nuestra Asturias— 
donde transcurre la accién,’* esa obra en 
que Casona, sin gritos pero con belleza y 
naturalidad nos va presentando costum- 
bres folkléricas—de que tan rica es 
Asturias—acaso vistas y vividas por él en 
sus afios de infancia y adolescencia. 
éQué asturiano de poco mds o menos la 
edad de Casona (unos 48 afios) no ha 
participado en su nifiez en la fiesta de 
San Juan con sus hogueras y sus cantos? 
éQué hijo de Asturias no ha asistido a 
una romeria o visto—cuando no partici- 
pado—en los bailes del “respingo,” “la 
giraldilla” o “el son de arriba?” :Qué 
persona que al menos haya residido por 
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algin tiempo en esta regiédn no ha escu- 
chado la gaita y el tamboril u ofdo hablar 
de la panoya roja (the red ear of corn), 
tan rara en esta provincia que cuando se 
encontraba una en las noches de esfoyaza 
(husking), el rapaz que la encontraba 
tenia derecho a besar a la moza de su 
preferencia? 

No cabe duda: Asturias, su paisaje y 
sus hombres han dejado huellas patentes 
en la obra de Casona. Hasta su mismo 
nombre proclama bien a las claras su 
ascendencia asturiana, pues Casona es un 
seudénimo con el que ha querido perpe- 
tuar el recuerdo de “la casa grande,” “la 
casa blanca,” la “‘casona’”’ del pueblo 
donde vié por primera vez la luz de este 
mundo. 

NOTAS 
' Tres de las obras de Casona ya se han dado a 
conocer, en edicién escolar, en los Estados 
Unidos: La Dama del alba, (ed. Juan R. Cas- 
tellano), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1947; Nuestra Natacha, (ed. W. H. Shoemaker), 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1947; La 
Sirena varada, (ed. Ruth G. Gillespie), New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Una 
cuarta obra, Los Arboles mueren de pie, ser& 
editada en breve por la casa Henry Holt. En 
preparacién también anda una traduccién al 
inglés de las mejores obras de Casona. 
* Joaquin de Entrambasaguas, ‘‘El teatro de 
Alejandro Casona,”’ Clavilefio, Madrid: No. 4 
(Julio-Agosto de 1950), 34-36. 
* Luis Santullano, ‘‘Leopoldo Alas ‘Clarin,’ ” 
Cuadernos Americanos, México: No. 5 (Sep- 
tiembre-Octubre de 1951), p. 271. 
‘Esta cita y otras utilizadas anteriormente 
estén sacadas de cartas particulares que el 
autor ha recibido de Casona en distintas oca- 
siones. 
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MANUEL TAMAYO Y BAUS: SOME EARLY 
ROMANTIC INFLUENCES 


H. TayLer 
University of Toronto 


Manuel Tamayo y Baus! is, today, 
generally regarded as one of the most 
important and successful Spanish dram- 
atists of the nineteenth century, his fame 
resting on such masterpieces as La locura 
de amor (1855), Lo positivo (1862) and 
Un drama nuevo (1867). Although a rather 
large body of comment and criticism 
has grown up in connection with these 
later works, there is a dearth of study and 
investigation of his earliest dramatic 
output. Inasmuch as the formative years 
of a dramatist are of considerable im- 
portance to any thorough understanding 
of his later and greater periods, it would 
seem useful and pertinent to attempt an 
analysis of some of the early influences 
on Tamayo. 

Since Tamayo was born and raised 
during the Romantic era, we might well 
expect the earliest of his works to show 
this influence. His parents were rather 
well known actors? and the young Manuel 
watched them perform the various Span- 
ish and foreign Romantic triumphs of the 
day from the wings of theatres through- 
out Spain. He must also have read many 
of the translations, if not the originals, 
of such foreign authors as Schiller, Hugo, 
and Dumas (the elder), who were all 
popular on the Romantic stage. 

In view of these facts it is not surpris- 
ing, upon turning to the works of Tamayo, 
to find that the first influences that he 
shows are those of Romantic authors. 
Thus at the beginning of his career we 
have plays based on works by Schiller, 
and dramatic theories and practices 
emanating from Hugo.’ 

The first of these two influences to 
manifest itself was that of Friedrich 
Schiller (1759-1805), whom Tamayo 
speaks of as mi insigne, mi admirado 


maestro.* Undoubtedly the young Span- 
ish dramatist (he was eighteen when 
his first play was produced) was carried 
away by Schiller’s example of the popu- 
lar and exciting Sturm-und-Drang move- 
ment in Germany as seen in such plays 
as Kabale und Liebe (1784), Don Carlos 
(1787), and Die Jungfrau von Orleans 
(1801). The truth of this is seen in the 
fact that Tamayo’s first real dramatic 
attempt took the form of an admitted 
imitation of Schiller’s play Die Jungfrau 
von Orleans,’ appearing in Spanish under 
the title of Juana de Arco.* The reason 
for this particular choice from Schiller 
is probably to be found in the epic at- 
mosphere and Christian setting, which 
might well be expected to appeal to 
Tamayo’s youthful imagination. 

On the title page of Juana de Arco 
Tamayo has admitted that the play is an 
imitacién de Schiller, and a collation of 
the two plays will readily show the in- 
fluence of the original German tragedy. 
Certainly the historical source, the sub- 
ject matter, and to a large extent, the 
characters, are the same in the two plays. 
Nevertheless, Tamayo’s own technique 
has caused him to condense the play into 
a shorter and more intense form through 
the elimination of some minor events and 
characters. Furthermore, Tamayo places 
the emphasis on the deeds of Juana, 
whereas Schiller is more preoccupied 
with his own mystical conception of 
Johanna. Thus Tamayo has obviously 
used the German play as a source and 
theme for his own work, but at the same 
time he has inserted his depiction of the 
heroine. Hence the net result is that we 
have a case of direct German Romantic 
influence with all its emotionalism and 
dramatic action.’ 
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A second case of German influence on 
Tamayo at this time is to be found in his 
play Angela,® which finds its inspiration 
in Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe (1784). This 
play caused Tamayo considerable criti- 
cism because he had asserted that his 
play was original, in spite of its relation- 
ship to Schiller’s tragedy. As a result of 
this criticism, Tamayo wrote a prologue 
to Angela as a defence of his position and 
in it we read: “El drama presente es hijo 
legitimo del titulado Intriga y amor de 
Schiller: se parece a éste como un hijo a 
su padre; tiene el aire de familia. Es, sin 
embargo, un sér esencialmente diverso, 
con otra forma, otro corazén, alma dis- 
tinta. Como la chispa que brota del 
pedernal herido por el eslabén, este drama 
ha brotado en mi fantasia herido por la 
impresién que causé en ella la lectura de 
la obra de mi insigne, de mi admirado 
maestro J. C. Federico Schiller.” 

In spite of this direct evidence of 
Schiller’s influence, Tamayo goes on to 
insist that his play is “original,’”’ and ad- 
mits only three situations and four or 
five thoughts which are similar to the 
German play. Once again a collation of 
the two plays reveals more similarities 
than Tamayo admits, for all the follow- 
ing scenes in Angela coincide in subject 
matter with the German tragedy, and 
are undoubtedly taken from it: act 1, 
scenes 4, 5; act 1, scenes 6, 7, 9, 10; act 
11, scenes 6, 8, 10; act Iv, scene 3; act v, 
scene 4. Thus we see that Tamayo has 
drawn rather heavily upon Schiller for 
source, as well as for characters and 
dramatic resources. Furthermore, al- 
though he has shifted the setting from 
Germany to Italy, and made some other 
alterations, he remains highly indebted 
to the German author.’ 

A more subtle German influence would 
appear to be present in still another early 
play by Tamayo, El 65 de agosto.’® Al- 
though the theme and setting are clearly 
Spanish," the very melodrama of this 
work is rather reminiscent of the Sturm- 
und-Drang plays, which we have already 
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seen to have had an influence on Tamayo. 
In this particular play, Tamayo deliber- 
ately punishes the evil characters and 
rewards the long-suffering virtuous ones, 
in such a way as to bring home to his 
audience the moral lesson, in Act V, 
that constancy in goodness and fidelity, 
despite adversities, will always be re- 
warded. Hence he is attempting to put 
forward a metaphysical and philosophical 
foundation for the play. The idea of hav- 
ing a virtuous philosophy rewarded and 
evil punished by a powerful and just 
God seems to be the result of German 
influence, where these principles were the 
keynote of the melodrama.” Thus inso- 
far as the dramatic method and the type 
of philosophy itself are concerned, Ta- 
mayo follows the German lead. 

It is in this same play that we begin 
to note also the first evidence of French 
influence on Tamayo’s plays. This is to 
be found principally in the réle, the char- 
acter, and the appearance of the Count. 
He is extremely ugly with his reddish 
hair and hunched back, so that outwardly 
he seems to be almost a caricature of evil 
and repulsiveness. Yet when the play 
ends, he is changed into a man with a 
pure and noble soul. Hence we would 
seem to have a development of Victor 
Hugo’s literary theory of le sublime et le 
grotesque* employed in El 5 de agosto. 
Although the Count may not have the 
same symbolic aspects, he is very much 
like Quasimodo“ and Triboulet.“ As 
with Quasimodo and Triboulet, so with 
the Count we have the ugly and grotesque 
outward physical appearance, but within 
there is a sublime and redeeming quality 
which stands out in sharp contrast. 

Further evidence to support the hy- 
pothesis that Tamayo was coming in- 
creasingly under the influence of the 
dramatic theories and practices of Victor 
Hugo at this time are to be found in the 
prologue to Angela: ‘‘Pero juzgo necesario, 
para que el drama ofrezca interés, hacer 
el retrato moral del hombre con todas 
sus deformidades, si las tiene, y emplearlo 
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como instrumento de la Providencia 
para realizar ejemplos de provechosa 
ensefianza. En el estado en que la sociedad 
se encuentra es preciso llamarla al camino 
de la regeneracién, despertando en ella 
el germen de los sentimientos generosos; 
es indispensable luchar con el egofismo 
para vencerlo con el eficaz auxilio de la 
compasién, virtud la mas noble y santa 
de las virtudes.” 

It may be seen from this passage that 
Tamayo is advocating the portrayal of 
man with his various defects so that he 
may serve as a means whereby Providence 
may instruct others. He further states 
that the necessary battle against selfish- 
ness can best be won by the exercise of 
one virtue—mercy. If we now turn to 
Victor Hugo, we find essentially the same 
thought set down some years earlier: 
“Le théAtre, on ne saurait trop le répéter, 
a de nos jours une importance immense, 
et qui tend a s’accroftre sans cesse avec la 
civilisation méme. Le théftre est une 
tribune. Le théAtre est une chaire. Le 
théftre parle fort et parle haut.... 
Il (le poéte) ne mettra pas Marion de 
Lorme sur la scéne sans purifier la courti- 
sane avec un peu d’amour; il donnera 
& Triboulet le difforme un coeur de pére; 
il donnera & Lucréce la monstrueuse des 
entrailles de mére.’’!* 

These statements from Hugo show that 
he too, at least at this time, insisted that 
the theatre should be treated as a source 
of moral edification, a place where the 
people could come to learn a lesson. We 
must also note that to Hugo the sinful 
woman can be purified by true love; 
the grotesque and evil man can be re- 
generated by his paternal affection; and 
the monstrous Lucréce Borgia can be 
redeemed by the maternal love which is 
inspired in her. In short, all three of 
Hugo’s characters are saved by one 
virtue, love in one of its several forms. 

Since Tamayo himself, in the Preface to 
Angela, identifies his type of play with 
that of Hugo, through the depiction of 
the passions in their true colours, we 


know that he had a definite link with the 
French dramatist at this time. There- 
fore we may conclude that the similarities 
which have been noted in these two pro- 
logues show evidence of the influence of 
Hugo’s Romantic theories on Tamayo y 
Baus. Finally, we have at least two con- 
crete examples of Tamayo’s application 
of Hugo’s theory in the two plays Angela 
and El & de agosto. In the former the 
wicked Countess Adelaida is converted 
from her evil life through the mercy of 
Angela, and in the latter, the sinister 
Count is pardoned through the mercy 
of the maltreated pilgrim, thus illustrat- 
ing directly Tamayo’s adoption of Hugo’s 
theory that a virtue may bring about 
salvation for the sinner. 

We may conclude that these early 
plays in Tamayo’s theatre show the in- 
fluence of the German melodrama and 
some of Hugo’s French Romantic theories. 
Tamayo found his first inspiration in the 
German dramatist Schiller, where he 
learned to appreciate and handle the 
philosophical play and to make use of 
the stage virtues and resources of the 
melodrama. From the plays of Victor 
Hugo he developed his belief in the powers 
and strength of a single virtue as well as 
the theory that the stage could and should 
be used as a means of moral teaching for 
the benefit of society as a whole. Tamayo 
parts company with Hugo in that he 
steadily increases his didactic practices 
on the stage through his moralising and 
his application of religion to the affairs of 
daily life.” In this way he reaches the 
point of being a true social dramatist in 
the nineteenth-century conception of the 
term. Hugo, on the other hand, can 
hardly be said to have risen above his 
own Romanticism. 

It is true that Tamayo continues to 
use the strong passions and the violent 
emotions of his early period, as in Un 
drama nuevo, but it becomes with him a 
literary technique and an integral part 
of his stagecraft as learned in his early 
Romantic apprenticeship. Thus it is all 
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the more evident that Tamayo’s later 
great works" had their beginnings in these 
early experiments and influences derived 
from the melodrama and Romanticism, 
two factors whose importance cannot be 
underestimated. 


NOTES 


! Tamayo y Baus was born in Madrid, Septem- 
ber 15, 1829, and died in the same city June 20, 
1898. His brother Victorino became an out- 
standing actor. It was he who created the réle 
of Yorick in Un drama nuevo. 

? His father was D. José Tamayo, an actor and 
director of several theatres. His mother was 
the noted actress Da. Joaquina Baus. 

* Dumas’ play Kean ou Désordre et Génie (1836) 
was also adapted for the Spanish stage by 
Tamayo with the title Navegar a la aventura 
(1856). 

* Prologue to Angela, Obras Completas de Ta- 
mayo y Baus (Madrid, 1947), p. 150. 

5 This play has the subtitle Zin Romantisches 
Trauerspiel. 

* Drama in verse, in four acts and a prologue, 
first given at the Teatro de la Cruz, Madrid, 
October 21, 1847. It is interesting to note that 
the author’s father played the part of Thibaut 
de Arco and that his mother played the part 
of Juana at the first presentation of the play. 
7 For a detailed collation and analysis of the 
similarities and differences in these two plays 
see my The Influence of The Spanish and Other 
European Theatres on Tamayo y Baus, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1948, ch. 2. 

* Drama in five acts and in prose, first given 
at the Teatro de Variedades, Madrid, Novem- 
ber 13, 1852. 

* For a full analysis and collation of these two 
plays see N. H. Tayler, op. cit., ch. 2. 

1° Drama in four acts and in verse, first given 
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at the Teatro de la Cruz, December 7, 1848. 
Although this play is not included in any of 
the editions of the Obras Completas de Tamayo 
y Baus, it has been published under his name 
(Madrid, 1849), and is stated to be his work 
by Tamayo himself in the prologue to Angela. 
Tamayo y Baus, op. cit., p. 158. 

"| The environs of Barcelona, eleventh century. 
For a summary and analysis of this play see 
N. H. Tayler, op. cit., ch. 3. 

%e.g. Schiller, Kabale und Liebe; Goethe, 
Gétz von Berlichingen, and many others. It is 
true that the melodrama of countries other 
than Germany contained, at least at times, a 
similar moral lesson, but the only other influ- 
ence on Tamayo at this time is that of France. 
However, it is only after 1848, the date of El 
6 de agosto, that French influence makes itself 
felt more strongly in Tamayo’s works, and by 
that time he had ceased to be interested in the 
melodrama as a dramatic form. Hence we must 
turn to Germany as a source for this influence. 
13 In his Préface de Cromwell, Paris, 1827, Hugo 
expounds his theory of the grotesque and sub- 
lime in the drama, explaining it as ‘‘l’Ame 
sous le corps . . . une tragédie sous une comé- 
die.’’ This of course is what we have in Ta- 
mayo’s character. 

4 The symbol of the people in Hugo’s novel 
Notre Dame de Paris, Paris, 1831. 

% The deformed father of Blanche in Hugo’s 
play Le Roi S’Amuse, Paris, 1832. When the 
play ends he is redeemed from his evil ways 
by the purity of his paternal love, thus becom- 
ing a symbol of this particular passion or emo- 
tion. 

16 Hugo, Préface de Lucréce Borgia, Paris, 1833. 
Nelson Edition, Edinburgh, no date, pp. 215- 
216. 

11 e.g. Lances de honor (1863), Los hombres de 
bien (1870). 

18 e.g. La bola de nieve (1856), Lo positivo (1862), 
Un drama nuevo (1867). 
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A DIRECT LOOK AT SPANISH GRAMMAR 


Josep A. PALERMO 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


The increasing number of elementary 
foreign-language college texts in which 
the matter of grammar is minimized in 
favor of other approaches to the study 
of foreign languages is indication enough 
that secondary-school methodology, in 
which the battle for a primary emphasis 
on basic grammar is all but lost, is making 
alarming progress in our college and uni- 
versity courses. If this were the result of 
the fact that secondary-school methods 
were inherently more sound and effica- 
cious than the more traditional grammat- 
ical methodology, there would, of course, 
be no cause for alarm in this situation. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, in the 
opinion of at least some of us, that this 
is so. 

The revised methodology of the sec- 
ondary-school level was not, as is well 
known, an internal reform prompted by 
a conviction on the part of the secondary- 
school teachers of foreign languages that 
the traditional methods were inadequate. 
It was a defense, rather hastily thrown 
together, against the full-scale attack 
made upon the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the secondary schools. It is to 
the credit of our secondary-school col- 
leagues that they were able to resist to 
some degree the onslaughts of the special- 
ists in Education and that they have pre- 
served, though on a greatly reduced scale 
and in diluted form, at least some foreign- 
language instruction at the secondary- 
school level. But the methodology of the 
secondary level, particularly with its 
emphasis on a “‘conversational’’ approach, 
remains essentially a compromise with an 
Educational philosophy whose validity 
is not granted generally by those of us who 
are charged at the academic level with 
the preservation of the liberal ideal. 

The attack of the professional Educa- 


tor is now directed squarely at the col- 
lege level. It is alarming, in view of the 
devastation caused at the secondary level 
in the field of foreign-language teaching, 
that our defenses are no more adequate 
than to adopt the emergency concessions 
made to an essentially repugnant phi- 
losophy by our harassed colleagues at 
the secondary level. That this is our tactic, 
however, is obvious from a glance at the 
preface of almost any recent elementary- 
language text. Such conciliatory and con- 
cessive statements as “grammar has been 
reduced to a minimum” or “grammar is 
treated as a necessary evil” clearly indi- 
cate the trend. 

In the face of the current attack being 
made upon the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages at the college level, we cannot 
ignore the dangers inherent in such con- 
cessions to our opponents. These are not 
the times for easy compromises which 
bear in them the seeds of a total dis- 
crediting of our methods and a conse- 
quent total invalidation of our work. 
These are the times for a serious reas- 
sessment of our basic methods and, if 
they are found to be sound, for a strong 
re-affirmation of those methods. If there 
is some fundamental imperfection in our 
traditional methodology, nothing is to 
be gained by the simple expedient of de- 
emphasizing that imperfection, and much 
in the end may be lost. 

The grammatical approach to the 
teaching of foreign languages is, I am 
convinced, not only the most efficient 
one but indeed the only logically possible 
one. It is extremely difficult to see how 
“grammar” can be “reduced to a mini- 
mum’ when grammar is not a quantita- 
tive attribute of language which can be 
increased or decreased at will. Indeed, 
it is difficult to see how an understanding 
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of the basic structure of a language can 
be considered: an. evil,” necessary or no. 
If it be granted that grammar is the 
study of the structure of a given lan- 
guage (and I can frame no broader defi- 
nition), expressions such as these have 
no real meaning. Certainly if we aim to 
accomplish anything in an elementary- 
language course, it is to give the student 
some notion of the structure of the lan- 
guage he is studying. To imply that such 
a knowledge is unimportant or accessory 
is inconsistent with the principal aim of 
our work. 

While it will be granted freely, I am 
sure, that knowledge of a language im- 
plies that one be, consciously or sub- 
consciously, aware of the structure of that 
language and that the student of foreign 
languages, owing particularly to the exi- 
gencies of time, must be made consciously 
aware of the structure of the foreign 
language he is studying, there may be 
differences of opinion in regard to the 
most efficient means for imparting a 
knowledge of that structure. The tradi- 
tional grammatical approach has as- 
sumed that, since the student is already 
consciously aware of the structure of his 
own language, the most efficient means of 
creating an awareness of the structure of 
a foreign language is to point out the 
differences between the new linguistic 
structure he is learning and the structure 
of his native tongue. The traditional 
“rules” of grammar as they appear in our 
elementary-language texts are by and 
large simply a statement of these dif- 
ferences and often, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, of correspondences also. 

The success of this methodology in 
practice is directly proportionate to the 
student’s knowledge of the structure of 
his own language. As the student’s 
conscious knowledge of the structure of 
English has diminished as a result of the 
new methodologies in the field of English 
at the elementary and secondary-school 
levels, the foreign-language teacher has 
had to devote more and more of his time 


to teaching English grammar, and there 
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is a point at which this becomes im- 
practicable. In the opinion of many 
foreign-language teachers, such a point 


-has already been reached. 


It is useless, of course, for us to decry 
the improper preparation of our students 
in English grammar. Nor is it properly 
the function of the foreign-language 
teacher to attempt to prepare the stu- 
dent in that field. Our proper function is 
to acquaint the student with the struc- 
ture of the foreign language he is study- 
ing. If our method to accomplish this end 
has been based on a presumed knowledge 
of English which no longer exists, it is our 
task to revise our method to one that will 
in practice be successful. I would like to 
suggest such a method, which I have 
found to be successful with all types of 
students. 

If English ceases to be the point of 
reference in our teaching of Spanish 
grammar, the Spanish teacher is at once 
liberated from the task of teaching com- 
parative grammar (if a comparison of 
two languages as heterogeneous as Span- 
ish and English may be so called) and he 
can concentrate his efforts on teaching 
Spanish grammar and Spanish grammar 
alone. He can thus divest himself im- 
mediately of such “rules” as “contrary 
to English usage, the adjective in Spanish 
usually follows its noun,”’ followed by the 
inevitable list of exceptions. He can, on 
the other hand, teach adjective position 
according to the general principle of 
Spanish linguistic structure which actu- 
ally determines the position of adjectives 
in Spanish, the principle of phrasal ac- 
cent, which, to my knowledge, has never 
been exploited in elementary-language 
texts. Since this principle serves to ex- 
plain more than one phenomenon in 
Spanish syntax, it may well serve as an 
example of the method here proposed. 

It is well known, of course, that in 
Spanish, as in other languages, one speaks 
in breath groups of one or more words, 
and this fact is even sometimes pointed 
out in our traditional grammars in the 
sections on pronunciation. What is not 
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always pointed out and what is of prime 
importance is that this breath group or 
phrase or: “phonetic word” has its own 
accentual scheme (which forms the sub- 
structure of the intonation pattern), and 
that the primary phrasal accent coincides 
with the primary accent of the last word 
in the phrase. This phenomenon is, of 
course, of basic importance in matters 
regarding word order, since only stressed 
forms can stand last in any phrase and 
every phrase must contain at least one 
stressed form. 

The applications of this principle to 
Spanish syntax are legion. In the case of 
adjective position the application is read- 
ily apparent. In any noun phrase of the 
type el caballo negro, for example, the 
accentual scheme is always such that the 
first element is least emphatic (unstressed) 
and the last element is most emphatic 
(under primary phrasal stress). The in- 
tervening elements are, depending on their 
nature, either unstressed or under sec- 
ondary phrasal stress. It follows that to 
describe adjective position in reference 
to the noun, however convenient this may 
appear, is irrelevant. It is never really a 
question of whether such and such an 
adjective precedes or follows its noun; 
it is a question of which of the two ele- 
ments is the more significant in the phrase 
and must therefore be placed in the em- 
phatic position, viz., under primary 
phrasal stress. If we are expressing a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a particular 
noun, to cite a shop-worn example, ob- 
viously the adjective which indicates the 
differentiating factor is of primary im- 
portance to the sense and is therefore put 
under phrasal stress, as in el caballo negro. 
If, on the other hand, the adjective is non- 
differentiating an merely accidental, 
the noun is ete 4 the most signifi- 
cant element in the phrase and is placed 
under primary phrasal accent, as in la 
blanca nieve. In the case of adjectives 
which are themselves modified (la mon- 
tafia muy alia), the fact that the meaning 
of the adjective is of sufficient importance 
to the sense of the phrase to require shad- 
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ing accounts quite readily for its position 
in the accented position. 

A serious consideration of this basic 
reality of Spanish structure will reveal 
that it is not in any sense an oversimpli- 
fication of the problem of adjective posi- 
tion. Stylistic variations are not only 
possible but indeed inherent in the basic 
structure. The principle of phrasal ac- 
cent which rigidly determines the order- 
ing of elements in the phrase is simply 
the mechanism by which the relative 
semantic values of those elements are 
conveyed. While only a limited amount 
of work with stylistic matters is feasible 
in an elementary course, it is possible to 
lay the groundwork for such instruction 
by reference to this principle. The stu- 
dent of elementary Spanish can and 
should learn the difference between la 
buena muchacha and la muchacha buena, 
la alia montafia and la montafia alta. 

It should be noted here that, if it is 
pointed out to the student that the short 
forms of adjectives are unstressed forms 
(which, of course, they are historically), he 
is quick to understand why they can 
never be used under primary phrasal 
accent, why the Spaniard says, for ex- 
ample, el buen muchacho, but el muchacho 
bueno 


The teaching of ambivalent adjectives 
such as pobre may be simplified by refer- 
ence to this principle. If it is pointed out, 
for example, that such adjectives have 
both a restricted literal meaning and a 
ae derived meaning and that the 

meaning is the commoner, 
the student can easily be made t0. ese 
that the broader of the two meanings is 
by virtue of this fact the less meaningful 
of the two and consequently unemphatic 
in the phrase and that, on the other hand, 
the narrower meaning, which is less fre- 
quent and so more precise, is emphatic 
and under phrasal stress. 

The principle of phrasal accent obviates 
the necessity of confusing the student 
with such questionable precepts as the 
substantivization of adjectives. There is 
no need, for example, to talk of adjectives 
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being ‘“‘used” as nouns (and thus intro- 
ducing an unnecessary complexity of 
function) if the principle of suppression, 
which might be considered a corollary of 
the principle of phrasal accent, is thor- 
oughly understood. If any element in a 
noun phrase can be understood from con- 
text, it may simply be dropped from the 
noun phrase, providing that at least one 
element capable of receiving the phrasal 
accent remains. In such a phrase as el 
hombre viejo the noun may be suppressed, 
if understandable from context, to pro- 
duce the ellipsis el viejo. This suppression 
does not automatically confer nominal 
status upon the adjective, which still 
depends on the suppressed noun for its 
gender and number. That this suppres- 
sion is not a myth becomes obvious im- 
mediately when one considers that the 
phrase la vieja means very different things 
when one is discussing ladies and when 
one is discussing houses. 

The principle of suppression may be 
called upon to explain such constructions 
as la de Juan if the student has been 
made to understand the adjectival func- 
tion of the sub-phrase de Juan and that, 
therefore, the phrases la casa nueva and 
la casa de Juan are basically identical in 
structure and that their elliptical forms 
la nueva and la de Juan introduce no new 
principle. This can, of course, be ex- 
tended even to the ellipsis la que com- 
pramos, thereby eliminating the whole 
paraphernalia of the so-called “relatives” 
el (la, los, las) que. 

The whole problem of possessive ad- 
jectives can be clearly presented to the 
student with reference to the principle 
of phrasal accent, if it is made clear to the 
student that the short forms of the pos- 
sessives are unstressed and that the long 
forms are stressed. The difference be- 
tween mi libro and el libro mto is obvious 
at once. But more important, by refer- 
ence to the principle of suppression, it is 
possible to eliminate the whole concept 
of possessive pronouns which are, after 
all, non-existent in Spanish. The student 


can readily understand that the ellipsis 
el mto for el libro mfo is identical with the 
ellipsis la nueva for la casa nueva and 
that, since no one has ever pretended 
that la nueva is a pronoun, there is hardly 
need so to consider el mio. 

When the student has been made 
aware of the fact that the mio of el mto 
is simply a perfectly normal adjective 
functioning in a perfectly normal way, 
he will have no difficulty in understand- 
ing the difference between Es mto and 
Es el mio if he understands the difference 
between Es bueno and Es el bueno. 

As it is possible to eliminate the con- 
cept of possessive “pronoun,” it is possi- 
ble by this general principle to eliminate 
also the unnecessary concept of demon- 
strative “pronoun.” Having explained to 
the student that the only difference be- 
tween ese and ése, for example, is that 
the former is unstressed and the latter 
stressed, by the principle of suppression 
he will see the logic of such a progressive 
reduction as ese buen muchacho > ese 
bueno > ése. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that, if he has made no false 
distinction between demonstrative ad- 
jective and “pronoun,” he will im- 
mediately understand the logic of writ- 
ing el hombre ése, where it could hardly 
be argued that ése is a pronoun. 

If the student is given the historical 
fact that the definite article is the un- 
stressed form of the third person dis- 
junctive pronouns (Lat. ille > Span. él 
[stressed] and el [unstressed]; Lat. illa > 
Span. ella [stressed] and Ja [unstressed]; 
etc.), he will understand from the prin- 
ciple of phrasal accent and the principle 
of suppression such progressive suppres- 
sions as el nifio moreno > el moreno > él 
or la nifia traviesa > la traviesa > ella. 

These applications of the basic prin- 
ciple of phrasal accent, which are not 
exhaustive, have all dealt with the noun 
phrase. It is possible, of course, to apply 
this principle to other situations. In the 
case of conjunctive and disjunctive pro- 
nouns, the fact that the former are un- 
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stressed and the latter are stressed clari- 
fies their use immediately. The student 
will readily appreciate that in a verb 
phrase, where, by its very nature, the 
verb stands under the phrasal accent, 
only unstressed pronouns can be used and 
only in the unstressed position, as, for 
example, in me lo da. It is an interesting 
fact to note in this connection that in the 
relatively few cases where the unstressed 
pronouns follow the verb in the verb 
phrase (e.g., ddrmelo, démelo) the prin- 
ciple that the phrasal accent should coin- 
cide with the primary accent of the last 
word in the phrase has been so strong 
that such unstressed pronouns have been 
orthographically incorporated into the 
verb so that the principle is in no sense 
violated. When the pronoun is not in the 
verb phrase, it must stand under the 
phrasal accent (either as subject of the 
verb or as object of a preposition) and 
must then, of course, be in its disjunctive 
or stressed form. 

By reference to this general principle 
even the use of the graphic accent can 
be made clear to the student. In the case 
of such doublets as mi and mf, el and 
él, or de and dé, for example, he becomes 
aware not simply of the fact that the 
graphic accent differentiates one form 
from the other but of the reason why it is 
placed on one of these forms and not on 
the other of the pair. Why do our tradi- 
tional grammars, almost without ex- 
ception, treat this use of the graphic ac- 
cent as different from the ordinary use of 
the graphic accent? In the last analysis 
it does nothing but indicate stress. 

The principle of phrasal accent and its 
corollary, the principle of suppression, 
serve to discover to the student some of 
the fundamental relationships existing 
between apparently unrelated syntactical 
phenomena. In the traditional presenta- 
tion of grammar, based on a comparison 
with English, too many such fundamental 
relationships and similarities have, by the 
exigencies of the method, been withheld 


from the student. Students of elementary 
Spanish grammar who have not been 
specifically trained to think in terms of 
functional units are not often aware, 
for example, of the basic structural iden- 
tity of such sentences as Quiero un libro, 
Quiero ir, Quiero que Vd. vaya, where the 
direct object is a noun, an infinitive, 
or a noun clause, or of such sentences as 
Lo hago para Vd., Lo hago para vivir, 
Lo hago para que Vd. lo vea, where the 
object of the preposition is a pronoun, 
an infinitive, or a noun clause. That an 
awareness of this basic identity is of 
fundamental importance to an under- 
standing of Spanish syntax would appear 
to require no demonstration. Yet in our 
traditional texts these correspondences 
are not only obscured but in practice 
often complicated unnecessarily. The 
ir of Quiero ir is often designated as a 
“complementary” infinitive, in spite of 
the fact that the term “complement” 
is not used in any other connection, and 
such an infinitive is often defined as 
“completing the meaning of the verb.” 
The vivir of para vivir cannot be desig- 
nated as “complementary” since it does 
not depend directly on the verb. The 
assumption on the part of the student 
that these two cases of infinitive use repre- 
sent disparate phenomena is inevitable. 
The traditional treatment of the noun 
clauses que Vd. vaya and que Vd. lo vea 
in the above examples tends even more 
to obscure the basic identities of struc- 
ture, for the noun clause que Vd. lo vea, 
structurally the object of the preposition 
para, is not considered in our traditional 
grammars as a noun clause at all, but as 
an adverbial clause introduced by the 
“conjunction” para que. This leads to a 
second unnecessary complexity when it 
becomes necessary to explain to the stu- 
dent the need for the subjunctive in those 
clauses. In the case of Quiero que Vd. 
vaya the subjunctive is traditionally ex- 
plained on the basis of the ‘“‘verb of will- 
ing” which governs it, in the case of 
para que Vd. lo vea usually on the basis 
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of a list of subordinating conjunctions 
which “take” the subjunctive. 

Such unnecessary complications could 
be avoided easily if the student were 
made consciously aware of the basic 
structural identity of such sentences. 
Once the student is aware of the fact 
that the basic noun functions in Spanish 
are limited to three, subject, direct ob- 
ject, and object of preposition, he can 
readily be made to see that the verbal 
noun or infinitive is used in precisely those 
three functions and that its use in any 
of the three functions involves no new 
principle or need for new terminology. 
On the same basis the student can be 
made to see the use of noun clauses in 
the three basic functions. 

When the student has been trained to 
think in terms of functional units and is 
thoroughly aware of the simple nominal 
functions of both the infinitive and the 
noun clause, the essential connection 
existing between the infinitive and the 
subjunctive mood can be explained to 
him. The student must however first be 
given certain fundamental facts about 
the infinitive. He must be shown that the 
infinitive is non-finite and that, histor- 
ically, at least, it has no grammatical 
subject, that it is an unlimited and un- 
differentiated form in regard to the gram- 
matical criteria of person, number, and 
tense, that it is, in short, the designation 
of a verbal concept in its broadest and 
therefore vaguest form. It is not impossi- 
ble for the student to understand that in 
the sentence Quiere ir the sense is that 
He wants “going” and that in No le 
gusta estudiar the “thing” that doesn’t 
please him is “studying.”” When the stu- 
dent has been made fully aware of this 
concept of the infinitive it will be possible 
to explain to him that the subjunctive 
differs from the infinitive only in the 
single fact that the subjunctive is finite 
and that the subjunctive is used to re- 
place an infinitive whenever it is neces- 
sary to specify a grammatical subject 
for that infinitive. Such a concept has 
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far-reaching implications. It serves im- 
mediately to equate an infinitive with a 
noun clause involving a subjunctive. 

Without reference to the nature of the 
governing verb it is possible to explain 
the use of the subjunctive in noun clauses 
as a simple replacement of an infinitive 
whenever it becomes necessary to indi- 
cate a grammatical subject for the in- 
finitive concept. This serves to reveal 
the essential identity of the subjunctive 
in noun clauses whether used as subject, 
direct object, or object of preposition 
and obviates the necessity of special 
“rules” for the subjunctive. Compare, 
for example, the following: 


As Sussecr: 
No me gusta ir. 
No me gusta que Vd. vaya. 
Es imposible verlo. 
Es imposible que Vd. lo vea. 
As Drrecr Ossect: 
Le permito fumar. (“I permit to you 
‘smoking’ ’’) 
Permito que Vd. fume. 


Siento mucho no poder ayudarle. 
Siento mucho que Vd. no pueda ayudarle. 


As Ossect oF PREPOSITION: 


Se fué sin saludarme. 

Se fué sin que yo le saludase. 

Insisto en acompafiarle. 

Insisto en que Vd. le acompajfie. 

Salié antes de verme. 

Salié antes de que yo le viera. 

Estoy contento de poder leerlo. 
Estoy contento de que él pueda leerlo. 


It will be noted that in our traditional 
treatment of the subjunctive several un- 
related explanations for the subjunctives 
in the above examples are usually given. 
The nature of the governing verb, ‘‘im- 
personal” verbs or expressions, subor- 
dinating conjunctions are usually called 
into play in these explanations. It would 
appear, however, from the examples 
given above, that these notions are un- 
necessary to an understanding of the sub- 
junctive in these noun clauses. In every 
case the subjunctive clause simply re- 
places an infinitive in any one of its 
three basic functions whenever it became 
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necessary to specify a subject for that 
infinitive. The fact that an essential re- 
lationship exists between the infinitive 
and the subjunctive should not be with- 
held from the student and that fact 
should be exploited to the fullest. 

If English ceases to be the point of 
reference in our teaching of Spanish 
grammar, we can simplify the teaching of 
adjective comparison in Spanish where 
the English distinction between the com- 
parative and superlative degrees of the 
adjective is completely irrelevant. There 
is no need to complicate the study of 
grammar with non-existent distinctions 
or artificially manufactured ones. Such 
is the case, however, when we assert that 
the superlative in Spanish is formed by 
prefixing the definite article to the com- 
parative of the adjective. Such a “rule,” 
because it is artificial, immediately re- 
quires an exception in the case of “super- 
latives’’ preceded by an unstressed form 
of the possessive adjective or, theoreti- 
cally at least, by any limiting adjective. 
This “rule” can, moreover, if followed 
strictly, lead to ludicrous errors. Told 
that the “superlative” of bueno can be 
formed from the comparative mejor by 
prefixing the definite article, the student 
arrives at the form el mejor which he is 
assured is “best,” the equivalent of the 
English superlative of the adjective 
“good.” It would appear that such a 
student would have ample logical justi- 
fication for then translating “the best 
student” as el el mejor alumno. There is 
nothing in the “rule” to indicate that it is 
necessary to suppress the definite article 
which precedes the superlative in English. 
Since the definite article is never con- 
sidered an integral part of the English 
superlative, is there any logical reason for 
assuming that the definite article (or 
other limiting adjective) used in connec- 
tion with a Spanish “superlative” is an 
integral part of that “superlative”? It 
hardly seems possible, since the definite 
article or other limiting adjective often 
used in connection with a comparative 
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serves precisely the same limiting func- 
tion in that connection as it does in con- 
nection with a “superlative” and that 
article or limiting adjective is not con- 
sidered an integral part of the compara- 
tive formation. When this problem is seen 
solely from the point of view of Spanish 
structure, there is no problem. Spanish 
simply does not distinguish the compari- 
son of two objects from the comparison 
of three or more. 

In this connection, the scuttling of such 
traditional and thoroughly meaningless 
terms as “absolute superlative might go 
a long way in promoting on the part of 
the student a proper appreciation of the 
preciseness of grammatical analysis. 

The procedures described above afford 
ample exercise material in the form of 
“substitution,” “expansion,” and “re- 
duction” exercises. On the basis of a 
simple model such as el caballo mto, the 
student may be asked to form phrases 
by substitution of the unstressed element, 
producing such phrases as un caballo 
mto, este caballo mto, etc., or new phrases 
may be built from this model by sub- 
stituting other adjectives, adjectival 
phrases, or relative clauses for the stressed 
adjective, as el caballo negro, el caballo de 
mi hermano, el caballo que compré ayer. 
The student may be asked to reduce pro- 
gressively such phrases as el caballo de 
mi hermano > el caballo de él > el de él, 
or he may be asked to reverse the pro- 
cedure and progressively expand such 
phrases as la de él > la de Enrique > la 
roja de Enrique > la pluma roja de Enrique. 
Or the student may be asked to compose 
sentences progressively substituting for 
a noun in any of its functions a pronoun, 
an infinitive, and a noun clause, to pro- 
duce a series such as Convenimos en ese 
propésito > Convenimos en él > Con- 
venimos en partir a las ocho > Conveni- 
mos en que partan Vds. a las ocho. Such 
exercises, which can be varied almost 
limitlessly, serve to establish the phrase 
as the functional unit and thus also the 
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identity of many apparently unrelated 
syntactical patterns. 

The procedures here proposed are in 
no sense new. They are based on the 
primary aim of giving the student a 
sound knowledge of the basic structure of 
Spanish. This is accomplished, not by a 
comparison with English structure, but 
by an analysis of Spanish structure itself. 
Such an analysis reveals certain basic 
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patterns and principles which serve to 
clarify the basic structure and which the 
student is then taught to apply in building 
an ever broader knowledge of the lan- 
guage. It is a grammatical method in the 
strictest sense and a method which wins 
the approbation of the student by the 
very reason of its preciseness. There can 
be no vagueness where the student is 
given the facts. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Will you check the names of your colleagues and friends who 
teach Spanish and Portuguese to see if they are in the AATSP 
Directory of Members? And will you then talk to those colleagues 
and friends who are not members? Tell them why they should 
join the Association, and write to the Secretary, Professor Turk, 
who will be glad to send them information and a sample copy of 
HISPANIA. 


DON RAMON DEL VALLE-INCLAN, BURLADOR 


Ernest A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts 


Porque sabido es que el que goza de una obra de 
arte es porque la crea en si, la re-crea y se recrea 
con ella. 


Don Ramén del Valle-Inclén is well- 
known for his word pictures and word 
music. In this case we are interested in 
word pictures that exist painted, in 
frames; pictures by the hands of Andrea 
del Sarto, Raphael, Michelangelo, Botti- 
celli, Leonardo, which contain pictorially 
the atmosphere of the grand manner so 
dear to the hero of the Sonatas. Here 
word pictures and paint pictures have 
fused so thoroughly that the literary 
text is, for several reasons, not without 
art. 

In an attempt to explore the poetic 
possibilities of this fusion, we have come 
to a conclusion, but we feel strongly that 
the reader of this reader should perhaps 
take more seriously that the final dead 
opinion, the process of the poetic exper- 
ience of recreation. 

In what might be called the Fifth 
Chapter of Sonata de primavera, the 
Marqués de Bradomin writes: 


Yo entré. Aquella estancia me parecié en 
todo semejante a la cAmara en que agonizaba 
Monsefior Gaetani. También era honda y silen- 
ciosa, con antiguos cortinajes de damasco 
carmes{. Arrojé sobre un sillén mi manto de 
guardia noble, y me volvi mirando los cuadros 
que colgaban de los muros. Eran antiguos 
lienzos de la escuela florentina, que representa- 
ban escenas bfblicas: Moisés salvado de las 
aguas, Susana y los ancianos, Judith con la 
cabeza de Holofernes. Para que pudiese verlos 
mejor, el mayordomo corrié de un lado al otro 
levantando todos los cortinajes de las venta- 
nas. Después me dejé contemplarlos en silen- 
cio: Andaba detrés de mf como una sombra, 
sin dejar caer de los labios la sonrisa, una vaga 
sonrisa doctoral. Cuando juzgé que los habfa 
mirado a todo sabor y talante, acercése en la 
punta de los pies y dejé ofr su voz cascada, 
mds amable y misteriosa que nunca: 

—2Qué os parece? Son todos de la misma 
mano. ;Y qué mano .. .! 


Yo le interrumpi: — Sin duda, Andrea del 
Sarto? 

El Sefior Polonio adquirié un continente 
grave, casi solemne: —Atribufdos a Rafael. 

Me volvi a dirigirles una nueva ojeada y el 
Sefior Polonio continué: —Reparad que tan 
sédlo digo atribufdos. En mi humilde parecer 
valen més que si fuesen de Rafael . . . ;Yo los 
creo del Divino! 

—~Quién es el Divino? 

El mayordomo abrié los brazos definitiva- 
mente consternado; —:Y vos me lo preguntéis, 
Excelencia? ;Quién puede ser sino Leonardo de 
Vinci .. .! 

Y guardé silencio, contempl4ndome con ver- 
dadera léstima. Yo apenas disimulé una son- 
risa burlona: El Sefior Polonio aparenté no 
verla, y, sagaz como un cardenal romano, 
comenzé a adularme: —Hasta hoy no habia 
dudado ... Ahora os confieso que dudo. Ex- 
celencia, acaso tengdis razén. Andrea del Sarto 
pinté mucho en el taller de Leonardo, y sus 
cuadros de esa época se parecen tanto, que 
mds de una vez han sido confundidos ... En 
el mismo Vaticano hay un ejemplo: La Madona 
de la Rosa. Unos la juzgan del Vinci y otros del 
Sarto. Yo la creo del marido de Dofia Lucrecia 
del Fede, pero tocada por el Divino. Ya sabéis 
que era cosa frecuente entre maestros y dis- 
cfpulos. 

Yo le escuchaba con un gesto de fatiga. El 
Sefior Polonio, al terminar su oracién, me hizo 
una profunda reverencia, y corrié con los 
brazos en alto, de una en otra ventana, soltando 
los cortinajes. La c4mara quedé en una media 
luz propicia para el suefio. El Sefior Polonio se 
despidié en voz baja, como si estuviese en una 
capilla, y salié sin ruido, cerrando tras sf la 
puerta ... Era tanta mi fatiga, que dormi 
hasta la caida de la tarde. Me desperté sofiando 
con Maria Rosario.' 


Even for one ignorant of the Florentine 
School and art in general, the Mayordomo 
has appeared ridiculous and aroused 
antipathy. His exaggerated scraping be- 
fore people, paintings, and religious sub- 
jects above his caste and grasp, his 
vaga sonrisa doctoral, his voz cascada, 
his puppet-like motions where he first 
bows monkey-like, then in a gesture of 
frantic desperation, arms upraised, rushes 
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to close the curtains on the scene, are 
laughable. The insincerity of his flattery 


is repulsive. And the Marqués obviously 


scorns him. These emotions, impressions, 
are borne out by the story, and probably 
satisfy the author’s poetic demands on 
his reader. In fact, the point of the scene 
is the presentation of the pomposity of 
Polonio—El Sefior Polonio—for which 
no knowledge of art is necessary. 

However, the passage bristles with 
artistic unknowns, and it is these worlds 
we wish to map. For example, what does 
the reader, or the Marqués, or Valle- 
Incl4n know of the Florentine School, 
the biblical scenes mentioned, Andrea del 
Sarto, Raphael, El Divino Leonardo da 
Vinci, La Madona de la Rosa in the Vati- 
can, the husband of Dofia Lucrecia del 
Fede? 

The Mayordomo Polonio (shades of 
Hamlet) may be a bore, but he is not 
stupid, and yet the Marqués successfully 
mocks him. And he is mocked in terms 
of these artistic unknowns. 

Why does Valle-Inclan employ these 
poetic media? Would an inquiry into 
these incognita show our first impressions 
to be right or wrong, Valle-Inclan’s art 
to be immaculate or stained? 

Bradomin gives no clear indication that 
he knows who painted the pictures, so 
perhaps the first. questions that should be 
asked are the factual: Does the Marqués 
know enough about art to ridicule Polonio 
successfully? Can we identify the Mar- 
qués with the author and judge their 
knowledge of art as one? 

We do not believe that these questions 
should or can be answered directly. We 
know that Valle-Incl4n knew artists and 
lived with their work. We know that one 
of his reasons for wanting to go to Italy 
was to experience the reality of an Italian 
garden as painted by Vel4zquez. There 
is obviously much of Valle-Inclan in his 
creation, the Marqués. Let us simply 
assume that the art experience of the one 
is the art experience of the other, and 
that that experience is extraordinary. 
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Really, it does not matter whether 
Bradomin (or don Ramén) hesitates over 
the authorship of the antiguos lienzos de 
la escuela florentina. That involves mere 
factual knowledge. 

Bradomin probably has more facts 
than Polonio, the immediate evidence to 
the contrary, but the important point is 
that he can appreciate the art, under- 
stand its poetry and beauty. Polonio 
remains on the level of learned, dusty, 
unmoving facts and prejudices. His rea- 
sons for being aware of the paintings are 
not those of artistic appreciation, but he 
likes them because of their religious 
subjects, because they are famous, in 
short, because he has been told that they 
are good. 

Very well. We shall believe in the good 
taste of don Ramén and the Marqués. 
But what will be the definition of our 
faith? What will be the pattern of the 
facts of painting that don Ramén spreads 
over us? 

The usual authorities, Berenson and 
van Marle,? indicate, for the Florentine 
School, a vast quantity of religious sub- 
jects, but a surprising scarcity of the 
scenes mentioned here: ““The Finding of 
Moses,” “Judith with the Head of Holo- 
fernes,”’ and “Susanna with the Elders.” 

If we take Polonio’s suggestion that 
the antiguos lienzos are by the same 
painter, the problem seems to become 
impossible, for, while Raphael painted a 
“Finding of Moses,” and Botticelli and 
Michelangelo “Judith,” apparently no 
painter of the Florentine School painted 
all three scenes. 

Besides, we should know that Raphael, 
despite his connections with Florence, is 
really considered an Umbrian, whom only 
a fool like Polonio would mistake for a 
Florentine. 

Is our faith in don Ramén’s artistic 
knowledge unshaken? Yes, when we re- 
member that he fully prepared us for 
faith in the Marqués in this Sonata. He 
had Bradomin—a genial description of 
recollection—first remember the Princesa 
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Gaetani in terms of Rubens’ portrait or 
portraits (in some texts) of Maria de 
Médicis. We discovered that Rubens 
painted not only a portrait of the Medici 
Princess, which hangs in the Prado in 
Madrid, but also a whole series of fabu- 
lous paintings of Maria’s life, which are 
in the Louvre in Paris. 

Who is Lucrecia dei Fede? Polonio is 
showing off his factual knowledge, but do 
we know whether her husband is Raphael 
or Andrea del Sarto or some other artist 
suggested by the Mayordomo’s scheming 
intelligence? He turns out to be Andrea 
del Sarto, and the artist’s portrait of 
his difficult wife hangs in the Prado, 
where all good Spaniards may see her. 

“In the Prado. ... In the Prado... .” 
Of course, Sonata de Primavera is written 
by a Spaniard living in Madrid, written 
for himself with his love of art, written 
for Spaniards living in Madrid; for 
Spaniards who would know the Prado 
and could bring their knowledge and 
experience to their appreciation and 
understanding of this passage. 

What else connected with this scene 
can also be found in the great museum? 
Polonio says the Madona de la Rosa is in 
the Vatican, and that it was painted 
either by Andrea del Sarto or Leonardo. 

How ignorant he is! This time he even 
has his facts wrong, despite his acierto 
doctoral with Lucrecia. Any good madri- 
lefio knows that Raphael painted the 
Madona con la Rosa, and that it hangs, 
not in Rome, but in the Prado. 

Through an apparently simple process, 
it is not difficult for the reader to identify 
himself with the Marqués, who becomes 
identified with don Ramén, who becomes 
in his turn identified with the Marqués 
and us. Bradomin mocks Polonio. There- 
fore we mock Polonio, and so does Valle- 
Inclén. 


Would it be possible for don Ramén to 
step outside the personality of this three- 
headed poet-creator and mock it, that is, 
the Marqués, but particularly us, the 


reader? 


As before, on the important level of 
art appreciation, it does not matter that 
we have not found the “original” paint- 
ings of the Florentine School—unques- 
tionably they are still on the walls of the 
palace in Ligura—but here are some 
curious facts. 

In the Prado there hang, “painted by 
the same artist,” a ‘Finding of Moses,” 
a “Judith with the Head of Holofernes,”’ 
and a “Susanna with the Elders.” The 
artist is Jacopo Robusti, called Tinto- 
retto; his school, Venetian.* 

Putting aside as childishly foolish the 
possibility that don Ramén has confused 
Tintoretto with the Florentine School, 
we as readers face an illuminating con- 
clusion: while we gleefully join the Mar- 
qués in mocking Polonio, Valle-Incl4n has 
constructed a fascinating Renaissance 
machine which can mock us for our ig- 
norance of the Prado collection, and par- 
ticularly for our lack of familiarity with 
the Venetian and Florentine painters. 

What reality lies in the flashing eyes 
behind the quevedos of don Ramén? As 
the legitimate fruit of our reading this 
entertaining passage, what artistic reality 
do we finally claim as ours? 


NOTES 


1 Valle-Incl4n, Sonata de primavera (Austral), 
pp. 20-21. 

? Bernhard Berenson, The Florentine Painters 
of the Renaissance, 3rd ed., New York, 1912. 
Raymond van Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923. 
* August L. Mayer, Meisterwerke der Gemdlde- 
sammlung des Prado in Madrid, Miinchen, 
1922, Tintoretto, pp. 70-71; Andrea del Sarto, 
pp. 30-32; Raphael, p. 26. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE IN SPANISH 


Anfpat 
University of Washington, Seattle 


The present study is the result of re- 
peated attempts to explain to students 
the function of the definite article in 
Spanish. Students seem particularly puz- 
zled about it when they have to write a 
free composition or when they analyze a 
passage written in Spanish. There has 
been, to my knowledge, no adequate 
presentation of this subject because of 
the impossibility of reducing it to a set 
of rules. Its function and purpose, how- 
ever, can be determined, and certain 
patterns can be established for our 
guidance. 

The only comprehensive study of the 
Spanish definite article that I have been 
able to find is one by the Colombian 
Rufino José Cuervo. It is a pamphlet 
reprinted from the Boletin del Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo, Vol. ur, No. 1 (Bogota, 
1946), as “una muestra de los materiales 
que dejé preparados . . . para la continua- 
cién de su Diccionario de Construccién y 
Régimen de la Lengua Castellana” (p. 5). 
In it I found a wealth of examples taken 
from Spanish literature of various periods 
and an attempt to classify the uses of 
the definite article. It is a very useful 
source for anyone interested in a detailed 
study of the subject. It confirmed a 
number of the conclusions I had reached 
after careful study of many hundreds of 
pages of varied material and it gave me 
other suggestions. 

The purpose of this paper is somewhat 
different and more limited in scope. It 
attempts to explain the function of the 
definite article in modern Spanish and to 
lay down some general principles as 
guides for students of that language. The 
neuter article lo is omitted because it 
requires treatment beyond the aim of 
this paper. 

The study of the definite article is in- 


timately related to the study of the noun, 
but for this very reason it has not re- 
ceived adequate consideration. Grammars 
state that the use of the definite article 
in English and in Spanish is similar and 
then add a list of exceptions deemed 
sufficient for their purposes. No explana- 
tions are given. Howevr, unless the 
teachers and students cf S anish under- 
stand the principles un lying the use 
of the definite article, they will instinc- 
tively resort to English usage in most 
cases not specifically found in their text- 
books. 

A comparison of a number of pages of 
the same material in the two languages 
will yield these obvious conclusions: 

1. The definite article occurs far more 
frequently in Spanish than in English. 

2. The indefinite article occurs far less 
frequently in Spanish than in English. 

3. Singular, unmodified proper nouns 
do not take the definite article in English 
and take it infrequently in Spanish. 

4. The definite article is not used in 
either language in direct address. 

5. When a noun is preceded by a de- 
monstrative or a possessive adjective, no 
article is used in either language. 

Let us now try to answer some elemen- 
tary questions which might be asked by a 
student. Let us assume that he knows 
what a noun is. But what makes a given 
noun definite? And when it is not definite, 
what is it? The answer to the second 
question seems to be that it is indefinite. 
Something is either definite or indefinite. 
Definite or indefinite in what way or to 
whom? All language is communication, 
and it requires a speaker and an audience, 
an audience that is either present or im- 
plied. We can then say that this some- 
thing must be definite to the satisfaction 
of the speaker and of his “audience.” The 
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extent in which the noun is used—number 
of units or quantity—must be definite; its 
identity must be unmistakable. It is not 
necessary that the actual number or exact 
measure be given, but that it can be 
ascertained by the audience which has 
accepted it as definite. If the questions 
“How much?” or “How many?” and 
“Which?” can be answered, the noun is 
definite. When I say “I see a man,” the 
noun man is definite to me, but not nec- 
essarily to others. From the point of view 
of language practice, the noun man in 
this sentence is considered indefinite be- 
cause it fails to show to which man I am 
referring. If I say “I ate the apple,” apple 
is intended as definite because it answers 
to the specifications of number and iden- 
tity. In this particular sentence the 
definite article preceding the noun is 
intended to point out that I want the 
noun apple to be accepted as definite. If 
I realize that the person I am talking to 
does not know which apple, I say “I ate 
an apple.”” When I say “I drank the 
wine,” a definite wine is mentioned. 
Otherwise I should say “I drank some 
wine.” 

Thus far Spanish usage parallels Eng- 
lish usage of the definite article. But 
Spanish also requires the definite article 
in the sentence “El hierro es un metal.” 
Why? Because to the Spanish mind 
totality of something is equally definite, 
as a concept. This is an important differ- 
ence which must be remembered. 

There is another way of classifying 
nouns which is very pertinent in deter- 
mining the use of the definite article. 
Nouns are divided into proper and com- 
mon. Let us first consider proper nouns. 
These nouns begin with a capital letter 
and are generally used in the singular, as 
names which identify single individuals 
or things, thus becoming automatically 
definite in extent and identity to anyone. 
The definite article becomes unnecessary 
as a sign of definiteness and it is usually 
dispensed with in Spanish, as in the 
following examples: “‘Pedro es muy rico. 
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Dios es justo. Madrid es la capital de 
Espafia.””! 

We are now ready to state our first 
principle: In Spanish, singular, unmodi- 
fied proper nouns are normally definite. 
They do not need the definite article and 
generally omit it.? 

Common nouns, as the name implies, 
are names common to a number of in- 
dividuals, places, or things. Abstract 
nouns are also included in this group. 
The purpose of the definite article, when 
used before a common noun, is to indicate 
that it is being used as a definite noun. 

The Spanish definite article is really an 
atonic, proclitic limiting adjective. How- 
ever, most limiting adjectives can show 
extent but not identity. Only the definite 
article and the demonstrative and posses- 
sive adjectives can show both. The defi- 
nite article often replaces these two in 
Spanish, but cannot precede them when 
they are placed before a noun. That 
would cause a duplication of function. 
Let us consider, with reference to the 
same book, the following sentences: ‘‘E ste 
libro es grande. Mz libro es grande. El 
libro es grande.” 

In all three sentences the noun is 
definite, both in extent and identity. The 
first one, in addition, points out the book. 
The second shows that it belongs to me. 
The third does not add anything else. 
Again, este libro or its plural, estos libros, 
and mi(s) libro(s) show a rather limited 
extent. In the three examples given above, 
el libro is identical in extent with the 
other two. But the definite article may 
also be used to show all the possible 
extent of which the noun it modifies is 
capable, as when we say “El hombre es 
mortal.” Even used in the singular it can 
refer to one and all men. This “elasticity” 
in showing extent is a characteristic of 
the definite article. 

Obviously, any noun—proper or com- 
mon—by which we identify the person or 
persons we are addressing is amply defi- 
nite and requires no identifying tag: 
“Buenos dias, nifio (sefiorita, mamd, mu- 
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chachos).’’ “‘Dame la pata, lorita.” ‘“En- 
vuélveme en tu manto, joh niebla!’”’ Let 
us add a few examples showing different 
situations in which the definite article is 
required: “El nifio est& enfermo” (A 
single, definite child). ‘Los nifios van a 
la escuela” (A definite group of children 
and a definite school). “La leche esté 
caliente’ (The milk is definite to the 
hearer). ‘La leche es alimenticia” (Total 
extent and therefore definite). “El hombre 
busca la felicidad” (Man as representa- 
tive of the species). ‘Las bonitas son mds 
vanidosas que las feas’”’ (Adjectives used 
as nouns of total extent). “El que estudia 
aprende” (A clause used as a definite 
noun). “‘Tantas letras tiene el ‘st’ como 
el ‘no’” (Adverbs used as definite nouns). 

The second general principle may be 
stated as follows: The Spanish definite 
article is used before a common noun of 
any sort or any word or expression acting 
as a noun, except in direct address, when 
the extent and identity of the noun are 
clearly determined and so understood by 
the speaker and his audience. The extent 
may range from a unit or a portion to the 
total number or amount that can be 
designated by the noun. 

The omission of the definite article 
before a Spanish noun is as important as 
its use, and at times most significant and 
revealing. Special shades of meaning are 
obtained by the deliberate omission of 
the definite article in a given situation. 
In literary style nouns in pairs or in a 
series frequently discard the article to add 
elegance, force, and raciness to the sen- 
tence. The student who learns only that 
after certain words or before certain nouns 
the definite article is omitted in Spanish 
will either acquire fixed notions and call 
any deviation therefrom incorrect Spanish 
or beconstantly puzzled by Spanish “incon- 
sistency.”’ How can he reconcile sentences 
such as “Yo hablo inglés” and “Usted 
habla el inglés muy bien?” Can he detect 
any difference between “Voy a casa” and 
“Voy a la casa?” No simple formula can 
be given to guide the foreigner. There 


are, however, a few recognizable patterns 
that cover the majority of cases. These 
patterns may throw some light on many 
otherwise unexplainable and seemingly 
arbitrary cases. 

If definiteness in extent and identity 
are of negligible importance, the tendency 
is for the common noun to appear alone. 
Omissions of the definite and indefinite 
articles* are quite frequent in Spanish and 
occur in many different constructions, 
only the most pertinent of which need be 
mentioned here. 

1. When the noun is used in a truly 
indefinite or partitive sense, the definite 
article cannot be used: “Tengo libros” 
(plural, indefinite number). ‘Tengo di- 
nero” (singular, partitive use). “Hay 
hombres que no saben quiénes son sus 
padres.” 

2. When a noun is used to form an 
adjectival expression, the expression nor- 
mally follows the noun it modifies, a 
preposition (frequently de) links the two 
nouns, and the adjectival expression con- 
tains no article: “La leccién de gramdiica. 
El juego de ajedrez. Un problema sin 
importancia.”’ 

3. A similar construction is frequently 
used to form adverbial expressions, which 
use a greater variety of prepositions, and 
which do not have to come right after 
the words they modify: “Mi amigo me 
escribe con frecuencia. Hagalo con cuidado. 
Por fortuna pasaba por alli un médico.”’ 

4. Proverbs, idioms, and other expres- 
sions that have become fixed frequently 
discard the article as well as other super- 
fluous words, with the result that the 
sentence in which they are used often is 
lighter, more forceful, or more euphonic: 
“Mas vale ser cabeza de ratén que cola de 
leén. Dddivas quebrantan pefias.” In the 
first proverb, de ratén and de leén act as 
adjectives modifying cabeza and cola, 
respectively, while the articles have been 
omitted before cabeza and cola because 
they are not absolutely essential to make 
the idea intelligible, and the concepts of 
extent and identity are very secondary. 
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The same thing happens in the second 
proverb. 

We may begin to suspect the presence 
of an idiom when a noun, for no logical 
reason, appears without its normal article. 
It may also be generally added that to 
give an expression a figurative meaning 
we frequently omit the article: “Estar en 
cama” (to be confined to one’s bed). 
“Estar en la cama” (to be in or on the 
bed). “Estar en capilla” (to be awaiting 
execution). “Estar en la capilla” (to be 
in the chapel). 

5. A common noun may acquire the 

force and individuality of a proper noun, 
dropping the article as a result. In the 
sentence “Se reunieron en palacio,” refer- 
ence is made to a very specific palace, 
usually the Royal Palace.‘ The following 
is a very striking, although not uncom- 
mon, case of personification found in Act 
xix of La Celestina. Tristan, aided by 
another servant, is taking home the 
mangled body of his master, who was 
tragically killed in an accident. Tristan 
displays his grief by exclaiming: “Vaya 
con nosotros llanto, acomp4fienos soledad 
siganos desconsuelo, visitenos tristeza, 
cibranos luto y dolorosa jerga.” All these 
nouns discard the normal definite article 
because of the “personal” function they 
are performing in this sentence. It would 
be quite proper to capitalize them. Notice 
that the last noun, though modified, 
omits the article to conform with the 
series. 
6. Conversely, when proper nouns de- 
part from their normal meaning or are 
used as types, the definite article is 
added. El Veldzquez means a certain 
Spanish dictionary rather than its author. 
El Quijote means the book whose hero is 
Don Quijote. Zl Mecenas or El mecenas is 
a term applied to patrons of letters, in 
memory of the Roman statesman. 

7. Nicknames and epithets following 
the name of a person quite naturally take 
the definite article, as in Alfonso el Sabio 
and Juana la Loca. 

8. Grammars point out the Spanish 
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use of the definite article for the possessive 
adjective when referring to parts of the 
body or things worn by an individual. 
This substitution is not imperative, but 
it is usually made, provided that the part 
of the body or thing worn is not the 
subject or the predicate of the sentence 
and that other words in the sentence 
(subject, verb, indirect object) identify 
the possessor. In many such sentences 
Spanish also requires an indirect object 
pronoun, except when the part of the 
body mentioned “‘seems”’ to perform some 
action by itself. The indirect object pro- 
noun, if needed, will be either reflexive 
or non-reflexive, as the case demands: 
“Sus ojos me persiguen. Su sombrero es 
muy bonito. Este es su sombrero.’ El 
nifio abrié los ojos y me miré con dulzura. 
Abra usted la boca y saque la lengua. Ei 
chico metié la mano en el bolsillo y sacé 
la navaja para limpiarse las ufias. Ella se 
puso los guantes antes de salir. Ella se 
lavé la cara y las manos con agua y 
jabén. Ella le lavé la cara y las manos.” 

Additional examples and explanations 
of special cases could be given here, but 
that is not our purpose. Those interested 
in further details will find many in the 
Cuervo pamphlet mentioned above. 

While no foolproof rules can be devised 
to explain all cases of usage or omission 
of the definite article in Spanish, the 
following generalizations may help the 
reader to understand its function and 
purpose, to make him aware of its pres- 
ence or absence before Spanish nouns, to 
interpret more accurately what he reads, 
and to determine whether to use or omit 
the definite article in fairly normal situa- 
tions. 

1. The Spanish definite article has no 
independent function or meaning of its 
own. It is primarily a language sign of 
definiteness. 

2. In Spanish any noun is considered 
definite if both its extent and identity 
are known to the speaker and his audi- 
ence. 

3. When a noun by itself can show it 
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is definite, it does not require the definite 
article and generally discards it. This 
normally happens in direct address, and 
with singular, unmodified proper nouns 
or personified common nouns. 

4. When a noun is intended as definite 
but its definiteness is not obvious, the 
definite article is used. 

5. When a noun is preceded by a de- 
monstrative or possessive adjective, the 
definite article cannot be used. 

6. When definiteness is of no conse- 
quence and brevity is desired, the definite 
article tends to be omitted. 

7. Nouns forming part of adjectival 
and adverbial expressions generally omit 
the definite article. 

8. A clearly indefinite use of a noun 
rejects the definite article. 

9. Expressions which at some time or 
another in the development of the Spanish 
language became set, either using or 
omitting the definite article, tend to resist 
modification and account for many of the 
exceptional cases. 


NOTES 


1 In this group are included unmodified given 
names and family names, and, in general, un- 
modified proper nouns. A considerable number 
of geographical names “‘arbitrarily” take the 
definite article, such as names of rivers, oceans, 
seas, mountains, volcanoes, winds, steamers, 
some countries, towns, and others. With respect 
to the first seven of these groups of names it is 
evident that the masculine nouns rio, océano, 
mar, monte or montes, volcdn, viento, and vapor, 
respectively, have been omitted and their 
corresponding definite articles have been re- 
tained, regardless of the ending—masculine, 
feminine, or even plural—of the following 
proper name: El Amazonas, El Magdalena, El 
Atldntico, El Mediterrdneo, El Guadarrama, Los 
Pirineos, El Aconcagua, El (vapor) Santa He- 
lena, El (viento) Cierzo. In the case of lakes the 
word lago is generally retained and the definite 
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article is, of course, perfectly regular. Simi- 
larly, many other cases might be explained by 
the omission of a common noun: La (nacién 
or reptiblica) Argentina (or argentina, argen- 
tine, silvery). Still others might be explained 
by the raising of a noun from common to 
proper: El Salvador (the savior). An opposite 
tendency is observed in some modified proper 
nouns which are used without the definite 
article when the two words are considered as a 
single name: Puerto Rico, San Salvador, and 
Costa Rica. The present tendency is toward 
dropping the article before names of countries 
as their common-noun origin fades away : (Los) 
Estados Unidos, (El) Peri. The well-known 
titles San, Santo, Santa, Don, Dofia, Fray, Sor, 
and other less common ones usually discard 
the definite article when followed by a proper 
name. It is interesting to note that if the com- 
mon noun fraile is used in place of the title 
Fray the definite article will be restored. 
?Plural proper nouns and modified proper 
nouns—the modifier implies choice—require 
the definite article because they no longer 
represent single individuals or places: Las 
Espaiias, La Espaiia meridional. 

It is a question of terminology whether we 
can speak of a Spanish indefinite article. Latin 
had no articles. The Spanish definite article 
is nothing more than a weakened form of a 
Latin demonstrative, but its Spanish function 
as an article is quite well established. The 
Spanish indefinite article coincides in form 
with the number un(o), una, from which it 
derives, and its numerical meaning is as promi- 
nent as its function as an article, if not more 
so. Sentences in which a (an) or one may be 
interchangeably used in English usually take 
un (una) in Spanish. Where one cannot satis- 
factorily replace a (an), the Spanish indefinite 
article is more sparingly used, particularly 
before unmodified nouns. Its numerical force 
is still felt, and when used as an article it fre- 
quently imparts greater emphasis to the noun. 
‘Even the stronger possessive adjective may 
sometimes be dropped in similar situations: 
**(Mi) mama me tiene prohibido salir sola a la 
calle.” 

5 These first three sentences can, of course, be 
rephrased for greater clarity: ‘‘Este es el 
sombrero de ella.”’ 
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UN VISTAZO A LA POESIA DE JORGE LUIS BORGES 


L. Conzetman 
San Francisco, California 


He fatigado la poesia de Jorge Luis 
Borges. En el volumen nada grueso de 
Poemas, (1922-1943) me refugié con una 
rica aventura lfrica. Este librito encarcela 
una diversa profusién: una sincera emo- 
cién, un sentimiento patrio, una expre- 
sién estética original, un acopio de meta- 
fisica. La coleccién consiste en cinco 
partes, a saber: Fervor de Buenos Aires 
(1923); Luna de enfrente (1925); Cuaderno 
San Martin (1929); Muertes de Buenos 
Aires y Otros poemas (las dos tltimas sin 
fecha). Mas por ser tan unidas las cinco 
secciones constituyen una sola. Los poe- 
mas son muchos pero el poema es uno. 

Nacimiento, juventud, vida: nombres 
de lugar y fechas son, segin Borges, 
fraudes o muertes de la palabra. Lo que 
si vale es penetrar a la entrafia del poeta, 
a la intimidad acurrucada en su obra. 
éPara qué trazar biografia? :Importa 
ahondar, por ejemplo, en sus viajes, 
saber que Borges estudia en Suiza en la 
época de la primera guerra mundial o 
que después pasa a Espafia donde se 
vincula con los ultraistas? El mismo poeta 
afirma la ilusién de sus afios europeos, la 
continuidad de su permanencia espiritual 
en Buenos Aires. 

Fijarse en la obra, porque la poesia es 
el lente que revela al escritor. Cosmopolita 
este argentino (traduce a Kafka y a 
Woolf), a veces escribe sus poemas en un 
inglés perfecto en absoluto, como en el 
caso de los dos “Prose Poems for I. J.” 
de la seccién Otros poemas, el primero de 
los cuales reza asi: 


The useless dawn finds me in a deserted street- 
corner; I have outlived the night. 

Nights are proud waves: darkblue topheavy 
waves laden with all hues of deep spoil, laden 
with things unlikely and desirable. 

Nights have a habit of mysterious gifts and 
refusals, of things half given away, half 


withheld, of joys with a dark hemisphere. 
Nights act that way, I tell you. 

The surge, that night, left me the customary 
shreds and odd ends: some hated friends to 
chat with, music for dreams, and the smok- 
ing of bitter ashes. The things my hungry 
heart has no use for. 

The big wave brought you. 

Words, any words, your laughter; and you so 
lazily and incessantly beautiful. We talked 
and you have forgotten the words. 

The shattering dawn finds me in a deserted 
street of my city. 

Your profile turned away, the sounds that go 
to make your name, the lilt of your laughter: 
these are the illustrious toys you have left 
me. 

I turn them over in the dawn, I lose them, I 
find them; I tell them to the few stray dogs 
and to the few stray stars of the dawn. 

Your dark rich life... 

I must get at you, somehow: I put away those 
illustrious toys you have left me, I want your 
hidden look, your real smile—that lonely, 
mocking smile your cool mirror knows.’ 


Inexorablemente Borges perpetiia su 
esencial argentinidad, marca bonaerense. 
Pertenece al arrabal, patria chica de la 
ciudad. Es el hombre callejero, el cantor 
de barrio, el portefio.2 El poema de su 
vida y de su muerte est4 concentrado en 
el fervor de Buenos Aires, una especie de 
ciudad eterna en su sentir. Y las lineas 
meramente perfectas de “La fundacién 
mitolégica de Buenos Aires” lo declaran: 


2Y fué por este rio de suefiera y de barro 
que las proas vinieron a fundarme la patria? 
Irian a los tumbos los barquitos pintados 
entre los camalotes de la corriente zaina. 


Pensando bien la cosa supondremos que el 
rio 

era azulejo entonces como oriundo del cielo 

con su estrellita roja para marcar el sitio 

en que ayuné Juan Diaz y los indios comieron. 


Lo cierto es que mil hombres y otros mil arri- 
baron 

por un mar que tenfa cinco lunas de anchura 

y aun estaba repleto de sirenas y endriagos 

y de piedras imanes que enloquecen la brdjula. 
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Prendieron unos ranchos trémulos en la costa, 

durmieron extrafiados. Dicen que en el Ria- 
chuelo 

pero son embelecos fraguados en la Boca. 

Fué una manzana entera y en mi barrio: en 
Palermo. 


Una manzana entera pero en mité del campo 
presenciada de auroras y lluvias y suestadas. 
La manzana pareja que persiste en mi barrio: 
Guatemala, Serrano, Paraguay, Gurruchaga. 
Un almacén rosado como revés de naipe 

brillé y en la trastienda conversaron un truco; 
el almacén rosado florecié en un compadre 

ya patrén de la esquina, ya resentido y duro. 
El primer organito salvaba el horizonte 

con su achacoso porte, su habanera y su gringo. 
El corralén seguro ya opinaba IRIGOYEN, 
algdn piano mandaba tangos de Saborido. 


Una cigarrerfa sahumé como una rosa 

el desierto. La tarde se habia ahondado en 
ayeres, 

los hombres compartieron un pasado ilusorio. 

Sélo falté una cosa: la vereda de enfrente. 


A = se me hace cuento que empezé Buenos 
res: 
La juzgo tan eterna como el agua y el aire.* 

Se intuye que el afecto que Borges 
dedica a ese sector de América equivale a 
una casi resignacién, tal vez serenidad, la 
aceptacién de lo ineludible. El poeta 
forma parte de ella. Palpita en su interior 
la recéndita clave de sus afios: es su 
destino. Hace muchas generaciones que 
es argentino; formula con orgullo las 
laudes.* Los homenajes que rinde a los 
antepasados de su sangre y a los de su 
espiritu—personajes ilustres en la historia 
de su pafis—lo declaran. 

Intercalado en sus versos, un vocabu- 
lario netamente criollo (la expresién cabal 
del sabor argentino) delata la provenien- 
cia geografica. En mitd del campo, una sé 
de agua, 80s, se aquerenciaba, a mi ciudd, 
verdd y tapaos, por ejemplo. En sus 
poemas figuran importantemente el alma- 
cén, el bandonedén, la baraja criolla, el 
corralén, el mate, la milonga, el organito, 
el patio, el truco. 

De la conciencia argentina sale su pre- 
dileccién por el tango, himno del arrabal. 
También favorece la misica de la guita- 
rra. (Aqui intervienen amor, patria, 
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religién.) En ella descubre la pampa, 
indieacién de posibilidades que no se 
revelan de golpe, sino poco a poco, casi 
increfblemente. La pampa, cuya vastedad 
proporciona a Dios el solo espacio ade- 
cuado para moverse a su antojo.® 

Y la oscuridad, al traducir en campo el 
pueblo, lo endiosa—de ahi su preferencia 
a la noche. Exalta su profundidad, su 
soledad (pues le aparta de la hipocresia 
inherente en todo ser humano), su anula- 
cién. “La noche es una fiesta larga y 
sola.’’* Por los barrios andédnimos, desve- 
lado, Borges persiste en sus andanzas 
nocturnas. 

Mas su maquina de escribir no es 
insomne; despacha poco. Sus versos no 
brotan con espontaneidad ni un solo 
instante. Son deliberados, de acuerdo con 
su naturaleza. Borges se disciplina. Su 
cuidadosa elaboracién, su busca ardua e 
interminable a la sola palabra que corres- 
ponde, implican detenimiento y, por 
consiguiente, poco rendimiento. Las poe- 
sfas en su mayoria son breves y de mucho 
pensamiento. Tal compresién inflige una 
construccién densa, opaca a su obra. De 
las numerosas palabras que paladea, se 
arraigan tan sdlo unas pocas.’ La poesia 
da la impresién de una casi inmovilidad 
por la repeticién de voces y asuntos. 
Singular semejanza: un ciego cuyas 
manos prefiguran un mundo problemé- 
tico, un Borges cuya pluma palpa los 
versos préximos (el mismo poeta forma 
la comparacién).* Esta composicién lenta, 
al escasear la produccién literaria, esparce 
el predominio cerebral por ella. 

Pues Borges se acerca a la belleza 
intelectualmente. Adin cuando la percibe 
por medio de los sentidos el goce que 
experimenta el poeta persevera en el 
cerebro. Su percepcién sensual traslada 
los objetos a conceptos generales: ‘el 
color de la tarde,” “la fragancia per- 
dida,”’ “el ruido cansado”; rara vez les 
otorga mds exactitud. Sabe apreciar la 
belleza feminina, por ejemplo, mas su 
sentido visual casi nunca hace concreta a 
la mujer. De una manera abstracta no 
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traspasa de la sencilla “‘belleza’”’ o “‘her- 
mosura”—o en un caso, “la multitud de 
tu hermosura.” E insistentemente el 
poeta manifiesta la sensibilidad implaca- 
ble que adjudica un sello inconfundible 
a su visién del mundo que le rodea. Al 
rechazar minuciosidades, Borges trans- 
mite las imprecisiones con voces que no 
solian cohabitar antes. 

El poeta abunda en una evocacién 
estética (originalidad en la diccién de 
belleza) que grita su desprecio unilateral 
de lo cursi, de lo trillado. Intrinsecamente 
Borges son los imAgenes que usa. Palabras 
raras, metd&foras inusitadas, un desfile 
incesante de cosas nuevas saludan al 
lector. Leer una poesia de Borges es 
asistir a un episodio literario sin estrenar. 
La sorpresa (hay tanta) que el poeta 
presta a su obra refleja su perpetuo 
asombro del mundo donde la muchedum- 
bre ve solamente costumbre.” 

La sencillez exterior, diafanidad evi- 
dente (ausencia de rodeos intrincados) 
esconden profundidades insospechadas. 
Mucho y muy oscuro pensamiento. Poco 
y bien mesurado escrito. Complejidad 
insondable a veces. La produccién lite- 
raria de Borges es la recopilacién de su 
amplia deliberacién metafisica: “Si las 
paginas de este libro permiten algtin verso 
feliz, perdéneme el lector la descortesia 
de haberlo usurpado yo, previamente. 
Nuestras nadas poco difieren; es trivial y 
fortuita la circunstancia de que seas ti 
el lector de estos ejercicios, y yo su 
redactor.’””" 

Esta afirmacién, no tanto de la esencial 
naderfia de nuestra existencia, sino tam- 
bién de la identidad de los muchos des- 
tinos individuales, es el presagio de las 
poesias que siguen. En el A quien leyere 
esté en mintsculo el pensamiento de 
Borges. 

Su mente atareada prodiga una caterva 
de ideas recogidas de su constante busca 
teolégica. Su filosofia aparece concen- 
trada en el poema “La noche cfclica” y 
en la amplitud de notas que lo acompafia: 
defiende la probabilidad de una repeticién 


generalizada de sucesos y seres. Y en la 
analogia, la casi-identidad de todas las 
experiencias, de todos los destinos, la 
historia universal llega a ser la de un solo 
hombre.” 

La cohesién que entrelaza los multiples 
aspectos de la obra de Borges representa 
su affn de unidad: volvedoras son las 
palabras que prefiere, volvedores los 
temas, de la misma manera que vuelve la 
noche que simboliza su metaffisica. En 
esta constancia, esta invariabilidad de la 
vida humana, Borges ve la declaracién, la 
promisién de que ninguna calamidad, 
ningtin dictador (se infiere la referencia al 
régimen actual) pueda tocarnos. 

En los afios recientes, Borges se ha 
limitado a la exclusiva publicacién de 
obras en prosa: comete cuentos. La his- 
toria de la eternidad (1936), El jardin de 
senderos que se bifurcan (1942), y El 
Aleph (1949) contienen piezas fantdsticas 
mayormente. Me olvidaba: a veces se 
asoma un cuento policial. La prosa posee 
el ademAn lfrico, mistico; los raros casales; 
la misma falta de prolijidad que ostenta 
la poesia. 

De interés a quienes lamentan su poca 
difusién en el mundo de las letras es el 
hecho de que sus Ficciones (1941 y 1944) 
acaban de ser publicades en francés; la 
prensa europea las recibe con estruendosa 
cordialidad, y pronuncia entre otros los 
nombres de Lao-Tsé y Kafka. Este afio 
aparece en Buenos Aires Otras inquisi- 
ciones (1937-1952), obra que retine sus en- 
sayos de los dltimos quince afios. 

Entiendo demasiado bien (al deplo- 
rarlo) que un estudio de esta indole 
inevitablemente claudica. Por lo demas, 
que hable Borges. Yo no sé si mis pala- 
bras balbucientes hayan podido destapar 
un tanto la poesia. Sé que su mensaje 
especial corre detris de mi alma. 


NOTAS 


1 Borges, Poemas (1922-1948) (Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1943), pp. 157-158. 

2 En su libro El tamafio de mi esperanza (Buenos 
Aires: Proa, 1926), Borges, en el capftulo 
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**Profesién de fe literaria’’ dice lo siguiente a 
este respecto, pagina 145: ‘‘Yo soy un hombre 
que se aventuré a escribir y adn a publicar 
unos versos que hacfan memoria de dos barrios 
de esta ciudad que estaban entreveradisimos 
con su vida, porque en uno de ellos fué su 
nifiez y en el otro gozé y padecié un amor que 
quiz4é fué grande.’’ Y mds adelante agrega, al 
hablar de la torpeza de los eriticos: ‘‘Uno me 
traté de retrégrado; otro, embusteramente 
apiadado, me sefialé barrios mds pintorescos 
que los que me cupieron en suerte y me reco- 
mendé el tranvia 56 que va a los Patricios en 
lugar del 96 que va a Urquiza.” 

* Borges, Poemas, pp. 121-122. 

‘En su articulo ‘“Nuestras imposibilidades,”’ 
Sur, 4, Borges demuestra que su amor a la 
Argentina no es ciego, al dedicarle una critica 
acerba. 

5 En el capitulo “Invectiva contra el arraba- 
lero’’ de El tamafio de mi esperanza, p&gina 144, 
Borges llama a Santos Vega, al gaucho Cruz y 
a Martin Fierro ‘‘posibilidades de dioses.’’ Del 
mismo libro un capitulo es ‘“‘La pampa y el 
suburbio son dioses”’; en él dice (pdgina 24): 
‘De la riqueza infatigable del mundo, sdélo nos 
pertenecen el arrabal y la pampa.”’ 
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* Borges, Poemas, ‘‘Casi juicio final,’ p. 106. 
7En la pdgina 153 del capitulo ‘‘Profesién de 
fe literaria’’ (citado en la nota segunda) Borges 
afirma: ‘‘Yo he conquistado ya mi pobreza; 
ya he reconocido, entre miles, las nueve o diez 
palabras que se llevan bien con mi corazén; 
ya he escrito mds de un libro para poder escri- 
bir, acaso, una pdégina.”’ 

* Borges describe su manera de crear poes{a en 
el poema “‘Forjadura.”’ 

* En “‘Borges, narrador,” Sur, 14, 105, Amado 
Alonso escribe acertadamente sobre su singu- 
laridad estilfstica; aunque el articulo se refiere 
a sus cuentos, es muy aplicable a su poesia. 

10 En su articulo ‘“Elementos de preceptiva,” 
Sur, 7, 158, Borges da més amplios datos sobre 
su credo artistico. 

Estas palabras comprenden el quien 
leyere’”’ que precede las poesias de esta auto- 
antologia. 

12 En este sentido, algunos titulos claves en 
la poesia de Borges son: ‘‘Calle desconocida,” 
“Remordimiento por cualquier defuncién,” 
“Inscripcién en cualquier sepulcro.’’ Impor- 
tante también es la l{nea ‘‘Mi nombre es alguien 
y cualquiera” de la poesia “Jactancia de 
quietud,”’ p. 90. 
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A NOTE ON SPANISH AMERICAN LITERARY 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Rosert G. Mzap, Jr. 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Until the past twelve or fifteen years 
the field of Hispanic American literary 
historiography has been relatively un- 
developed.'! Scholars have preferred to 
dedicate themselves to the various na- 
tional literatures and a considerable body 
of historiography and criticism of this 
type has grown up in all the nations 
during the present century, but particu- 
larly in such countries as Argentina, 
Mexico and Chile. Prior to 1940 only 
two notable attempts had been made to 
evaluate the whole body of literary pro- 
duction in Spanish America. These stud- 
ies, by professors Alfred Coester of Stan- 
ford University and Luis Alberto Sanchez 
of Lima, were almost unique in their 
field and their popularity caused them to 
go through several editions within a short 
space of time.’ 

During the last ten years or so, 
however, the situation has changed con- 
siderably. Despite the various restric- 
tions imposed upon publication by war- 
time conditions between 1940 and 1945, 
literary historians and critics in Spanish 
America seem to have entered upon an 
unparalleled period of productivity which 
as yet shows no sign of slackening. Fur- 
thermore, it should be noted that this 
efflorescence has been attained with the 
aid of the not inconsiderable contribu- 
tions of the Spanish emigrado intellectuals 
in the New World. As an index of this 
great stride forward, it is significant that 
in the appended chronology more than 
half the entries appear in the period 
from 1940 to the present. And it is cer- 
tainly an excellent augury for the future 
that these last twelve years should have 
been marked by the publication of such 
mature and comprehensive studies as 
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those of Pedro Henriquez-Urefia (Literary 
Currents in Hispanic America), Julio 
Leguizamén (Historia de la literatura 
hispanoamericana), and Luis Alberto 
SAnchez (Nueva historia de la literatura 
americana). 

A word here is in order about the chron- 
ological table appearing below. Two 
basic criteria have governed the inclusion 
of a work in it. These are: (1) that it be 
limited in its principal subject-matter 
to the field of Spanish American letters 
(i.e., the colonial or national periods, or 
both); (2) that it be of a sufficiently 
inclusive nature (usually, but not neces- 
sarily, a volume-length study). In the 
case of some of the studies, because of 
their wide coverage, there also will be 
references to Brazilian writers and literary 
movements. Obviously, these conditions 
will result in the omission of that 
plethora of “combined” histories which 
began to appear in the late nineteenth 
century and in which Spanish American 
literature is treated as an appendage or 
an adjunct of Iberian letters, or in con- 
nection with Argentine or some other 
national literature. Obviously, too, studies 
of genres and movements as well as the 
recent Diccionarios of Spanish and Span- 
ish American authors published in Spain, 
must, by their nature, be excluded.* 


I. Previous to 1900 


Ramsey, MaraTHon Montross, ‘“‘Latin Ameri- 
can Literature,” in Library of the Worlds’ Best 
Literature, XXII, 8903-8928, New York: In- 
ternational Society, 1896. 


IT. 1900-1919 
Corster, ALFRED Lester, The Literary History 


of Spanish America, New York: Macmillan, 
1916. 
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Carrasco, Atiro, Letras hispanoamericanas 
desde la época colonial hasta nuestros dias, 
Santiago: Imprenta Chile, 1919. 


III. 1920-1989 


Moses, Bernarp, Spanish Colunial Literature 
in South America, New York: Hispanic Society 
of America, 1922. 

Waaoner, Max Die spanisch-ameri- 
kanische Literatur in ihren Haupistrémungen, 
Leipzig, Berlin: Teubner, 1924. 

AyaLa Duarte, Crispin, Resumen histérico- 
critico de la literatura hispanoamericana, Cara- 
cas: Sur-America, 1927. 

Corster, ALFrep Lester, The Literary History 
of Spanish America, Second edition revised, 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

Historia literaria de la América espafiola, 
Traduccién del inglés de Rémulo Tovar, Ma- 
drid: Hernando, 1929. 

Datrreaux, Max, Panorama de la littérature 
hispanoaméricaine, Paris: Kra, 1930. 
Barrera, Isaac J., Literatura hispanoameri- 
cana, Quito: Universidad central, 1934. 
Giore1, Manus. V., Curso de historia de la 
literatura hispanoamericana, Buenos Aires: ‘‘E] 
Misionero,”’ 1937. 

Pirotro, Armanpo D., La literatura en Amé- 
rica: el coloniaje, Buenos Aires: Sociedad Ami- 
gos del Libro Rioplatense, 1937. 

Sincuez, Luis ALBERTO, Historia de la litera- 
tura americana, Santiago: Ercilla, 1937. 
Be.rrin, Oscar Raraet, Manual de historia 
de la literatura hispanoamericana, Buenos Aires: 


Tato, 1938. 
IV. 1940-19494 


SAncuez, Luis ALBERTO, Historia de la litera- 
tura americana. Segunda edicién revisada. San- 
tiago: Ercilla, 1940. 

Wetstncer, Nina Lez, A Guide to Studies in 
Spanish American Literature. Boston: Heath, 
1940. 

Corster, ALFrrep Lester, The Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America. Third revised edi- 
tion. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 

Hesre E. Herman et al., An Outline History 
of Spanish American Literature. New York: 
Crofts, 1941. 

Various, Historia universal de la literatura, 
Buenos Aires: Uteha, 1941. [Volumes XI and 
XII of this magnificent history of world litera- 
ture contain individual synopses of the lit- 
erary history of the Latin American nations 
(including Puerto Rico but excluding Haiti), 
written by outstanding scholars.]} 

Amner, Dewey F., Hispano-American Culture 
Studied through Hispano-American Literature. 
Granville, Ohio: 1942. 

Hespe.t, E. Herman et al., An Outline History 
of Spanish American Literature. Second edi- 
tion enlarged. New York: Crofts, 1942. 
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SAncuez, Luis ALBERTO, Historia de la litera- 
tura americana. Tercera edicién revisada. San- 
tiago: Ercilla, 1942. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, The Epic of Latin 
American Literature. New York: Oxford, 1942. 
VaupasPE, Tristin, Historia de la literatura 
ee . Buenos Aires: F. V. D., 
SAncuez, Luis ALBERTO, Nueva historia de la 
literatura americana. Buenos Aires: Ameri- 
calee, 1944. 

LeecuizaM6n, Juuio A., Historia de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana. Buenos Aires: Edi- 
toriales Reunidas, 1945. 

Henriquez-UREfa, Pepro, Literary Currents 
in Hispanic America. Cambridge: Harvard, 
1945. 

Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, La gran literatura 
iberoamericana. Buenos Aries: Emecé, 1945. 
——, The Epic of Latin American Literature. 
Second revised edition. New York: Oxford, 
1946. 

Barén Castro, Ropoiro, and GuILLERMO 
Loumann “Literatura hispano + 
americana,” in Historia de la literatura univer- 
sal, pp. 625-664. Madrid: Atlas, 1946. 

JErrerson Rea, “Spanish American 
Literature,” in Encyclopedia of Literature, II, 
892-914. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1946. 

BanpetRA, Literatura hispanoameri- 
cana. Rio de Janeiro: Irmfios Pongetti, 1949. 
Jutro, La literatura hispano- 
americana. Buenos Aires: Realidad, 1949. 
Henriquez-UreNa, Pepro, Las corrientes lite- 
rarias en la América hispdnica. México: Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica, 1949. 
Torres-Rioseco, Arturo, New World Litera- 
ture. Berkeley: University of California, 1949. 
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NOTES 


1 Even today, in the midst of a flourishing 
period of criticism, Spanish American literary 
historiography cannot yet compare with that 
of Spain. A recent chronology of the latter 
listed 101 entries covering the period 1780 to 
1940, as opposed to the 38 in the present table. 
See Edna Lee Furness, ‘‘A Tentative Chronol- 
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ogy of Spanish Literary History,’’ MLJ, 1949, 
Vol. 33, 23-26. 

* For a penetrating critique of these two his- 
tories in particular as well as a general evalua- 
tion of Hispanic American literary historiog- 
raphy from 1888 to 1937, see John A. Crow, 
‘‘Historiografia de la literatura iberoameri- 
cana,” RI, 1940, II, 471-484. 

* While no claim to completeness is made re- 
garding this Chronology, it should be noted 
that it was compiled after consulting the card 
catalogs of the Library of Congress, the New 
York Public Library, the libraries of Harvard 
and Yale Universities and numerous bibliog- 


raphies. 
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‘ Mention should be made, during this decade, 
of Mariano Picén-Salas’ De la conquista a la 
independencia, México: Fondo de Cultura Eco- 
némica, 1944, which, although not devoted 
principally to literary history, contains never- 
theless a comprehensive analysis of the out- 
standing figures and works of colonial litera- 
ture. The 32-volume Coleccién Panamericana, 
Buenos Aires: W. M. Jackson Inc., 1945, in- 
cludes 20 volumes devoted to the cultural 
history of each of the Latin American nations 
(including Puerto Rico but not Haiti) prepared 
by prominent specialists. There is much lit- 
erary information available in the individual 
volumes. 
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EL GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE DE MATEO ALEMAN 


Serio FERNANDEZ 
Universidad Nacional de México 


E] deseo cristiano de redimir al mundo 
por medio del desprecio hacia todo lo 
terreno; el querer ensefiar un camino de 
bondad y gracia que salve a la humani- 
dad; el sentirse con una misién divina 
que cumplir, nuevo Mesias—uno mds— 
de la historia, es lo que ha hecho funda- 
mentalmente a Mateo Aleman haber 
concebido su novela “Guzman de Al- 
farache” y darle la forma de un gran 
relato en el cual intervienen todos los 
problemas propios al ochocientos espajfiol. 
Investido, pues, de tales ropajes, conse- 
jero de los hombres y amigo intimo de 
un Dios catédlico, consciente de la gran- 
deza de su histérico papel, Alemfn ya 
muy desde el principio de la obra dice 
al lector: .. . “doyte mi palabra que sdélo 
al bien comtin puse la proa, si de tal 
bien fuese digno que a ello se sirviese.” 
La novela, barroca por el doble plano 
en que la accién se encuentra, ética y 
picardia, a mds, naturalmente, del len- 
guaje, es absolutamente cristiana desde 
sus cimientos ya que presenta la vida de 
un picaro, Guzman, para que el lector, 
al ver en ella las tendencias negativas 
de una existencia inclinada al mal, 
recapacite y tome ejemplo. No de otra 
manera se entendié el libro, pues alguno 
de sus contempordneos, poco después 
de haber sido publicada la obra, rimaba 
de esta suerte: 


Tiene este libro discreto 
Dos grandes cosas que son: 
Picaro con discrecién 

y autor de grave sujeto. 


En él se ha de discernir 
Que con un vivir tan vario 
Ensefia por lo contrario 

la forma de bien vivir. 

Y pues se ha de conocer 
Que ella sola se ha de amar, 


Ni més se puede ensefiar 
Ni més se debe aprender. 


Asi la voz general 
Propiamente les concede 
Que el picaro honrado quede 
Y el autor quede inmortal.' 


Sin embargo, la obra ha sido parcial- 
mente estudiada; se han investigado en 
ella lo picaresco y lo moral, y se han 
descuidado todos los otros aspectos, tan 
importantes como los anteriores; Ale- 
man ha querido dar a su novela un carac- 
ter inequivoco, indiscutible: ha tratado 
de resolver el problema entero del género 
humano hurgando e investigando sus 
propios problemas y los de su patria. 
Es por ello que de lo particular, la narra- 
cién se eleva a planos universales en 
los cuales podemos ver que la solucién 
que el escritor propone es fundamental- 
mente cristiano-estoica, conforme a los 
cAnones y formas de vida de los espajfio- 
les del siglo xv, sin por eso dejar a un 
lado el problema polftico, tan importante 
para comprender el sentido cabal de la 
novela. 

Guzman, el personaje central de la 
obra, vive en si mismo, como todo cris- 
tiano auténtico, la lucha pertinaz, tre- 
menda, que sdélo viene a terminar con 
la propia muerte: la pugna constante 
entre razén y apetitos, sensualidad y 
mesura, bien y mal. Vemos que no es 
picaro sino porque sus circunstancias 
lo han obligado a serlo ya que, segtin el 
propio Alfarache nos cuenta, “andando 
con lobos ensefiéme a los aullidos’”’; el 
mal, como podemos apreciar, no le es 
congénito: para Alemd&n el ser humano, 
como criatura divina, viene al mundo 
limpio de malos instintos, es ingenuo y 
caritativo; son los hombres los que lo 
hacen pecar y ser condenado. Guzman, 
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perfectamente modelado por tan habil 
maestro, va pues cambiando poco a poco 
su interna estructura: primero es simple 
aventurero, luego vagamundo y pordio- 
sero; finalmente, picaro. 

A medida que nos adentramos en la 
lectura de la obra, ésta crece en vigor, 
en colorido y sentido humano. Guzmanillo, 
al correr su vida, sdlo encuentra amargura, 
pesadumbre y miseria. El amor, “deseo 
de inmortalidad,” sélo existe en funcién 
de uno mismo y, al no tener recipiente 
en el cual volearse, muere victima de su 
propia incapacidad; de alli se sigue que, 
siendo el amor el resorte del mundo (como 
en verdad lo es para Aleman), las cosas 
y resultados de las acciones humanas 
sean invariablemente negativas: el matri- 
monio, la mujer, la sociedad entera, la 
politica y, en general, la vida toda. Sin 
embargo, Guzman lucha por conseguir 
salir de sus tendencias y de sus vicios; 
se revuelca implacablemente en su propio 
destino sin conseguir—aun pretendién- 
dolo—ahogarse plenamente, conviertién- 
dose en definitiva en bestia o, en el mejor 
de los casos, cambiar de ruta. Su mitad 
4ngel lo invita a pensar en Dios, a ir a 
misa y a seguir sus ancestrales costumbres 
de buen catdélico; le convida a saber 
buscar el lado positivo en los dem&és— 
como cuando en Italia se encuentra al 
Cardenal—o como, al ver el vicio en 
cabeza ajena, comenta que la muerte 
acecha y que el castigo eterno no se hace 
esperar. Ello no obstante, al salir de misa 
se va a “mariscar,” es decir, a ver qué 
encuentra por mala manera; exhibe sin 
cortapujos su cinismo y su falsedad; hace, 
después de un bello discurso moral con- 
tra el engafio, una descripcién detallada 
acerca de las bellaquerfas del Embajador 
de Francia, su sefior, con cuanta mujer 
casada se topa en su camino, al mismo 
tiempo que él, Guzman, se alza de hom- 
bros no inquieténdose si no corren riesgo 
su vida y su comodidad. 

Por otra parte Mateo Aleman, hombre 
de letras, erudito, humanista barroco, 


se da cuenta cabal de la desgraciada 
situacién a la que han llegado los espafio- 
les en su tiempo; el espajiol ya no es mds 
el valiente guerrero temido por sus ad- 
versarios en todo el universo; ahora, nos 
dice por boca de su personaje, “ya esta- 
mos abatidos porque los que nos han de 
honrar nos desfavorecen. El solo nombre 
espafiol, que otro tiempo peleaba y con 
la reputacién temblaba dél todo el mundo, 
ya para nuestros pecados la tenemos casi 
perdida. Estamos tan fallidos, que atin 
con las fuerzas nos bastamos; pues lo 
que fuimos somos y seremos.’” Espafia 
ha sido pisoteada pero no vencida; Ale- 
man, con su gran sentido de honor y 
gloria, pretende “ser” sin conseguirlo; se 
dice a si mismo “somos y seremos”’ 
con la conviccién de que se esté mintiendo. 
Y si esto no es asi zqué otra cosa ha ideado 
su mente que un individuo que encarna 
por todos conceptos el sentido de ‘‘deca- 
dencia” hispAnica? zqué es el pfcaro, si 
no un anti-héroe, un individuo de mal 
vivir, cobarde, desvergonzado y miedoso, 
espejo de una sociedad que sdlo sirve 
para hundir mds y més la “reputacién” 
del suelo patrio? Ademéas, la atraccién 
que ejerce en el autor—como en otros 
tantos—su esplendoroso pasado histérico 
es demasiado fuerte, y signo, también 
ello, de incapacidad de adaptacién a una 
vida nueva: se sigue anhelando la época 
imperial. Por eso mientras por una parte 
crea un tipo moderno, actual, retrato vivo 
de su medio y de su psicologia sociales, 
intercala relatos que recuerdan constante- 
mente la grandeza anterior. ;No son acaso 
Ozmin y Daraja dos tipos perfectos de 
héroes espafioles, que ya en el siglo xv 
se lloran por ausentes? En estas narra- 
ciones da rienda suelta a su patriotismo 
al querer refugiarse en un sistema de 
vida que ya ha dejado de tener actuali- 
dad. Ozmin y Daraja, moros al fin, y 
enemigos de todo espafiol, quedan in- 
sensiblemente convertidos en arquetipos 
humanos admirablemente _idealizados. 
Alem4n, un nuevo Midas, toca, y a su 
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contacto todo se convierte en nacional, 
estrictamente hablando; él mismo se 
sorprende y, para disculpar su actitud, 
convierte a la postre a sus personajes al 
catolicismo. 

A pesar de ello el picaro, y no estos 
relatos que huelen a viejo es lo impor- 
tante, lo ‘“‘real” de la novela. Guzman 
continia contando sus aventuras (cada 
vez, a medida que se avanza en la lec- 
tura, mds degradadas): es ahora perjuro 
y hasta sacrilego, todo con tal de poder 
vivir cémodamente su existencia. Pero, 
a pesar de que ya sabemos por anticipado 
cu4l es la solucién que Aleman da a esta 
vida zqué tipo de costumbres es, en suma, 
el propuesto a todas las adversidades su- 
fridas por el picaro y por el pueblo en 
que ha tenido su cuna? 2Es acaso América 
en su amplitud de territorio, riquezas y 
gente nueva, en su fusién de razas, en el 
trabajo y en la accién, en donde puede 
Guzmanillo hallar consuelo a sus desgra- 
cias? Evidentemente no; es cierto que, 
arrepentido de sus faltas, promete con- 
tarnos una tercera y ultima parte de su 
vida en las Indias, pero lo més seguro, 
dada la indole catdélica del escritor, es 
que la haya encontrado en la paz del 
claustro, aunque no podemos fabricar 
ideas acerca de libros no escritos. En 
cuanto a la humanidad, que no debe 
guiarse por el picaro, sino seguir la ruta 
opuesta zqué sentido tiene ese diferente 
camino? Guzmdn entonces muy medieval- 
mente nos contesta: “:Qué tuvo Dios, 
qué amé Dios, qué padecié Dios? Traba- 
jos. Pues, cuando partiere dellos contigo, 
mucho te quiere, su regalo eres, fiesta te 
hace. Sébela recibir aprovechandote della. 
No creas que deja de darte gustos y ha- 
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ciendas por ser escaso, corto ni avariento. 
Porque si quieres ver lo que aqueso vale, 
pon los ojos en quien lo tiene, los moros, 
los infieles, los herejes. Mas a sus amigos 
y a sus escogidos, con pobreza, trabajos 
y persecuciones los banquetea.’* En una 
palabra, es la conformidad, nos dice, lo 
que nos queda por tener; no la accién, 
sino la contemplacién, ya que en ella 
est& la verdadera esencia de Dios. 

La situacién lastimosa de la Espajia 
del siglo xvu, politica y socialmente 
hablando, es resultado del castigo celestial 
por los abundantes “pecados” que el 
espajiol ha cometido. Alemdn ha sido 
sincero; su obra—en doble plano de 
picaresca y moral—explica su momento 
histérico. Todos los problemas plantea- 
dos en ella han sido resueltos de acuerdo 
con la visién que tiene su autor del 
mundo y de la vida; en definitiva los 
hombres tienen ya una pauta—que Ale- 
m4n no ha hecho sino recordar—y pro- 
mete regenerarse en el futuro el pfcaro. 
Guzmdn de Alfarache es la amarga realidad 
que provoca una época encerrada en si 
misma, sola y desesperanzada, envuelta, 
eso si, en magnifico manto barroco. Y 
esto precisamente, la envoltura, es lo 
que nos hace sentir con plenitud tal 
desgracia y admirar la fe de un pueblo 
que tuvo que proponer como solucién 
ante sus circunstancias exclusivamente a 
la resignacién. 


NOTAS 


1 “Guzman de Alfarache,”’ en Angel Valbuena 
y Prat, La novela picaresca espafiola, estudio, 
seleccién y notas (Madrid, 1943), 1a. parte; 1 
165. 

2 1a. parte; libro 11; rx, 261. 

* 2a. parte; libro 111; rx, 503. 


JUAN ANTONIO DE ZUNZUNEGUI 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Joun C. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The contemporary literary scene in 
Spain is not a lively one. Aside from 
criticism and poetry, little of real worth 
is making its appearance. The theater 
offers only faint glimmerings, such as 
Antonio Buero’s Historia de una escalera, 
amidst revivals, often well produced, 
revues, nearly always dull, and the latter- 
day estrenos of Benavente’s declining 
genius. The novel has only slightly more 
to offer. Camilo José Cela, after a brilliant 
beginning with La familia de Pascual 
Duarte, has produced nothing of note 
beyond new introductions to successive 
editions of this work. Carmen Laforet 
achieved a fabulous success with Nada, 
but she is now typed as a one-novel 
writer. Novelistically, Spain is living on 
its past, for the great majority of the 
novels published and read in the country 
today are by authors of the generation 
of 1898 and of the nineteenth century. 
In addition, even the casual observer is 
struck by the abundance of translations, 
especially of French and American novels. 
In this situation, Juan Antonio de Zunzu- 
negui, now a seasoned fifty and with a 
sizeable literary creation behind him, is 
outstanding. Recently American Hispan- 
ists have begun to show an interest in the 
work of this novelist and short-story 
writer. For those who value biography in 
the evaluation of a writer’s work, some 
details, supplied by the author himself, 
may be useful at this time. 

Zunzunegui was born on December 
21, 1901, at Portugalete, which is at the 
entrance of the estuary below Bilbao. 
His parents were Don Casimiro de Zun- 
zunegui y Echevarria and Dofia Rosa de 
Loredo y Vicufia, both of Bilbao; for his 


father was born in the Desierto Baracaldo 
and his mother in the Plaza Nueva. His 
father was a business man with interests 
in iron mining. Before the Spanish war 
he was well-to-do. 

Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui was an 
only son, el sefiorito de la casa, but he 
had six sisters. Of these three married, 
one became a nun, another remained un- 
married, and one died. 

Zunzunegui began his studies for the 
bachillerato in 1911 in the Jesuit colegio 
in Ordufia, which was frequented by all 
the rich young men of Bilbao. In 1916 
he entered the University of Deusto, also 
Jesuit, but he transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, where he did work 
in two faculties, Derecho and Filosofia 
y letras. In the latter he studied Castilian 
under Don Miguel de Unamuno, who 
also introduced him to the great nine- 
teenth-century Portuguese writers: Ecga 
de Queiroz, Camilo Castello Branco, 
Guerra Junqueira, and Fialho d’Almeida. 

As a student at Ordufia he had played 
association football, a game that entered 
Spain through the Basque provinces 
and today rivals bullfighting in its at- 
traction. His interest in the game is 
significant, because his first long work, 
Chiripi (1931), was to be a football 
novel. 

In 1924 he went to study at the Lycée 
in Tours, and when Anatole France died 
there, Zunzunegui wrote an obituary 
article on him. 

When he returned to Bilbao, he worked 
without enthusiasm for a while in his 
father’s office, but soon returned to study 
and travel in France and in Italy, where 
he studied at the University of Perugia. 
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Zunzunegui had begun to write at 
Salamanca and, in typically Spanish 
fashion, he used for his first efforts the 
stationery of the Casino de Salamanca. 
In 1926 he published in Bilbao, at his 
own expense, his first book, Vida y 
paisaje de Bilbao. The critics received the 
work favorably, and from his fellow 
Basque, Miguel de Unamuno, in exile 
across the border in Hendaye, came a 
deeply felt letter to the young man who 
brought back to him so vividly the 
scenes of his childhood and youth. 

Zunzunegui lived for several years in 

Bilbao, travelling abroad during the 
summer to England, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Portugal. At home he be- 
came more and more imbued with the 
life of the region which figures predomi- 
nantly in his novels and short stories. 
At the same time he read widely in the 
literature of Spain and of other countries 
—England, France, Italy, Portugal—in 
the library of the Sociedad Bilbafna. 
In his effort to create a language of his 
own he foraged in lexicons and in the 
Spanish classics. But overcome perhaps 
by the commercial atmosphere of his 
native city, he went into the printing 
business with a friend, forming a com- 
pany, Mdquinas y Libros (Mayli), which 
was devoted mostly to commercial print- 
ing and to publishing works by the propri- 
etors. 
In 1929 Zunzunegui’s family had moved 
to Madrid, and he began to pass long 
periods in the capital. In 1935 he pub- 
lished the first series of Cuentos y pa- 
trafias de mi ria, known by the name of 
its first story, Tres en una, o la dichosa 
honra. Short stories were to be his forte, 
and the fourth collection of the series is 
shortly to appear. 

The Spanish war of 1936 found Zun- 
zunegui in Madrid. In view of his back- 
ground, his position in regard to the 
conflict is not surprising. He took refuge 
in the Mexican Embassy, was able to 
leave Spain, and returned to National 
territory by way of Iran on March 16, 
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1937. He became editor of a newly 
founded review, Vértice; and in San Se- 
basti4n he wrote a political novel, never 
published, called No queremos resucitar. 

His second novel, El chiplichandle (The 
Ship-Chandler), which he calls an accién 
picaresca, was written between 1932 and 
1935 and was in the process of being 
printed in Bilbao at the outbreak of the 
war. On its publication in 1940 it was 
received with acclaim. With the appear- 
ance and favorable reception of this work 
Zunzunegui established himself perma- 
nently in Madrid, and the next ten years 
have witnessed his most fruitful produc- 
tion. In 1941 he published the second 
series of Cuentos y patrafias de mi ria 
with the title story, El hombre que iba 
para estatua. In 1945 the publishing 
house of Aguilar issued an anthology of 
his short stories in their Coleccién Crisol 
with the title El binomio de Newton y 
otros cuentos. The same company is now 
planning to publish his complete works 
in their Coleccién Joya. 

Zunzunegui’s third novel, /Ay ... 
estos hijos!, appeared in 1943 and was 
awarded the Premio Fastenrath of the 
Real Academia Espajiola, established by 
the German Hispanist Johannes Fasten- 
rath (1839-1908). The prize is the Span- 
ish equivalent of the French Prix Gon- 
court. Others have followed in rapid 
succession: El barco de la muerte (1945), 
La quiebra (1947), La wlcera (1949), 
which was awarded the Premio Nacional 
de Literatura for 1948, Las ratas del barco 
(1950), and El supremo bien (1951). 
He continues to write short stories, which 
are published in reviews such 2° “awilefio. 


One or more of his storic een 
translated into German, F ‘u- 
guese, Italian, and Hungari.n. xovel, 


El barco de la muerte, has recently been 
published in France under the title of 
La derniére carriole (1950). 

Today Zunzunegui, a bachelor, lives 
in a small sixth-floor Madrid apartment 
not far from the Castellana. There he 
has a cherished library of some five- 
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thousand books. He has his meals with 
friends nearby. He keeps a “cellar,’’ well 
stocked by a wine company of which he 
is a director. He finds it hard to work in 
Madrid. Therefore, he has no telephone 
in his apartment and, though he has 
many friends among prominent literary 
figures, he tries to have fewer, for they 
take time from his work. Nowadays he 
seldom goes to the movies or the theater, 
preferring to spend his evenings lying 
on the bed reading books or newspapers. 
He reads French, Italian, English, and 
Portuguese. Today the writers who in- 
terest him most, apart from his constant 
admiration for Ega de Queiroz, are 
American: Faulkner and Steinbeck espe- 
cially, and to a lesser extent Hemingway 
and Dos Passos. He used to spend his 
summers in Bilbao, but he now seeks some 
other spot in the north where he can 
work quietly. For example, he spent the 
summer of 1951 at Santa Eugenia de 
Riveira, in the land of Valle Inclan, 
working on a new novel, Esta oscura 
desbandada, a title taken from Ega de 
Queiroz. 

Zunzunegui is brusque, outspoken, 
but friendly. His enthusiasms are on 
the grand scale, and they make him prone 


to exaggerate. His praise is great for 
Madrid, its water, its weather, its clear 
blue sky, its spirit; for Spain, its people, 
its history, its food. 

Today Zunzunegui is one of the few 
Spanish writers able to support himself 
from his writing, and he does not achieve 
this completely, for he depends also on 
a small private income, much reduced 
in value by the rising cost of living in 
Spain and the fall of the peseta. But he 
does try to avoid doing newspaper 
articles, which rob many Spanish writers 
of time that might be more profitably 
spent. He is frankly interested in money, 
a concern often reflected in his novels 
and stories, and which has led him to 
consider writing for the theater, which 
offers better returns. His literary produc- 
tion has shown a remarkable increase 
recently. In his formative years, when 
he was not concerned with monetary 
returns, he could publish a book every 
five years. Now things have changed. 
“Hay que escribir novelas para vivir,” 
he says. But many of the greatest novel- 
ists have written under financial pressure. 
At fifty, Zunzunegui is filled with new 
ideas for stories and novels. With a solid 
literary reputation already achieved, he 
still possesses a promising creative vein. 
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WE VISITED SANTANDER 


Atrrep L. Lupren 
Nutley, N. J. High School 


Santander, Spain? Where was Santander? 
What was it like there? In how much red tape 
would I enmesh myself trying to go there to 
attend the summer school for foreigners (Uni- 
versidad Internacional Menéndez Pelayo) 
that had been recommended to me? How 
would this school compare with university 
summer schools in Spanish American coun- 
tries? These were among many questions that 
filled my mind as I was planning a long-desired 
trip to Europe. To add maximum purpose 
and profit to this trip I had wanted the 
culminating experience of at least two weeks 
of study in a Spanish university. 

On July 3 of last summer plans and dreams 
began to transform themselves into reality 
as we set off for Spain by way of London, 
Paris, Munich, Zurich, Geneva, and Nice. 
From Nice Pan American Airways would 
fly us to our Spanish port of entry, Barcelona. 

Nearing the capital of Catalufia we ex- 
perienced our first awareness of the long arm 
of the Franco government. Word came over 
the plane’s public-address system that Barce- 
lona was just ahead, but since planes were not 
allowed over the city, we would not be per- 
mitted to make a direct approach. So as our 
Clipper circled the city, we fastened our seat 
belts, awaiting the landing and, we thought, 
the awful ordeal of Spanish customs. How- 
ever, baggage inspection was to take only a 
matter of minutes. It was the currency-con- 
trol desk which most delayed our boarding 
the aerocar for the uninteresting ride into 
Barcelona. All in all, landing formalities took 
some ninety minutes, which was much less 
than ship-to-street time on our arrival back 
in New York. 

The visitor to Spain becomes quickly aware 
of one of the country’s major problems, trans- 
portation. In other European countries he 
sees streets filled with cars, of infant size 
compared to ours, of today’s manufacture as 
well as yesterday’s. In Spain he sees only 


yesterday’s. Whereas in other countries of 
the continent one sees thick swarms of bi- 
cycles in traffic jams and lined up at places 
of work, he sees in Spain carros, burros, and 
cargadores. Naturally, it was in a taxi of 
yesterday’s vintage that we bounced and 
rattled, miraculously without incident and 
with little cost, from the airlines office to our 
hotel. 

After we had registered, for a very satis- 
factory double room with bath at about three 
dollars, we were asked to surrender our pass- 
port, which was to spend the night at police 
headquarters and to be returned to us the 
following day (a procedure that was to be 
repeated at every stop-over point.) 

Barcelona, at first look, was dry, drab, 
colorless. But later, as we moved about the 
city, rested on benches on tree-lined avenues, 
in parks and plazas, and had a look at shops 
and shoppers, we began to wish that we could 
tarry there longer than the planned twenty- 
four hours. Perhaps it was well, though, that 
we were pushing off to Madrid, for of all 
places we stopped in Spain, it was only in 
Barcelona that we sensed, with only slight 
reason for the suspicion to be sure, any anti- 
American feeling. 

It seems to be as difficult to get this story 
on to Santander as it was to get ourselves 
traveling in that direction out of Madrid. 
Every madrilefio with all his relatives wanted 
to go in the direction of Santander at the 
same time that we did, late July. With trans- 
portation facilities so woefully lacking, it 
looked for a time as if we should have to 
forget about Santander and summer school. 
(The visitor does see fine modern buses, 
chiefly for tourist use, on the highways and 
excellent trolley buses in the cities, but the 
quantity is too limited for the demand created 
by so many Spaniards without private cars.) 
I can hardly think of a more delightful place 
to be stranded in than Madrid, but off to 
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Santander we went, only two days behind 
schedule, in a bus that made in about twelve 
hours the beautiful trip by way of Burgos 
through the mountains to the north coast. 

That first damp, cool evening in Santander 
sitting in the unpretentious quarters the uni- 
versity had located for us (at three dollars 
fifty cents per day for complete pension for 
two), we wondered why we had gone to all the 
trouble to get ourselves where we were. The 
place was clean enough, on the inside, and 
the food was prepared with good intentions, 
but perhaps Paris cuisine had spoiled us. So 
we ate our ten o’clock dinner and went to bed. 
That was not to be our only damp, cool eve- 
ning. Visitors to Santander quickly learn that 
all Spain is not sunny, that all life is not gaily 
passed in flowered patios under azure skies, 
in balmy and delightful climes. 

The next day, a Sunday, we set out to 
orient ourselves. The university we found to 
be within easy distance, as was much 
of that part of the city that we would be visit- 
ing often. In fact, we had to use transporta- 
tion only to go to the beautiful Sardinero 
beach, about fifteen minutes by modern 
trolley buses from the centro. That first after- 
noon we learned that although this bus service 
was very frequent, there were always long 
queues of anxious would-be passengers, ex- 
cept during siesta hours, because private 
cars, and even bicycles, are non-existent 
luxury items for most of Franco’s subjects. 
By the way, that beach, on the Bay of Biscay, 
is one of the most beautiful we have ever seen 
anywhere. On that first day my wife began to 
dream of the pleasant hours she would spend 
there while I was sweating it out in classes. 
Actually there were only two warm sunny 
days during our stay in Santander. So, al- 
though my wife was not able to do much sun 
bathing on the beach at Sardinero, at least 
I didn’t sweat in classes. Also that first day 
we discovered the lobby of the elegant Hotel 
Bahia, where we were to while away many an 
early-evening hour before our walk “home” 
for ten o’clock dinner. Pleasant memories of 
the fine dance orchestra of the Bahia come 
back to us today every time we hear “I Get 
Ideas,” for we heard this popular tune nearly 
every evening. 

The Universidad Internacional Menéndez 
Pelayo of Santander is not much to look at 
from the outside. You enter into the expected 
patio around which are located the offices, 


the well-appointed auditorium, the classrooms, 
and the open-air book shop. You seek out the 
registrar, who finds the photos you have 
mailed in, pastes one on your identification 
card, and passes you on to the bursar who 
collects about $12.50 from you to cover full 
matriculation in the course for foreigners. 
Then you are asked to talk with a professor, 
who assigns you to your proper sections ac- 
cording to your knowledge of Spanish. All 
of this moves along with about as much 
efficiency as you would expect at, let’s say, 
Columbia University in New York. 

The standard course set up for foreigners— 
and that means us Americans along with the 
many British, French, Swiss, and Germans 
who attend—consists of classes in phonetics, 
history, literature, and practice for the first 
two weeks, from August 1 to August 15; for 
the final two weeks, classes in grammar, art, 
and music replace all but the practice classes. 
These classes, in which a well-coordinated 
effort is made to have you apply in both oral 
and written exercises what has been learned 
in other classes, are of ideal size, not more 
than fifteen to a section. However, the other, 
lecture classes, are quite large, numbering 
more than one hundred, and making necessary 
the unusual practice of students rushing to 
classrooms in order to get a good seat or any 
seat. 

Like students everywhere, we found our- 
selves discussing and rating the professors. 
My fellow students talked about two in par- 
ticular. One of these, seemingly indifferent 
and egotistical in bearing, used a machine- 
gun delivery that reflected little consideration 
for the foreign ears of his listeners. The other 
spoke far from haltingly, but carefully and 
distinctly, repeating ideas in different phras- 
ing, always considerate, always inspiring, 
always giving more than facts, giving in addi- 
tion a feeling for Spain, creating interest in 
the country and a desire to learn more about 
it. We thought our practice-class instructor 
a pleasant fellow, interesting and considerate 
enough, with obviously good ultimate objec- 
tives in mind and rather ingenious in some of 
his devices, but the type of teacher who tries 
to get by without careful day-to-day prepara- 
tion. Nevertheless, in his class, as well as in 
all of the others, what was good far out- 
weighed what was bad. 

If you have attended summer sessions of 
universities in Cuba and Mexico, you prob- 
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ably found most of your classmates to be fellow 
North Americans, with occasional Cubans or 
Mexicans in the more advanced groups. One 
difference you quickly notice when you go to 
Santander is the more international character 
of your class membership. Few, if any, mem- 
bers of your classes will be Spanish, and few 
will be Americans. In other ways you will find 
the experience in Santander unlike attending 
American classes. You will be struck by the 
custom of applauding professors at the close 
of each lecture, and by the custom of having 
a porter open the classroom door at the end 
of periods to announce to the professors that 
it is time to close the class. The bell that 
clangs in the patio doesn’t seem to offer 
sufficient warning. 

This announcement gave rise to what 
seemed to the class at the time an amusing 
coincidence. In phonetics class late one period 
the professor was illustrating proper inflection 
of interrogative sentences with the example: 
“¢Puede Vd. decirme qué hora es?” At the 
exact moment this question was completed 
the door opened and a porter thrust in his 
head and announced: “Profesor, es la hora.” 

It was my impression that at Santander 
there were fewer excursions to nearby points 
of interest, fewer teas and receptions, than 
are planned for foreign students who attend 
summer schools in the Americas. One evening 
there was a program of regional dances pre- 
sented in the patio of the university, but out- 
side of this we recall no other attempt to 
acquaint us with local customs or folklore. 
There were few opportunities, other than 
casual ones, to meet fellow students socially, 
let alone members of the community of San- 
tander. (Incidentally, the program of dances 
began at 11:00 p.m., the usual starting time 
for theatrical functions in Spain. The fashion- 
able dining period, you may know, is between 
9:30 and 11:30.) 

How would I evaluate this experience in 
Santander? Would I recommend a visit to 
Santander for the summer session of the Uni- 
versidad Nacional? If you are a teacher of 
Spanish who wishes to enrich his background 
by studying in a Spanish-speaking country, 
and who wants the pleasure of living in a 
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Spanish-speaking environment, drinking in 
local color, and building friendships in far- 
away places, you would find great value, with 
much less pressure on the budget, in traveling 
to Cuba or to Mexico, to Guatemala or to 
Peru. After you have done this and feel that 
your background for teaching would not be 
complete without a visit to the source of 
Spanish culture, by all means go to Spain, 
and if you can find the time and the money, 
attend one of the summer schools for for- 
eigners—the one in Santander is not the only 
one. There is little doubt that you would find 
the experience well worth the sacrifices that 
may be necessary to make it possible. 

As you can tell from the figures already 
cited, expense will not be a major problem once 
you arrive in Spain. It’s the going and the 
coming that strain the budget. In Spain you 
would profit from a rate of exchange more 
favorable than you would encounter elsewhere 
in Europe—with the possible exception of 
Italy—or in the Americas. To cite additional 
figures: the plane fare from Barcelona to 
Madrid is about ten dollars; the twelve-hour 
bus trip from Madrid to Santander costs less 
than five dollars; and fifty cents would be a 
rather high taxi fare in Madrid, where, further- 
more, you could dine very well for a dollar. 

In Spain you would find the people as 
friendly and as courteous as you would expect. 
You would enjoy watching the children at 
play in parks and plazas. You would enjoy 
talking with them, and with their communica- 
tive gregarious elders who share your bench. 
You would find, on the surface at least, less 
evidence of oppression, and much less red 
tape than you would expect. You would sense 
that there is discontent, over low wages in 
particular. But you would be surprised at the 
surface normality in living, the apparent 
happiness in faces, the gay relaxed crowds at 
sidewalk cafes, and at your own freedom of 
action and movement. You would observe that 
the people appear as well dressed and as well 
shod as elsewhere in Europe, but that they 
ride less. So would you ride less. But your 
walks through the streets of Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Toledo, or Santander would leave with 
you impressions that would never be erased. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN A CHANGING CURRICULUM 


Epna E. Bascockx 
Seattle Public Schools 


We are all well aware of the 
rapidity of advancement in the fields of 
science and technology, and of the fact that 
these advancements have shaken the culture 
of this country to its roots.* Globe-girdling 
rockets that could span the ocean in a matter 
of minutes, jet propulsion, and space travel 
are being currently considered. Progress is 
unlimited and sure. Modifications in our way 
of life are constantly occurring and many of 
our traditional modes of living, which once 
seemed so permanently a part of our culture, 
are being greatly changed or swept aside com- 
pletely. Citizens of these United States in all 
walks of life are involved. We have no choice 
but to give up struggling to preserve the status 
quo and accept the inevitability of change. 

Any such great cultural transformation 
naturally will have its effect upon the educa- 
tional system of a country. In their book, 
Fundamentals In Curriculum 
Smith, Stanley and Shores say: “The rela- 
tions between school and society are important 
enough in periods of relatively little social 
change; but in a time of profound social change 
the relationship is even more important. 
Persons who have given attention to the 
problems of curriculum development now 
agree that curriculum principles and pro- 
cedures should be grounded in social reality.” 
When we examine the curricula in the modern 
languages in this light we must admit, if we 
are honest with ourselves, that in far too many 
instances they have little to do with social 
reality. 

We need spend little time in a group of this 
kind discussing the importance and necessity 
of studying the foreign languages. But rather 
consider some of the necessary changes in 
techniques of the instructional program. Ad- 
ministrators and public alike say that revision 
is urgent if we are to “Bring Language Teach- 
ing To Life.” In an article under this title 
which appeared in the January 1951 issue of 
The Journal of Education, Max Sherover, 
President of the Linguaphone Institute, cor- 
rectly points the direction of change when he 
says: “‘Most proposals for improved methodol- 
ogy in language teaching include a swing into 

* A paper read at the 5th Annual Univ. of 
Kentucky Conference of Foreign Language 
Teachers, Lexington, April 25, 1952. 


conversational techniques.” To make modern 
languages live we must reduce the over- 
emphasis of the grammatical approach, the 
reading-translation technique, and memoriza- 
tion of long vocabulary lists in isolation, and 
we must place instead greater emphasis on 
communication skills, content material that 
is current, informative, and of interest to 
young people; and we must extend the teach- 
ing of modern languages into the elementary 
schools. 

To see that this is being done we have but 
to consult the pages of our professional jour- 
nals, where we can read of experimentation 
and progress in several sections of our country. 
May I at this point digress long enough to 
pay tribute to the editorial staffs of our 
various language publications for the splendid 
job of leadership they are performing? For 
this they merit our loyal support. 

It is my privilege now to tell you briefly 
something of what is being done in one in- 
stance to adapt modern languages to a chang- 
ing curriculum. I refer particularly to the 
teaching of modern languages in the elemen- 
tary school. In Seattle, Washington, we are 
committed to a six-three-three program in the 
public schools. We have introduced Spanish 
in the third grade in connection with a social- 
studies unit on Mexico. The supplementary 
reading selected by the English department 
for this unit contains about two hundred 
Spanish words. The introduction of the 
modern language not only enriched the unit 
but greatly pleased the pupils and their 
parents. Young children are great imitators; 
they are eager to learn and to put to use what 
they learn. Their tongue and throat muscles 
are more pliable, and they possess fewer in- 
hibitions than their brothers and sisters of 
high-school age. 

This program as practiced to date is on a 
voluntary basis, and its expansion on this 
basis has been most gratifying. Where ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to the parents for 
their opinion on the teaching of modern 
languages in the elementary school, the re- 
sults in each instance have been favorable, 
with a large percentage of questionnaires re- 
turned. They are enthusiastic about the pro- 


gram. 
The study of Spanish has frequently been 
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continued in the third grade long after the 
unit on Mexico is finished and because the 
children want to continue it. An opportunity 
is presented again somewhat later through 
the social-studies and geography units on 
Latin America in the sixth grade. It is surpris- 
ing how much of the language is retained by 
those who have had no experience with it be- 
tween the third and sixth grades. The depart- 
ments of art, music, and physical education, 
through games and folk dancing, willingly 
cooperate to make an enriching experience in 
language and culture for these young people. 
Interested teachers are given in-service and 
professional courses to help to implement the 
program. 

Spanish is again offered as a guided elective 
to superior students in the seventh grade. In 
September, with the opening of three new 
buildings, Spanish will be a regular part of the 
curriculum in the eleven junior-high-schools 
of our city. The emphasis is on the aural-oral 
approach, to teach the children to think in the 
language. It is a popular course with these 
seventh graders, who say: “It is a privilege 
and it’s fun!” The course is carried on through- 
out the three years of junior high school and 
pupils are encouraged to continue the study 
in the senior high school. As Dean Orlando 
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J. Hollis, Dean of the Law School at the 
University of Oregon, said in his talk at the 
Third Annual Northwest Pacific Conference 
of Foreign Language teachers in Eugene last 
week: “There is no time in the history of the 
United States when it would be more to the 
advantage of the welfare and security of this 
country to have a great reservoir of talented 
young people who have mastered a foreign 
language, of young people with a rounded 
education who can speak a foreign language 
with fluency and mastery.” To accomplish 
this we must begin the study earlier and con- 
tinue it for a longer period of time. 

I would like to mention briefly a few tech- 
niques we have found helpful in implementing 
our program at upper grade levels: an annual 
contest for oral fluency sponsored by the 
Steuben Society for pupils of German; a 
spring program presented by the AATSP 
Chapter for oral participation of pupils from 
the third grade through senior high schools; 
regularly scheduled visits to foreign-language 
classes by natives who speak their own lan- 
guage with the pupils; all-school assembly 
programs presented by foreign-language 
students and a Community Foreign Language 
week. These are some of the means we have 
successfully employed in Seattle to adapt 
foreign languages to a changing curriculum. 


EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


Donatp D. 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


Three months is a long stretch of time, 
and it would seem that there ought to be 
delightful weeks of editorial inactivity be- 
tween the quarterly appearances of Hispania.* 
When I was invited in 1948 to become its 
Editor, I thought there would be crises four 
times a year, with great flurries of activity. 
Then the issue would appear and I could go 
about my other business until it was time for 
the next crisis. 

But I discovered, when I really got into 
the work, that the great expanse of three 
months is broken up into a lot of little weekly 
intervals and minor crises. Each week there is 
something to do, some deadline for material 
going out or coming in—and it’s the coming-in 
part that’s harder, because there are always 

* Excerpts from a talk delivered in April 
1952 during Schoolman’s Week in Philadelphia. 


delays, with quite legitimate excuses, on the 
part of Associate Editors, book reviewers, 
authors of articles, printers, publishers, ad- 
vertisers, and advertising agents—but it is 
up to me, as Editor, to keep each issue moving 
steadily on schedule toward publication date, 
despite all delays, for if an issue does not ap- 
pear on time, the fault is mine. 

Here, for example, is the production 
schedule for the May issue, which is now in 
the mails. On February 15th, letters were sent 
out by our Advertising Manager, George 
Cushman, to all potential advertisers. On the 
same day text material was due to reach me: 
articles, book reviews, official announcements, 
departmental notes and news. This material 
I had to measure for length, edit, mark for the 
printer, and arrange in an order that would 
pay due attention to importance, interest, 


and variety, and yet allow as many articles 
as possible to start on a right-hand page. 
Meanwhile, advertising copy was arriving 
from the publishers, deadline March Ist. 
Each ad was read for errors (publishers have 
been known to misspell words, especially 
foreign words) and marked for the printer. 
On March 3rd the manuscript for the text 
went to our printer in Baltimore, with a list 
of authors’ names and addresses to be used 
in mailing out galley proofs. On March 7th 
all ad copy went to the printer, followed, on 
March 15th, to allow for late ads (the cus- 
tomer can do no wrong!), by the ad dummy, 
showing the location of each ad. Every ad- 
vertiser wants the first right-hand page in the 
ad section, which leaves us a large number of 
undesirable pages. 

The ad dummy was accompanied by an 
address list for the printer’s use in 
ad proofs. A carbon of this list, with the ad- 
vertising charges, went to Laurel Turk, who 
sends out the bills. 

On March 15th the first batch of galley 
proofs arrived, and for five days I read proofs, 
indicated corrections in red pencil (printer’s 
errors) or in blue pencil (my errors or the 
authors’ errors), which cost us $5.45 an hour 
to correct and are clear evidence that errors 
are costly. I try hard to avoid the extrava- 
gance of error by reading all manuscript copy 
with great care and by denying authors the 
luxury of rewriting their articles in galley 
proofs, but I still wince at the charge for al- 
terations in the quarterly bills. 

On March 19th, juss before the end of our 
Winter Term, I sent the corrected proofs back 
to Baltimore. We have a long spring vacation 
at Choate, three lovely weeks, and many of 
my colleagues go south to seek the sunshine. 
But ad proofs were due on the 25th and page 
proofs on April Ist, so I said good-bye to my 
fortunate friends and used my lonely leisure 
to tackle the pile of manuscripts submitted 
for future issues of Hi 

A week later, ad proofs arrived, each one to 
be checked for errors, given a page location, 
and returned. On April lst came the page 
proofs. I was due in New York the next morn- 
ing to speak at a College Board meeting, but 
nothing must interfere with Hispania, so off 
I went to New York with a toothbrush, a clean 
shirt, and a suitcase full of proofs. 

On April 9th, corrected page proofs were 
returned to Baltimore and the ad dummy 
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arrived, for a final check on the accuracy and 
correct placement of the ads. After this job 
was done, I had nothing more to worry about, 
except whether the issue would appear on 
time. When it does appear, I shall check to 
see that no new errors have developed in the 
process of correcting the corrections, a pos- 
sibility that is fortunately remote. A copy of 
each book review will go to the publisher of 
the book and a copy of each ad to the ad- 
vertiser. And on May 15th, the whole cycle 
begins again with the preparation of the 
August issue. 

As you can see, an editor is in a kind of 
chronological strait-jacket. My longest breath- 
ing spell is the three weeks before each issue 
appears, and any lengthy absence from 
Wallingford must be planned with this in 
mind. I was incautious enough to spend the 
Christmas vacation of 1949 in Mexico, at a 
time when I had to read galley proofs and ad 
proofs. As a consequence I spent a large part 
of my vacation lurking in front of hotel mail- 
boxes and then waiting in postoffice and 
customshouse lines, struggling to get packages 
of proofs through the intricacies of the 
Mexican customs regulations. And the last 
batch of galley proofs I had to read on the 
night plane from Mexico to New York. 

Once upon a time I thought that character 
was the measure of man’s moral strength. 
Now I know another meaning for the word 
‘character’: it is the printer’s name for each 
letter, punctuation mark, or space in a line 
of type. And measuring this second kind of 
character is the dullest and most time-con- 
suming task of an editor. Each piece of 
manuscript that comes to me, each article, 
book review, departmental note, whether on 
large sheets or small, with wide or narrow 
margins, single or double spaced, elite type 
or pica, with handwritten interlinear inser- 
tions or words crossed out, each must be con- 
verted, by estimating characters, into the 
corresponding number of lines of type, ten- 
point, nine-point or eight-point, so that I may 
try to calculate how long it will be in printed 
page-lengths. And that brings me to signatures, 
another word whose secondary meaning is of 
primary importance to the editor. 

Printers like to work with great big sheets 
of paper, which they buy in carload lots, 
sheets big enough to print sixteen pages to a 
side, thirty-two pages in all. The text of each 
issue of Hispania, then, must be a multiple 
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of thirty-two pages, to get the cheapest paper 
rates. We are at present printing 96- or 128- 
page issues, and I must try to send to the 
printer exactly enough material to fill each 
issue. If I send too much, the extra, holdover 
pages are kept set in type until the next issue, 
and there is an extra charge for this. And if I 
send too little, I have to supply additional 
copy to be inserted in page proofs, which may 
mean a delay in the issue. So I measure and 
count characters and lines and headings and 
I add and multiply and divide and hope that 
T’ll come out right. Sometimes I do! 

Apart from these quarterly labors, my 
most time-consuming task is reading manu- 
scripts. They come in a steady trickle, five 
or six a week, and I am of course glad to get 
them. But it does take time to read each 
article, make a tentative estimate of its value, 
decide whether to get a second, and sometimes 
a third opinion; if so, write to an expert in 
the field covered by the article, get his con- 
sent to read it, then send it to him, wait for 
his opinion, and finally decide either to accept 
the article, or propose revisions that might 
make it acceptable, or else reject it gently, 
perhaps suggesting another journal if I think 
it deserves publication elsewhere. I am still 
not getting enough good material on teaching 
methods or linguistic subjects, and I get more 
literary studies than I can use, many of them 
masters or doctoral theses, sent to me whole 
or cut down, and dealing with subjects of too 
limited a range of interest for a journal de- 
voted primarily to teaching problems. 

I also get a great many letters. I look back 
fondly to the days when I went eagerly to 
my mail-box to seeif anyone had written to me. 
Now I shovel out the day’s mail and struggle 
to find the two or three hours needed to 
answer it ali: letters on Association business, 
from the President and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, letters addressed to me that should have 
been sent to them, and queries on all sorts of 
subjects: how do I join your Association (a 
welcome enquiry!); where can I get a job 
teaching Spanish? (our Placement Bureau is 
equipped to answer that one); here is my 
check for three dollars (oh, joy!), please en- 
roll me in the French Teachers Association!; 
how many people are studying Spanish and 
Portuguese in the United States, and how 
many schools and colleges are teaching it?; 
why shouldn’t everyone be obliged to study 
Spanish? or, conversely, why should anyone 
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waste his time studying it?; please send a list 
of books that we should buy for our school 
Spanish library ; what are the trends in foreign- 
language enrollments?; what is the best 
method of teaching foreign languages? ; please 
recommend a good beginning Spanish gram- 
mar (a most embarrassing request!) ; 
are the best Spanish-language films?; 
you supply Spanish scripts for English. 
language films on Spain and Spanish America?; 
how can I get to study (or teach) in a Spanish- 
speaking country, or (from abroad) how can 
I get a scholarship to study or a job as teacher 
in the United States?; which Spanish American 
university should I attend?; is it safe for an 
American student to go and study in Franco 
Spain?; which American university has the 
best Spanish department?; why isn’t Spanish 
accepted for admissions credits by any of the 
good colleges? (it is, lady, it is, and has been 
for a quarter of a century); please name the 
ten greatest living scientists in Spanish 
America and state their contributions to 
science; please list the greatest Spanish writers 
of the ages, give brief résumés of their literary 
contributions, and explain why you think 
them important; and finally, this enquiry 
from a graduate student: kindly list the 
Spanish authors in exile; where are they liv- 
ing? what are they doing for a living? what 
did they write before they left Spain? what 
have they written since? how do these two 
groups of works compare in spirit and in 
literary value, for each author and for the 
whole group of authors? This young man ob- 
viously wanted me to ghost-write his thesis! 
Hispania has a Questions and Answers De- 
partment, ably conducted by Herman Hespelt 
and Robert Williams, and I can hand on some 
of these questions to our experts, but the really 
unanswerable ones I have to tackle myself. 
Then there are books for review, arriving 
from textbook publishers, from the university 
presses, from foreign publishers, and from 
authors, domestic and foreign. My favorites, 
in some ways, are those that reach me in 
roundabout fashion from the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington. None of them has 
the remotest connection with Spanish or 
Portuguese and they are still sent to the 
Editor of Hispania, Stanford University, 
California, though the last Stanford Editor, 
Alfred Coester, resigned his editorship in 1941. 
They are faithfully forwarded to me from 


California and I turn them over to our geology 
teacher, who is delighted to have them. 

If all the review copies that arrive were 
reviewed in Hispania, we should have room 
for nothing else, so I must make a selection, 
dipping into each volume, deciding whether 
it should have a formal review or merely a 
brief note in our Hispanic World Department. 
If the book is to be reviewed, I must select a 
reviewer from my list, send him a note, wait for 
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his reply, mail him the book, tell him the 
deadline and the maximum length of the re- 
view, reserve space for it in my estimate-of- 
copy sheet, and when the review arrives, count 
it to see if it matches the estimate. Whatever 
I start to do, I always end as an estimator, 
counting characters, lines, pages, and measur- 
ing galleys. But despite the drudgery, it is 
an immensely satisfying job, and I am happy 
and proud to be doing it. 


RAMSEY’S A SPANISH GRAMMAR 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky 


Probably not many teachers of Spanish 
realize that precisely a half century ago a 
veritable giant among Spanish grammars ap- 
peared, and marked the end of adolescence 
of Spanish as a college subject. M. Montrose 
Ramsey’s A Spanish Grammar was published 
by Henry Holt and Co. in 1902. Perhaps there 
are teachers, no doubt the most youthful in 
the profession, who have never seen a copy 
of this book. If so, they should get a copy. 
It can still be consulted with great profit 
whenever a particular usage in Spanish needs 


up. 

Of course, the book is dated. There are no 
pictures, no running narrative to amuse or 
even to interest the student. Illustrative sen- 
tences are adult and formal, sometimes very 
odd indeed. For example, to be translated into 
Spanish are such treasures as: “I ordered an 
empty wine-cask, and you sent me a kerosene- 
barrel” and ‘Flies have eyes that enable them 
to see objects that are situated behind them”’. 

Such whimsies do not detract from the 
value of the book. If you want plenty of ex- 
amples to clarify an idiomatic use in Spanish, 
Ramsey has them. For example, there are 
130 illustrations of por and para, as compared 
with the 15 or 20 to be found in most modern 
grammars. The Spanish Academy’s dictionary 
has only 39. Printing was cheap in those days, 
and there were no records, no word or idiom 
lists arranged according to frequency and 
density to hamper the grammarian. 

Ramsey is just as exhaustive in treating 
other constructions. His section on augmenta- 


tives and diminutives covers ten pages. He 
gives fifteen ways to terminate a letter, in- 
dicating many degrees of respect and courtesy. 
He even gives examples of how an envelope 
should be addressed. 

Occasionally the author’s nomenclature 
leaves something to be desired. The two im- 
perfect subjunctives he calls imperfect sub- 
junctive (-ra) and aorist subjunctive (-se). 
Here he makes a statement which we could 
hardly accept today: “...The aorist sub- 
junctive is more frequently used, so that, 
where there is a choice, it has the preference.” 

Ramsey’s grammar, so copious in examples 
and consisting of 1200 sections, was supposed 
to be a shortened and easier form of his A Tezt- 
Book of Modern Spanish, published in 1894. 
The earlier work had 653 pages, the abridge- 
ment 610! Ramsey thought he was providing 
plenty of exercise material, with about fifteen 


iy own copy of Ramsey is enriched by 
about a hundred pages pasted in and contain- 
ing a vast quantity of observations by Pro- 
fessor R. E. Bassett, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

At this point, fifty years after its publica- 
tion, our profession owes a considerable debt 
of gratitude to a grand old book and to its 
author, a mighty pioneer in the teaching of 
Spanish in the United States. 


|| 

sentences to be translated into English, and 

fifteen more to be put into Spanish. Yet this 

is one department in which we have made 

great strides. Modern grammars have many 


LINGUAFILMS: Filmstrips and Slides of Spain 


José SANCHEZ 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


While the moving picture is still the more 
important of the two media of projection- 
picture in modern education, the trend in 
recent years seems to be in favor of the film- 
strip. The improvement in projectors and the 
greater availability of good filmstrips has 
upped the demand for more filmstrips and the 
popular 2 x 2 slides. 

The filmstrip is a standard 35 mm film 
with a variable number of frames or pictures 
to be shown in a series. Each strip is made 
up of a sequence of pictures placed in a de- 
termined order by the editor. Each picture 
can be shown as long as desired, the cost of 
equipment and filmstrips is relatively small, 
and the operation of a filmstrip or slide pro- 
jector can be learned in a few minutes. When 
motion is not required the filmstrip and the 
slide provide a brilliantly illuminated image not 
ordinarily found in other projected material. 
Both strips and slides can be used most effec- 
tively in Spanish classes to illustrate his- 
torical and literary landmarks, geography, 
manners and customs, natural resources, archi- 
tecture, paintings, food and other products. 

The following bibliography is intended to 
be complete as far as commercial material is 
available. Unless otherwise indicated all ma- 
terial is black and white. The name of the 
producer or distributor is always given, but 
the address appears only with the first entry. 


I. FILMSTRIPS 


IN BARCELONA. 70 single frames. $2 Im- 
portant monuments, streets, and special 
sequence on harbor and history of Barce- 
lona, with a brief view of a church festival. 
(Eye Gate Hose, 330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
18 


) 

DON QUIJOTE. 15 frames. 1950. Phonoscope 
filmstrips; Music Appreciation. This film- 
strip is synchronized with proper record- 
ing (Columbia M506), by using a standard 
projector and record player or by use of the 
Phonoscope. Write for price information of 
set of 15 pieces of symphonic music. (Ope- 
radio Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Illinois) 

MEDIEVAL SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. 
67 frames. $3.30 (Filmette, 700 Riverside 
Drive, N. Y.) 

SOUTHERN SPAIN. 3 filmstrips. $1.50 each. 
Titles: ‘Regional Geography,’”’ ‘‘People 
and Occupations,” ‘Cities, Views and 


Monuments.”’ (Stillfilm, Inc. 171 8. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif.) 

SPAIN. 84 frames. $3.30. Scenes of important 
cities: streets, major buildings, parks, mar- 
kets, transportation. Brief captions in Ger- 
man, French, and English. (Filmette) 

SPAIN NO. I. 12 frames. $1.50 Gibraltar, har- 
bor, mountains, plains, rivers, canals, res- 
ervoirs. (Stillfilm) 

SPAIN, SOUTH NO. IT. 15 frames. $1 Typical 
scenes of southern Spain. (Stillfilm) 

SPAIN, CULTURAL. 50 frames. $3 (SVE: So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 W. Diver- 
sey St., Chicago) 

SPAIN, ITS PEOPLE AND PRODUCTS. 52 
frames. $3 (SVE) 

SPAIN. LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 25 frames. 
Color. $5 Customs, activities and interests 
of the Spanish people. (SVE) 

SPANISH CHILDREN. 70 frames. $3 A day 
in the life of a family in southern Spain. 
Pictures taken from the film ‘La familia 
Sénchez.”” (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois) 

SPANISH CHILDREN. 72 frames. $2 Various 
photographs of Spanish children of differ- 
ent types. (Eye Gate) 

SPANISH HOLIDAY. 96 frames. $2 Views of 
activities during annual April Fair at 
Seville, and in Madrid on birthday of late 
King Alfonso XIII. (Eye Gate) 

SPANISH PAINTINGS (VELAZQUEZ, MU- 
RILLO, GOYA, ETC.). 51 frames. $3.30 
Reproductions of famous paintings. (Film- 
ette) 

ST. TERESA DE AVILA. 28 frames. $3 Scenes 
from the life and birthplace of the famous 
Saint of Avila, north of Madrid. (Co-Op 
Parish Activities Service, Effingham, IIli- 
nois) 

TOLEDO AND SEGOVIA. 60 frames. $2 Views 
of streets, buildings, and activities in these 
two cities. (Eye Gate) 

WE VISIT SPAIN. 22 frames. $4. English 
titles. (Eye Gate) 

WORLDS GREAT MADONNAS (SPAIN, 
GERMANY, LOW COUNTRIES). 40 
frames. $3 (SVE) 


II. 2 x 2 SLIDES 


COLONIAL SPANISH ARCHITECTURE 
(In America). 10 color slides. The at- 
mosphere of old Spain in new world settings 
of beautiful old mission architecture. In- 
cludes San Miguel Mission, Bell Tower. 
(SVE) 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS. Collection of slides 


on famous Spanish paintings, from Murillo, 
Goya, Sorolla, to present-day painters. 
$.50 a slide. Color. Also available in 8 x 10 
inch prints. Inquire. (Art Education, 6 
East 34th St., N. Y. 6) 

HISTORIC DESIGNS. Another first-class set 
of reproductions of historic designs of 
vases, tapestry, tile, textile, and basketry. 
Covers Hispanic articles. $.50 a slide. 
Color. Apply for complete list. Also avail- 
able in color prints, as above. (Art Educa- 
tion) 

MADRID, SEVILLA, TOLEDO, AND 
OTHER CITIES. 100 color slides. $.75 a 
slide. Kodachromes of interesting scenes, 
monuments, and sites. People in action. 
(José Sanchez, University of Illinois, Chi- 


cago) 

PAINTING, ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE. Color slides. $.50 a slide. 
Reproductions of famous paintings by El 
Greco, Murillo, Goya, Vel4zquez, Picasso, 
and other modern Spanish painters. A rich 
collection. Ask for complete list. (SVE) 

PAINTINGS OF CLASSICISM AND RO- 
MANTICISM (FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH). 50 color slides. $.50 a 
slide. Also available in 344 x 4 inch slides. 
(Budek, Hackensack, New Jersey) 

SPAIN. 100 color slides, available for rent. 
Includes map, monuments, and typical 
scenes of note in historical cities in Central 
Spain, Salamanca, Catalufia, the Basque 
country, Andalucia, and Valencia. (Office 
of Cultural Relations, Spanish Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.) 
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SPAIN. 31 color slides. $.50 a slide. Beautiful 
Kodachromes of Madrid, including impor- 
tant streets, El] Retiro, El Escorial, sefiori- 
tas, bullfights, etc. (Eulo Company, P. O. 
Box 178, Denver, Colo.) 


III. 344 x 4 SLIDES 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN AND 
BELGIUM. 81 slides. $1 a slide. Also ren- 
tal: $.15 a slide. (Beseler Lantern Slide 
Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark, N. J.) 

MADRID. 20 slides. Rental: $.50 a set. Scenes 
in Lisbon, Madrid, Marseilles, Rome, etc. 
(American Museum of Natural History, 
Dept. of Education, Central Park at 79th 
St., N. Y.) 

MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE IN SPAIN. 71 
slides. $1 a slide. (Beseler) 

RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN SPAIN 
AND ENGLAND. 75 slides $1 a slide. 
(Beseler) 

REPUBLIC OF SPAIN. 38 slides $.70 a slide. 
Also in color. Covers wide territory, from 
Basque country to the gypsies of Southern 
Spain. Also Canary Islands. (Keystone 
View Co., Meadville, Pa.) 

SCENES IN SPAIN. 23 slides. Rental: $.50 a 
set. Covers Granada, Burgos, rural scenes 
and present life in other cities. 1 map. 
(Am. Museum) 

SPANISH ART. 24 slides. Color. Covers fam- 
ous buildings and reproductions of famous 
paintings (Vel4zquez, Murillo, etc.) (Bu- 
dek) 

SPANISH RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
PAINTINGS. 60 slides. $1 each. (Beseler) 


LANGUAGE 8 AT THE NORTH SYRACUSE HIGH SCHOOL 


Mary Datey 
New York 


A new type of foreign-language p 
is being developed in our school.! ‘Seventh 
— 4 Latin and French for five weeks 
each. In the eighth grade, pupils take Lan- 
guage 8, where they study Spanish for ten 
weeks. During the rest of the year they study 
homemaking, music, arts and crafts, and shop. 

All these courses give junior-high-school 
pupils an opportunity to find new interests 
in the school’s curriculum. The language 
courses often make students language con- 
scious, and many who never continue the 
foreign language in high school profit at least 
from the cultural part of the program. 

Meeting every day for ten weeks is just 
the right amount of time to create great en- 
thusiasm for a foreign language. Most of the 


pupils eagerly await the ninth grade, when 
they may begin a full year’s study of Latin, 
French, or Spanish. 

Most students in junior high school want 
to say something that someone else cannot 
understand. Proof? They jabber in pig-Latin, 
invent ‘oppish’ and slang among themselves. 

Hence, why not build a foreign-language 
program around what they like most to do? 
Besides, many think that it is through its 
language that one best understands another 
nation and the thinking processes of its people. 
Thus as pupils begin to use the language of 
the foreign country, they begin to feel that 
they are a small part of that nation. 

I have tried to teach pupils Spanish in the 
same way that their parents taught them Eng- 
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lish. First, I speak to them in Spanish. Second, 
they imitate the sounds that I make. Third, 
they see what these sounds look like in print. 
Fourth, they learn to write these sounds. 

For the first five weeks the pupils see no 
written Spanish. If they see the written words 
too early, it ruins their pronunciation. 

Ten minutes at the beginning and five 
minutes at the end of each class are devoted 
to oral work during this five-week period. 
During this time students learn useful bits 
of conversation in Spanish: greetings; intro- 
ductions; weather, time of day, names of 
places. The numbers, days of the week, 
months, seasons, colors, and names for animals 
are also memorized. 

The first day, I say, “How would you like 
to hear a little Spanish? It will probably sound 
funny to you, but remember it is not English. 
Listen carefully and see if you can under- 
stand anything at all.” I leave the room, 
return, knock on the door and, acting out in 
pantomine everything I say, tell them: “Yo 
llamo a la puerta. Yo entro en la clase y digo 
a mis estudiantes:—Buenos dfas, clase. (I 
repeat everything twice.) Uds. son mis estu- 
diantes. Yo soy la profesora. Yo hablo espafiol. 
Uds. son mis estudiantes. No hablan espajiol. 
¢Comprenden?” 

With the aid of my gestures, such as cup- 
ping my hand to my ear and saying: “jEs- 
cuchen!” or putting fingers to the mouth and 
moving them with the mouth to illustrate 
“yo hablo,” students are delighted to find 
that they understand quite a little Spanish. 
We then play a si o no game: 1. El sefior 
Truman es presidente de América. Sf o no? 
2. El sefior Robbins (High-School Principal) 
es presidente de América. zSf o no? 3. José 
Louis es presidente de América. 2Sf o no? 
4. Norte Siracuse es la capital de América. 
2Sf o no? 5. Madrid es la capital de Espafia. 
éSf o no? 6. La banana es una fruta. 2Sf o no? 

Then I say: “Escuchen” (pointing to a 
map of Spain and the USA). 

“Espafia es una nacién. Madrid es la capital 
de Espafia. Madrid no es la capital de América. 
Washington es la capital de América. Madrid 
es una parte de Espafia. Espafia es una parte 
de Europa. Europa es una parte del globo. 

“Yo hablo espafiol. En Madrid se habla 
espafiol. Uds. son estudiantes. Uds. hablan 
espafiol—un poco.” 

So as not to give them too much oral work 
at this point, I say: “Well, what did that 
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sound like to you? Did you understand what 
I said? We'll see. What does ‘Madrid es la 
capital de Espafia’ mean?” From this point 
we go on to a talk on language in general: 
what language means; origins; the language 
of gestures; differences among non-linguistic 
symbols here and in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries (e.g. a whistle here is a sign of approval, 
but not so in some countries; a pssst is per- 
fectly acceptable in Latin America); uses and 
importance of learning a language. I try to 
bring in the fact that Spanish is a Romance 
language and ask them to look up the mean- 
ing of the word ‘Romance’ in the dictionary 
for the next day. 

Then I go back to the spoken language, 
saying: “How would you like to learn a little 
conversation in Spanish? You'll be able to 
surprise your parents tonight.” (I use many 
hand motions and actions for intonation and 
repetition.) T. Buenos dfas, clase. C. Buenos 
dfas, sefiorita Daley. (Buenas tardes, Buenas 
noches) T. Hola, zqué tal? C. Bien, gracias. 
Vd? T. Asf, Asf. T. Adiéds. C. Adiés. 

By watching me carry on a two-way per- 
formance with myself (rapidly changing posi- 
tions to be first one person, then the other) 
students get the idea quickly and the response 
is really gratifying 

On the next day, each student is given a 
Spanish name. We review what we’ve learned 
so far, with additional cultural material based 
on the map. 

In all language learning the following 
points are most important: repetition, mimick- 
ing, action, motions, and humor. We keep 
scrapbooks for articles or pictures that deal 
with Spanish-speaking countries. Some decide 
they would like to make puppets. To the 
simple conversation of yesterday, I add: 
2¢Cémo esté Ud? Hasta la vista, hasta luego, 
hasta mafiana. 

For drill, I have half the class talk with 
the other half or I divide the class into small 
groups. If possible, I get two volunteers to 
come to the front of the class to carry on a 
conversation. 

By constantly moving around the room, 
I manage to hear individual pronunciations, 
being careful to utter “muy bien,” “excelente,” 
as I go around. At the end of the week, the 
tape recorder or the Henry Holt Records 
“Getting Along in Spanish” may effectively 
be used to correct any difficulties in pro- 
nunciation. 
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I try to help the students to gain self- 
confidence: “Many Americans don’t speak 
English correctly. I certainly don’t expect 
perfection from you in Spanish. I just want 
you to be good imitators. Watch my hands 
carefully just as you would if I were leading 
an orchestra. Remember that to be a good 
piano player takes lots of practice. So it is 
with learning a language. What’s giving you 
trouble? LLueve? OK. Let’s all be broken 
records. LLueve, llueve, llueve, llueve; or 
let’s all have a football cheer. Hace mucho 
calor. Hace mucho calor.” In short, I try to 
make the business of mimicking and memoriz- 
ing fun. I let them decide what they want to 
learn next, whether it’s how to tell time or 
how to ask for a date. If they make errors in 
pronunciation, I try never to hurt their feel- 
ings, rather I go around the room individually 
until I can get the right pronunciation. 

By the end of the fifth week, the students 
receive the first book in the Juan y Maria 
(PanAmerican) Series, published by the Steck 
Company of Austin, Texas. Since they already 
know the words for animals and colors from 
their oral work, they read the book through 
in three or four days. They then go on to the 
second book in the series, Juan y Maria en 
Casa. 

The books are like the elementary readers 
they once used to learn English, and it is 
amusing to see big eighth-graders wanting to 
color the animal pictures in the book! 

The only grammar taught is that needed 
for understanding the reader and that which 
gives insight into their own language: “In 
expressions like Rio Grande and casa blanca 
we notice that the Spaniard puts the adjective 
after the noun because the first thing he sees 
is the whole, the river or the house. He then 
proceeds to describe the river or house in 
regard to size, color, etc.” 

Many students who have trouble in under- 
standing the parts of speech in English see 
their own language in a new light after an 
introductory course in a foreign tongue. We 
analyze some of the idioms in our own lan- 
guage that make English difficult for a for- 
eigner to learn: “Boy, did I put one over on 
her.” (One what?) “I got by by the skin of 
my teeth.” (What skin?) “Hurry up, willya?” 
(you mean ‘hurry down.’) 

The main objective of this course is to 
break down the idea that merely because we 
in the USA have all the latest gadgets and 
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material wealth we have the best culture. 
Rather we try to appreciate the contributions 
that other peoples have made to our own 
American way of life and to world culture. 
My hope is that through better understanding 
of people of other races, religions, and political 
beliefs, my students may become better 
citizens. In addition, I try to arouse en- 
thusiasm for the study of Spanish in high 
school by making them aware of its increasing 
importance in the modern world. 

The course is divided into three units. At 
the end of the ten weeks, if time permits, we 
end with a fiesta and serve Spanish food. 
The units are as follows: 1. The Evidences 
of Spanish Culture in the Western Hemisphere. 
2. Evidences of Spanish Culture in the World. 
3. Spanish Culture in Comparison with our 
Culture. 

The children enjoy seeing films and film- 
strips, and making lantern slides, costume 
plates, and maps. They learn Spanish songs 
and dances and they act in short farces in 
Spanish or in English playlets and radio 
programs about the Hispanic countries. They 
play vocabulary games, and add and subtract 
Spanish. A quiz program is a good way to 
review and helps keep alive their enthusiasm 
and interest. We are lucky enough to have 
guest speakers from the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at Syracuse University. 

A course of this type lends itself beautifully 
to the use of audio-visual materials, and we 
listen to records of Spanish American folk 
music.” 

In short, this is the ideal type of language 
course to teach. Its very nature makes pos- 
sible a wide variety of methods. The only 
handicap has been that there is no really suit- 
able textbook on the market today for such 
a course. In addition to the Juan y Marta 
series, each student is given booklets I and 
IV of the Staver Spanish Civilization Books 
(Oxford Book Company). But these booklets 
are out of date and in many ways unsatis- 
factory. It is necessary to use many other 
reference books to supplement the texts. 

At present my colleague, Mrs. Bethel 
Graves, seventh-grade language-arts teacher, 
and I are writing three little textbooks which 
will be complete in themselves, to go with 
culture courses where the language and civil- 
ization material are combined. It is our hope 
that these courses will not be mere jumbles 
of isolated cultural facts, lacking the central 
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purpose of understanding another people’s 
way of life. 


NOTES 


' The success of this program is due in large 
part to the inspiration received from the sum- 
mer Romance Language Workshop at Syracuse 
University conducted by Dr. James P. Soffietti. 
? A Program of Mexican Music. Sponsored by 
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the Museum of Modern Art. Carlos Chavez, 
conductor. Includes Sones Mariachi, Xochi- 
pili-Macuilxochet! (Aztec), Huapando of Vera 
Cruz. Columbia ML 2080. LP. Folk Music of 
Spain. Majorca, Navarre, Galicia, Asturias, 
Catalonia, Andalusia. Ethnic Folkways Li- 
brary 1411. LP. Latin American Folksongs. 
Olga Coelho, with guitar. Victor Album 850 
Form 152770. The artist gives an explanation 
in English before playing each song. 


THE PAN AMERICAN STUDENT FORUM 


Bette Drake 
Union City, Georgia 


For some years the Atlanta Branch of the 
Pan American League has sponsored a junior 
organization, The Pan American Student 
Forum, for the students of Spanish from the 
twenty-three public and private high schools 
of greater Atlanta. Those of us who have 
taught in schools which participate in the 
activities of the forum feel that it is an es- 
pecially powerful and vital force in creating 
a lasting interest in Spanish and the Spanish- 
speaking countries of this hemisphere. 

There are usually four meetings during the 
school year. The one before Christmas is 
devoted to carol singing in Spanish, and the 
one in the spring, preferably during Pan 
American week in April, to a fiesta, to which 
students are urged to come in costume. Native 
dances may be the theme of the program. 
The other meetings (October and February) 
are devoted to varied programs: a visitor 
from Latin America; a play or an operetta in 
Spanish; or a chance for each school group to 
present something in Spanish and share their 
learning experiences. 

Perhaps the most outstanding single project 
has been an annual essay contest, with Latin 
American subjects of historical, cultural, and 
contemporary interest. This year they are to 
be (1) Why Study Spanish? (2) Latin Ameri- 
can Capitals; (3) Spanish American Musicians 
and their Work; (4) The Importance of Pan 
American Solidarity; (5) Foods of Latin 
America. To enter the contest each school 
must submit at least five papers. The winner 
from each school is awarded a medal and par- 
ticipates in the final contest. On several oc- 
casions radio stations have given us time for 


a series of programs so that each local winner 
could read his paper on the air. These papers 
were presented along with dramatic sketches 
on Latin America, quizz programs, or inter- 
views with visiting Latin Americans. 

For several years we have averaged over 
2000 entries in this contest. Some teachers 
give students extra credit for their essays. 
The colleges of the area tell us that our forum 
students make their best Spanish students. 

Various minor awards are made to the 
winners of the contest, but the top prizes are 
two all-expense trips to Havana, awarded 
after the best essay-writers are examined in 
Spanish by a panel of judges. 

Teachers are also awarded free trips and 
scholarships to the summer session of the 
University of Havana for outstanding teach- 
ing and for their contributions to the work of 
the student forum. 

The Cuban Tourist Commission, hotels, 
and newspapers, as well as various indi- 
viduals, have cooperated to help entertain our 
students and teachers in Cuba. Out of this 
project, started six years ago, have grown 
many lasting results, including an annual 
athletic meet between the students of Atlanta 
and Havana, which is now sponsored by a 
civic group. 

Other southeastern cities have successfully 
established similar student forums, and we 
should like to see the idea spread. Mrs. James 
E. Buffington, 243 East Parkwood Road, 
Decatur, Georgia, the Southeastern Regional 
Director of the Pan American League and 
the Director of our Atlanta Pan American 
Student Forum, will be glad to furnish further 
information and suggestions. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CULTURAL SCENE IN 
ECUADOR—1951: POSTSCRIPT 


The possibility of omissions in my previous 
communication (Hispania, XXXV, 267-273, 
August, 1952) has proved a reality, which 
justifies the following addenda to that item. 
The blind poet, Pablo Hannfbal Vela, presi- 
dent of the Circulo de la Prensa, as a friendly 
gesture when I was elected to membership 
in that oldest of cultural organizations of 
Quito, presented a number of poetic works to 
the new socio. And when in June I made a 
trip to the southern provinces, several authors 
in Cuenca as well as the Casa de la Cultura 
Ecuatoriana, Nicleo del Azuay, gave me still 
more books. These generous presents included 
several works published in 1951. So far, no 
books have turned up as a result of my elec- 
tion to membership in the Ateneo Ecuatoriano, 
but doubtless that potential result is only a 
matter of time. 


Vela, Pablo Hannfbal: Agua dorada (Poemas 
laureados). Quito: Casa de la Cultura Ecuato- 
riana, 1951. Pp. 179. 

The coronation of Don Pablo Hannfbal was 
one of the items mentioned in the earlier in- 
stallment of this report. The occasion (October 
9, 1951) was the motive for the publication of 
the present volume, only one poem of which was 
composed in 1951. All the rest are prize-winners 
in various juegos florales held in several Ecua- 
doran cities from 1945 to 1949; hence the 
sub-title of this volume, ‘‘Poemas laureados.”’ 
“The sole new poem, ‘Poem de la corona,” 
was composed for the occasion of the corona- 
tion; it is an ode to the city of San Francisco 
de Quito, whose alcalde placed the golden 
circlet on the poet’s brow in the name of the 
capital and of the nation. 


Moreno Mora, Alfonso: Poestas. Prél. y 
seleccién de Victor Manuel Albornoz. Cuenca: 
Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana (Nicleo del 
Azuay), 1951. Pp. 351. 

The prologue (pp. 9-88) traces the life and 
character of the poet with illustrative passages 
from his works. Pages 89-343 contain 171 poems, 
most of which constitute lyrical flights from 
reality or elegiac treatments of Nature, or 
else melancholy reflections and recollections. 
Being a poet of a period of transition, Moreno 
Mora (1890-1940) touches on a variety of sub- 
jects with a variety of metrical and stanza 
forms. It is natural that some of his work re- 
flects a strong influence of Rubén Darfo, and 
also considerable evidence of the Modernistas. 


Albornoz, Victor Manuel: Acotaciones a las 
Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias concernientes a 
la Gobernacién de Cuenca. Cuenca: Talleres 
Tipogrdficos de la Municipalidad, 1951. Pp. 
292 plus index. 

Even though this is a volume of historical 
rather than literary value, the light it sheds on 
early colonial times of a region little known 
outside Ecuador makes it interesting reading. 
The book deals with the report written by one 
Hernando Pablos in answer to thirty-seven 
questions from the King of Spain, who wanted 
to know about the area around the (now) city 
of Cuenca. This was the land of the Indians 
known as the Cafiaris (today the province north 
of Azuay, whose capital is Cuenca, is named 
Cafiar). The editor-author of the present vol- 
ume transcribes questions and replies, adding 
sixty notes of his own harvesting; the latter 
fill by far the greater part of the book. The 
work thus affords information on Cuenca and 
its territorial jurisdiction around 1582, twenty- 
five years after the founding of the city and 
forty-eight after the first Spaniard reached 
that area. 


Moscoso Vega, Luis A.: Vocabulario de suge- 
rencias Cuenca: Imp. de la 
Universidad, 1951. Pp. ‘301. 

This isa kind of thesaurus, limited in number 
of entries but rather more elaborate for each 
of these than is the usual thesaurus. A sample 
entry serves: 


“ALITERACION 


Empleo de una o unas letras dentro de la 
misma cla4usula. Del latin: ad, a i: littera, letra. 
(V. Tautologia) 

‘Osase la aliteracién como sistema de versi- 
ficacién en la poesia primitiva’ (Esquerra). 

Hoy est& en desuso. Vale por paronomasia. 

Aliteracién con ele: ‘Esté el alma como un 
nifio que mama, cuando est& a los pechos de su 
madre, i ella sin que él paladee, échale la leche 
en la boca por regalarle’ (Santa Teresa). 

Aliteracién con elle: ‘mas cuando llega ya 
para bebella gran espacio de halla lejos della’ 
(Garcilaso).” 

The author says that his purpose is twofold: 
to find for himself orientations and horizons 
in the word for the enrichment of his thought; 
to give expression to his desire to awaken in 
younger generations a renewal of linguistic 
interest so weakened nowadays. He adds that 
he is aware of many omissions, but that his 
work is directed not to the learned but, instead, 
is only a product of enthusiasm. Despite his 
modesty, his book is interesting for the student 
who really wants to expand his knowledge of 
the true meaning of words. 
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Moscoso Vega, Luis A.: Sulupali Grande. 
Cuenca: Edit. Amazonas, 1951. Pp. 111. 

This novel is a curious tale of life about a 
century ago in southern Azuay, southwest of 
the province’s capital, Cuenca. Black slaves 
are bought in Popaydn and brought to the new 
owner’s lands beside the river Rircay, where 
the Negroes’ new life develops personal con- 
flicts and tragedy related to, even growing out 
of, their ties with white master and major- 
domos. As in all the novels of Moscoso that I 
have read, the dialogue is the weakest part, 
too highflown for the character or too orotund 
to be natural, in its poetic turn of phrase. 
Moscoso has painted so many pictures and 
written so many plays, novels, poems, biogra- 
phies, essays and philological studies that often 
these several genres seem to merge in a single 
work, whatever its nature. An illiterate Negro 
or white does not speak in polished, complex 
sentences, full of poesy. On the other hand, the 
plastic artist is seen to advantage in some of 
the descriptive passages. Despite its short- 
comings, the present novel holds the reader’s 
interest in the private lives of blacks and whites 
just before and after the abolition of slavery 
by Ecuador in 1852. 

Sr. Moscoso has another novel in manu- 
script, Don Quizote de los Andes, on a theme 
much better suited to the author’s poetic gifts. 
Written in 1951, it has not yet been published, 
and so must wait its turn for report. 


Linton Lomas BARRETT 
American Embassy, Quito 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF X AND 
PURISTIC ANTI-PURISM 


In his letter to the editor (Hispania, 1952, 
XXXV, 330-331), Mr. Navarro has read me 
his rede on how to conduct a phonetic in- 
vestigation. Coming from one who has prac- 
tised the methods that he advocates with so 
much success, it ought to persuade me to 

accept it as applying to my inquiry, even— 
which was the aim—as utterly invalidating 
the results. I cannot, however, for reasons 
that I shall set forth. 

1. The ways of orthodoxy are curious. 
Science, which is all radicalism and unbelief, 
starts out by attacking an orthodoxy, and 
in the end sets up its own. So we have urged 
upon us a method that must be followed, re- 
gardless of the aims, because it has been suc- 
cessful when pursued with other aims. Let me 
point out again that the “reality of pronunci- 
ation” was only one of the destinations at 
which I hoped to arrive, and the one which, 
through a questionnaire, I was admittedly 
least hopeful of reaching. The other main 


destination was a different but connected 
reality, the reality of the speaker’s norm. 
Since this is not evidenced in the same way 
as a pronunciation is evidenced, the only 
practical way of discovering it is to ask the 
question directly. As a scientist, Mr. Navarro 
should be interested in the fact that an over- 
whelming majority of the speakers who ac- 
cording to him either do use or ought to use an 
allophone of /s/ think that they ought to use 
[ks]. To ignore this because it does not happen 
to fit one’s methodology is to offer the Kinsey 
report as a text in hygiene without tempering 
it with a note on sexual behavior that is 
socially approved. 

2. Mr. Navarro is too contemptuous of the 
average person’s ability to observe himself 
and others on a matter as relatively crude as 
{ks} for z. For a phonetician, trained in 
skepticism toward self-knowledge as a police- 
man is trained in skepticism toward public 
virtue, the attitude is understandable, but it 
is carried too far. It is rash at best for him to 
assume, as he does with the words “Ninguno 
ha sabido recoger en su contestacién” “la 
simple z aspirada,” the non-presence of some- 
thing in written replies which he has had no 
opportunity to examine. It happens, however, 
that in this case there is no room for surmise, 
and what Mr. Navarro delivers as the sock- 
dolager, proving how fallacious are the ma- 
terials I have worked with, proves not their 
fallacy but the carelessness of his reading. My 
Note 10 states that a majority of the replies 
from Chile (23 out of 36) and several from 
other countries marked [k], and two Argen- 
tinians marked [j], an obvious attempt to 
reproduce the aspiration in question. One 
Chilean carefully wrote ‘‘s (h)”’ twice for ez- 
poner, and we can hardly suppose that all the 
others who wrote s were unaware that [h] is 
the positional variant in these cases; they were 
not asked to give the information, and their 
giving it is all the more to the credit of their 
self-criticism. Furthermore, does Mr. Navarro 
really believe that the person who admits to 
error is no more self-observant than the one 
who does not? Nothing else can be inferred 
from his “Tan inaceptable es su afirmacién 
cuando dicen que pronuncian s como cuando 
aseguran que pronuncian ks,” if applied to 
those who marked [ks] as the norm but [s] 
as their own pronunciation. 

3. For the second time I have had hurled 
at my head the authority of Bello, Cuervo, 
Lenz, et al.; now while I know that it is daring 
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to question the judgment of these eminences, 
I also know that they share human fallibility 
with the rest of us. And this fallibility is pre- 
cisely on the score of that scientific critique 
turned orthodoxy in the shape of “lo que 
se debe decir,” the “atentar contra el autén- 
tico y castizo cardcter de la lengua.” Such 
words are unadulterated purism, and are a 
confession that many people are really not 
doing what they are traditionally supposed 
to do. But what ought to matter to the descrip- 
tive scientist is not what people are merely 
told to do for any reason whatever, historical, 
analogical, or academic, but what they do 
and the beliefs they hold to. What succeeds 
is success; if the historically respectable voseo 
has been rooted out of the speech of many 
Spanish Americans by the schools, it is no 
less out of their speech, and no more in need 
of being restored to their speech, because the 
schools were responsible for it. When Cuervo 
fulminates against the analogical plural of 
haber because it happens to lack historical 
justification, he is guilty of purism as un- 
mitigated as that of the pedagogue who de- 
nounces cain’t for can’t because it disagrees 
with his dialect. If Fulano and his fellows 
pronounce [ks] naturally and habitually, the 
linguist who censures them is in the identical 
position of pedantry with the schoolteacher 
who censures Zutano and his friends for their 
[s]. 

4, Examine one by one the four circum- 
stances which Mr. Navarro alleges the re- 
spondents were probably unaware of: (1) 
xz = [ks] does not belong to the “Spanish 
phonetic tradition.” Would he exclude the 
words shmo, schlamiel, schnozzle, and like 
expressive epithets from the English language 
because initial [§] plus consonant does not 
belong to the English phonetic tradition? 
(2) It is an error inherited from the past 
century. It was equally an error for our schools 
to restore for many speakers the [n] of -ing 
that had given way to [n]; but the restoration 
was successful to the extent of branding [n] 
as vulgar, and what are we going to do about 
it? Reverse the process and expend an equal 
amount of energy reanimating [n]? (3) It 
is opposed to “the peculiar nature of the 
language.” I pass over this in silence, being 
unable to cope with appeals to a higher power. 
(4) It is due to a foreignizing imitation. Again, 
what does it matter, if it has established it- 
self? Must linguistic ‘changes carry pedigrees? 
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tendency of a method to become an ortho- 
doxy. Let me end it by quoting, with permis- 
sion, a letter from Luis Crespo, to show that 
a dogma, when imposed on people’s speech 
habits, is no less oppressive for being a scien- 
tific dogma: 

After calling the insistence on [s] for z “una 
tendencia que a contrapelo y contra razén 
se ha venido siguiendo en nuestras escuelas 
en este pafs,” Crespo continues from his own 
experience: 


Recuerdo que all4 por el afio 43 0 44 se me dijo 
en la Universidad de Wisconsin que debia 
cambiar mi pronunciacién de esta letra. Que 
debia pronunciar esplicar, es ministro, etc. en 
vez de la pronunciacién con ks. Yo les dije que 
asi habia pronunciado yo toda mi vida y que 
crefa que en mi tierra era la pronunciacién que 
més se ofa. Lo mds curioso fué que el que asi 
me aconsejaba también estaba tratando de 
mejorar este punto en su pronunciacién (él era 
de Costa Rica). Cuando yo insist{ en mi ks 
como correcto él me sacé a relucir la fuente del 
trastorno: el Manual de Pronunciacién Es- 
pafiola de T. Navarro Tomés. Desde luego con 
esta alta evidencia me di por vencido y empecé 
a pronunciar el sonido es, cuando menos en 
clase, para evitar discusiones con los alumnos 
tomasistas en y fuera del aula. Después de un 
tiempo, en un momento de tomasismo—influjo 
de Toméfs el incrédulo, Santo, esta vez—quise 
ver lo que decia a este respecto la Gramética 
de la Academia y me encontré con esto, que se 
puede ver en la p&g. 478, no. 535, a [the reader 
can consult for himself}. ...Cuando yo pre- 
senté en la universidad la autoridad de la Aca- 
demia para defender nuestra pronunciacién 
espafiola americana, uno. ..., con un respingo 
de nariz, terminé el asunto con un “uff, la 
Academia.” 


I apologized in the article for its short- 
comings, and need not repeat myself. Let me 
add, however, that any investigation, pushed 
to whatever point, proves as much as the 
evidence that it turns up proves. We are a 
long way from a linguistic atlas with z as part 
of it, and equally far from funds provided by 
some angel for personal interviews on the 
pronunciation of z in ten countries. Mean- 
while it is pointless to contemn the informa- 
tion we have because there is not more in- 
formation of a somewhat different kind. 
Even if I were able to do the only thing that 
Mr. Navarro believes worthy of phonetic 
investigation, and which no one will deny is 
the ideal, I should still use the same question- 
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naire to answer the same questions that I Note: with this rejoinder I must bring to an 
raised about the necessity of teaching [s] for end the controversy, which began in the May 


z. 1947, issue of Hispania. It is impossible to 
Dwicat L. Bouincer exhaust any subject, but this one has been 
University of Southern California thoroughly aired. Eprror. 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE 1952 ANNUAL MEETING 


DeceMBer 29-30. Horet SHERATON PLAza, Boston 
General Program Chairman: Edith F. Helman, Simmons College 
Monday, December 29 


8:30-10:30. Executive Council Meeting. 

10:30-12:30. High-School Session. Chairman: Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn High 
School. Exhibits of materials from the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Society of New England. Talks by Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Alceu Amoroso Lima, and 
José Gémez Sicre of the Pan American Union. 

12:30-2:00. Sigma Delta Pi Luncheon. 

2:00-4:00. Literature Session. Chairman: Robert Kirsner, University of Cincinnati. 
“Primer asomo al teatro hispanoamericano,”’ José Juan Arrom, Yale University. 
“Gil Vicente: A Study in Peninsular Drama,” Jack H. Parker, University of Toronto. 
“Attitudes Toward the United States Revealed in Mexican Corridos,” Merle E. 
Simmons, Indiana University. ‘‘“Semblanza de Pedro Salinas,” Jorge Guillén, Wellesley 
College. 

4:00-6:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

5:00-7:00. Social Hour with Refreshments. 

8:30-10:00. Forum Discussion: ‘The Hispanic Literatures in General Education.” 
Chairman: John E. Englekirk, Tulane University. 


Tuesday, December 30 


8:30-10:00. Chapter Breakfast. All AATSP members invited. 

10:30-12:30. Business Meeting. 

12:00-2:00. Annual Luncheon. Presiding: Edith F. Helman, Simmons College. 
Presidential Address: Lawrence B. Kiddle, University of Michigan. 

2:00-4:00. Language Session. Chairman: Victor R. B. Oelschlager, University of 
Southern California. “Our Heritage from the Partidas,” J. Homer Herriott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. ‘“Andalucismos en la pronunciacién salvadorefia,” D. Lincoln 
Canfield, Florida State University. “The Phonemes of a Judeo-Spanish Dialect,” 
Ruth Hirsch, Georgetown University. “‘The Distribution of Spanish Vowels: A 
Spectrographic Study,” Robert B. Skelton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. “The 
Survival of Nahuatl Palatal S in New Mexican Spanish,” Robert M. Duncan, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

4:00-6:30. Executive Council Meeting. 

7:30-10:00. Executive Council Meeting. 

For room reservations, write directly to the Sheraton Plaza and be sure to mention 
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that you are a member of the AATSP, to get the special rates: single room, $5.85; 


double room, $9.90. 


The Modern Language Association will hold a special open meeting in the Ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, Boston, Sunday morning, December 28, to consider meas- 
ures to strengthen the position of foreign languages in American education. All foreign- 


language teachers are invited to attend. 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1951-52 


ALABAMA 


BrrMincHAM: Ensley H. S.: Sue Hardy, Paul 
Hendon; West End H. S.: Donald Strickland, 
Nancy Wade 


ARIZONA 


Sepona: Verde Valley S.: Don Cairns; 
Tucson: U. of Arizona: Helga E. Feierabend, 
Donna Maddox, Billy R. Pogue, Elizabeth E. 
Riesgo 


ARKANSAS 


Hor Sprines: Senior H. S.: Jimmy Phillips, 
Ralph Sheets 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverty Beverly Hills H. S.: Jeri 
Coates, Harold Krause; Ceres: Ceres Union 
H. S.: Merl Barbour, Twilla Bennett, Anna 
Mae Hensley; Et Secunvo: El Segundo H. S.: 
La Ree MacLean, Carlson Lee Nippel, Robert 
Smith, Bill Thompson; Fuuuerton: Fullerton 
Union H. S.: Carolyn Cunningham, Shirley 
Franklin, Marilyn Roy; Garpena: Gardena 
H. S.: Charlotte Bogner, LaVonne Johnson; 
IncLEwoop: Inglewood H. S.: Christine Cle- 
ments, Jean O’Donnell; Lone Beacu: Woodrow 
Wilson H. S.: Arthur Askins, William Ketter- 
ingham, Celia Knight, Rosalee Tucker; Los 
ANGELEs: Alezander Hamilton H. S.: Marcia 
Bernstein, Sheldon Kressler; George Washing- 
ton H. S.: Roseann Wahlberg; PasapENa: 
Pasadena City Coll.: Barbara Hair; Ross- 
MEAD: Rosemead H. S.: Barbara Roach; 
San José: San José St. Coll.: Diego J. Aja; 
SusanviLLe: Lassen Union H. S.: William 
Mueller; Tarr: Taft Union H. S.: Mary 


COLORADO 


Denver: East H. S.: Patricia Beck, Norma 
Goldberg, Barbara Kessler, Kermit Tipton 


CONNECTICUT 


Warersury: Crosby H. S.: Joseph Carroza, 
Dorothy Shanahan 


DELAWARE 


Wiumineton: Bancroft Jr. H. S.: Ann 
Dolbow; Henry C. Conrad H. S.: Patricia 
Phillips; Pierre S. duPont H. S.: Susan 
Brunner; Wilmington H. S.: Filomena Giam- 
marco 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wasaineton: Calvin Coolidge H. S.: Harriet 
Lee Ellsworth; Eastern H. S.: Nancy Main; 
St. John’s Coll.: David Willingham; Sidwell 
Friends S.: Darrell Baker, Susan Sylvester; 
Western H. S.: Elaine Levin; Woodrow Wilson 
H. 8.: Bridget Block, Nancy Briggs, Linda L. 
Thornton 


FLORIDA 


Bartow: Bartow H. S.: Shirley McLeod; 
Fr. Lavuperpate: Ft. Lauderdale H. 
Allen Anderson, Derry] Grace; JACKSONVILLE 
Beacu: Duncan U. Fletcher H. S.: Sybil 
Andrew; New Smyrna Beacu: New Smyrna 
Beach H. S.: Daniel Gilkes 


GEORGIA 


SavannaH: Savannah H. S.: Joy Perry, 
Delores Wilson 


ILLINOIS 


CARBONDALE: Southern Illinois U.: Petrita 
Romero, Pete Russo; Caicaco: North Park 
Acad.: Dana Parker, Dolores Behnke; Dan- 
vILLE: Danville H. S.: Martha Rosebrough 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne: North Side H. 8.: Judith 
Tamara Hatch; INDIANAPOLIS: 
H. S.: Carolyn Kuhn, John Love, Julia Ann 
Morrow; Terre Haute: Indiana St. T. Coll.: 
Ruth Evelyn Fuller 
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IOWA 


Curnton: Clinton H. S.: Doris Aplin; Musca- 
TINE: Muscatine H. S.: Eileen Sohn, Dolores 
Sommerdorf 


KANSAS 
Kansas Crry: Jr. Coll.: John Yulich 


KENTUCKY 


Lexineton: Henry Clay H. S.: Betty Casey; 
Atherton H. S.: Norma Apple- 
gate, Joanne Brooks, Nancy Brown, Lois 
Morguelan, Wesley Stigall 


LOUISIANA 


New Or.eans: De La Salle Cath. H.: Teddy 
Brierre; Eleanor McMain H. S.: Bonita 
Naihaus; F. T. Nicholls H. S.: John Robert 
Donohue; John McDonogh Girls H. S.: 


Margery Abadie 
MARYLAND 
Bautmore: Douglass H. S.: Isaac Harmon 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Dorchester H. S. for Girls: Sheila Ann 
Sullivan ;* Simmons Coll.: Audrey Williams;* 
Camsripge: Browne and Nichols S.: Charles 
Morrissey;* Harvard U.: Irwin Scherzer;* 
Hotyoxe: Holyoke H. 8.: Joseph Radon; 
Lynn: Lynn English H. S.: Carol Morgen- 
stern;* Norton: Wheaton Coll.: Mary Boyd 
MeNeal;* Watertown: Watertown Sr. H. S.: 
Diane Swanson 

MICHIGAN 
Aprian: Adrian Coll.: Ron Wilnow; Detrorr: 
Mackenzie H. S.: Mary Ellen James; Sacinaw: 
Arthur Hill H. S.: Marian Cesar, Mabel 
Delaney, Diane Gilbert 

MINNESOTA 
Miyneapous: University H. S.: Barbara 
Monson; Acad. of the Holy Angels: Marilyn 
Murrin, Marilyn Wagner 


MISSOURI 


Kansas Crry: Southeast H. S.: Ann Atchinson; 
Sprinerietp: Drury Coll.: Helen Wilborn; 
Tarkio: Tarkio Coll.: Shirley Martin, Anne 
Miller 


* Prizewinners in New England Spoken 
Spanish Contest. 


HIsPANIA 


NEW JERSEY 


Leonia: Leonia H. S.: Mary Ann Dominic, 
Roberta Schnaars; Mapison: Madison H. S.: 
Barbara Abraham; PLaInFIeELp: Plainfield 
H. 8.: Harriet Epstein, Edward Whitcomb; 
PrinceToN: Princeton U.: Donald C. Smith; 
Sourn Orange: Seton Hall U.: John J. 
Colbertaldo, William Fuller; Teaneck: Bergen 
Jr. Coll.: Catherine Muhr 


NEW MEXICO 


TRUTH OR ConsEQUENCEs: Hot Springs H. S.: 
Antonio Baca, Emesdis Garcia 


NEW YORK 


Bayswwe: Bayside H. S.: Robert H. Kantor, 
Joel Max, Relita Neumann, Stephanie Pisoni; 
BrneuamtTon: Binghamton Centr. H. S8.: 
Susan Standfast; Brookiyn: Arthur Somers 
Jr. H. S.: Myrna Wasserman; Lafayette H. S.: 
Carol F. Goldstein, Beverly Jersky, Gloria 
LeBassi, Joyce Schect; Burrato: Bennett 
H.S.: Joy Langer; Fosdick-Masten Park H. S.: 
Marion Green, Arlene Waite, Helen Weitz- 
man; N. Y. State Coll. for Teachers: Jeanette 
Fusco, Marion Tench; Fiussine: Flushing 
H. S.: Maeda Jurkowitz, Josephine Napolino; 
GLOVERSVILLE: Gloversville H. S.: Gary 
Nelkin, Lena Rettig; Hastines-on-Hupson: 
Hastings-on-Hudson H. S.: June Mignogna; 
Kenmore: Kenmore Sr. H. S.: Mary Englert; 
Maspeta: Jr. H. 8.73: Lois Walsh; 
Chaminade H. S.: Richard Quinn; Monrt- 
cELLO: Monticello H. S.: Iris Heckler, Walter 
Liessner; NewsurcH: Newburgh Free Acad.: 
Neal Barton, Robert Kaplan; New York 
Crry: Bronx H. 8. of Science: Peter Brandt, 
Eve Ehrenfeld; DeWitt Clinton H. S.: Robert 
Lissmann; George Washington H. S.: Richard 
Dennis, Mitchell Rosen; James Monroe H. S.: 

Sheila Canelstein, Roberta Firsty, Anne 
Koplitz; John Adams H. S.: Beverly Banks; 
Jr. H. 8. 52 Manhattan: Grace Harada, Eny 
Rosario; Jr. H. S. 79 Bronz: Lester Ruben- 
stein; Walton H. S.: Norma Sophie Conrad, 
Marilyn Moskowitz; Pelham Me- 
morial H. §S.: Thomas Duggan, Roland 
Scharrer; Snyper: Amherst Central H. S.: 
Donna Klumpp; Troy: Troy H. S.: Ronald 
Coplon, Elizabeth McFall; Utica: Utica 
Free Academy: Martha Jane Duvall; Woop- 
MERE: Woodmere H. S.: Barbro Christenson; 
Woodmere Acad.: Irwin Miller 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


RatercH: Meredith Coll.: Julia Amaryllis 
Presson 


OHIO 
Canton: Lincoln H. S.: Margaret Beneleit; 
Dayton: Paul Laurence Dunbar H. S.: 
Ivory Reed; East CLevELAND: Shaw H. S.: 
Phyllis Freedman, Dolores Stephenson; Gran- 
vittE: Denison U.: Carol Helmerichs, Edith 
Hartwig, Karen Taylor, Ann West; GreEn- 
VILLE: Greenville H. S.: Roma Delk, Peter 
Sivgals 
OKLAHOMA 

McAuester: McAlester H. S.: Bill Welch; 


Oxtanoma City: Douglass H. S.: Claudette 
Beck 


OREGON 


Eugene: Eugene H. S.: Jack Fordham, G. 
Robert Maier; Springfield H. S.: Elaine 
Coffers, Tom Harlow; Willamette H. S.: 
Helen Johnson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ArpmMore: Lower Merion Senior H. S.: 
Joyce Gardner; GiensHaw: Shaler H. S.: 
Samuel Gray; Harrispure: John Harris 
H. Doreen Dvoryak; Mt. 
St. Joseph Acad.: Kathleen N. Collins; Olney 
H. S.: Barbara Berger; Reapine: Senior 
H. Gladys M. Sheaffer; Scranton: 
Central H. S.: Barbara Ries; SHARON: Sharon 


Sr. H Rose Mary Muhovich 
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TENNESSEE 
Kinesport: Dobyno-Bennett H. S.: Mary 
Stuart Fulkerson 
TEXAS 

BRECKENRIDGE: B H. 8.: Joan 
Hefner, Arline Webber; Ext Paso: Austin 
H. §.: Flora Alderete, Lu Allen, Dorothy 
Quinn; Humpue: Charles Bender H. S.: 
George Snook; Menarp: Menard H. S.: 
Ann Carroll, Billy Mancill; Szaproox: 
Seabrook Jr. H. S8.: Emory Combs, Virginia 
Muery 


VIRGINIA 
Ricumonp: John Marshall H. Shirley 
Erhart; St. Catherine’s Sch.: Nancy Brogden; 
WaRRENTON: Stuyvesant Sch.: Apilas Asata- 
nando, David Sadler, David Sipes 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CuarLeston: Stonewall Jackson H. S.: Cary 
Caperton; Farrmont: Fairmont Sr. H. S.: 
Maribel Meisel 

WISCONSIN 


ASHLAND: Northland Coll.: Nancy Carlson, 
Mary Lou Schwabe; Mitwavxee: Pulaski 
H. S.: Lois E. Czajkowski, Jean Kopp; 
Riverside H. S.: Carolyn Ledgerwood 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Supsuryr: Sudbury H. S.: Dolores Davidson, 
Moyra Trainor 


LANGUAGE STUDY 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


This is the title of the address delivered 
by Earl J. McGrath, United States 
Commissioner of Education, at the 
General Session of the Central States 
Modern Language Teachers Association 
in St. Louis on May 3rd. The address was 
reprinted in the August Hispania, Notes 
and News, pp. 338-343. We hope that 
any members who missed reading it 
because of summer travels will read it 


AND 


now, and it is well worth rereading, in 
any case. 

From Commissioner McGrath’s advo- 
cocy of a more active and more extended 
course of foreign-language instruction 
have come two meetings in Washington, 
in June and October, where specialists in 
teaching foreign languages at the ele- 
mentary-school level have met with 
Commissioner McGrath to lay plans for a 
campaign to realize his ideal: that every 
child capable of learning a second 
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language be given early opportunity to 
begin its study. 

It is no news to members of this 
Association that much pioneering work is 
already being done in teaching Spanish 
and other languages in the elementary 
schools. Our “Spanish in the Elementary 
Schools’ Department, under the able and 
enthusiastic direction of Stephen L. 
Pitcher, has brought us news of Spanish 
classes in the primary grades in many 
parts of the country, not limited to those 
regions where bilingualism already exists. 
Two of our most effective and energetic 
organizers of such instruction, Agnes 
Brady of the University of Kansas and 
Edna Babcock of the Seattle Public 
Schools, were invited by Commissioner 
McGrath to take part in the Washington 
discussions. 

Coincident with these discussions has 
come a grant of $120,000 by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association to investigate and 
strengthen the position of foreign- 
language teaching in the United States. 
There will be a special session on this 
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subject during the Annual Meeting of 
the MLA on Sunday morning, December 
28, in the Hotel Statler in Boston, and 
we hope that all members of the AATSP 
who are going to attend our Annual 
Meeting in Boston December 29 and 30 
will plan to go to Boston a day early in 
time for the Sunday meeting of the MLA. 


IS THE AATSP DEMOCRATIC? 


Your Association wants to be demo- 
cratic, but, as you have been hearing on 
the radio, no true democracy can exist 
without the freely and widely expressed 
will of the people. Well, you are the 
people and we hope you will express your 
will. There are plural nominations for all 
officers and members of the Executive 
Council. But if only a small minority of 
you vote, as has happened in the past, we 
have minority rule, and we want a 
thumping majority to elect our officers. 
Please help us by turning now to the last 
right-hand page in the advertising section, 
where you will find the ballot, with 
instructions for marking it and mailing it 
to the Secretary. 
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Conducted by 


SrepHen L. Prrcuer, Associate Editor* 


A TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Aanes M. Brapy 
Unwersity of Kansas, Lawrence 


The one-time vogue for teaching foreign 
languages in the grade schools as a kind of 
activity or play period has, I believe, passed 
the hobby stage and is fast becoming recog- 
nized as a dignified subject in the cur- 
riculum.** To sustain the catastasis that we 


* Material for this department should be 
sent to Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

** A paper read in St. Louis on May 2, 1952 
at a meeting of the Central States Modern 
Language Teachers Association. 


have dramatically, but unostentatiously, de- 
veloped and to avoid anything resembling a 
catastrophe, we must now do two things: 
1) Train linguistically talented students who 
have a calling to teach in the grade schools so 
that they can teach foreign languages ef- 
fectively to their classes; 2) Prove to superin- 
tendents and school boards that the public 
wants to learn foreign languages. 

It will not be necessary to convince the 
pupils that they should learn to speak a 
second language; they are eager to do s0. 
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Nor will it be necessary to sell the program 
to the parents. The children do this far more 
convincingly than we do with all our logical 
arguments, speeches, and learned papers. A 
recent questionnaire sent to some four 
hundred parents in Lawrence, Kansas, showed 
that they are overwhelmingly in favor of the 
teaching of Spanish in the grade schools. 
Ninety-four per cent of the parents are 
satisfied; seventy-five per cent wish to see the 
program continued through junior high 
school. 

What has given a kind of distinction to our 
program in Kansas is that it began at the 
bottom and worked up to the top. No experi- 
menting educators sat down to plan it, to test 
it, to publicize it. It began, rather, with the 
ten-year olds, who, with wonder in their eyes, 
accepted, imitated, learned words and phrases 
that other children of their age use to express 
their thoughts. The regular classroom teachers, 
the parents, the neighbors next became 
enthusiastic; then the principals, the superin- 
tendent of schools, and finally the school 
board, who, sensing the pressure that was 
bound to come, loosened the purse strings and 
hired a special teacher for grade-school 
Spanish. The University of Kansas was willing 
to collaborate in the experiment by paying the 
salary of one additional instructor, who 
travelled from school to school to teach 
Spanish in the fifth and sixth grades, and also 
by giving a Research Grant for the preparation 
of a syllabus for teachers. A second grant has 
been awarded for the preparation of pupil- 
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Our program is now in its third year. We 
have 450 children in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades who are studying Spanish. 

This is not the place to describe the method 
that we use. I will say only that we call it 
the oral-aural-choral method with particular 
emphasis on teaching Hispanic culture and 
inter-American relations. 

We are not at all concerned now about the 
success of our program, because it is popular 
and is appreciated by the pupils and the pub- 
lic. Visitors in the classroom are constantly 
showing amazement at the fluency of the 
children’s Spanish. What does concern us 
greatly is: 1) Where will we find properly pre- 
pared teachers as the program expands? and 
2) will we have the money to pay the teachers 
if and when we find them? 

We have, therefore, outlined a course of 
study so that the University of Kansas stu- 
dents who wish to specialize in teaching 
Spanish in the elementary schools may elect 
this as a major in the School of Education. 
Several students have already done so. The 
complete four-year curriculum is outlined 
below: 

Students wishing to prepare for careers of 
service in elementary (grade) school teaching 
will complete one of the four programs which 
follow: (1) Major emphasis: Child Develop- 
ment; (2) Major emphasis: English-Social 
Studies; (3) Major emphasis: Social Studies— 
English; (4) Major emphasis: Spanish—Social 


study sheets and tests. Studies. 
FRESHMAN 
First Semester Second Semester 

Eng. 1,* Comp. & Lit. 3 Eng. 2,* Comp. & Lit. 3 
Biol. 1,* Gen. Biol. 3 Second Course in Biol. Science* 3 
Western Civilization* (2) Western Civilization* (2) 
Rom. Lang.,** Spanish 5 Rom. Lang.,** Spanish 
Phys. Ed. 40,* Personal Health & 3 Speech 1,* Fund. of Speech 2 

Community 

Hygiene 

16 15-16 


* Required of all students. 


** Students who have had Spanish in high school will take the placement test to ascertain 
which course they should take. During the Freshman and Sophomore years students will take 


courses 1 through 7, or their equivalent. 


Home Eco- 
nomics 83,* 
Ed. P50,* 
Ed. E50,* 
Rom. Lang., 


History 50,* 


Rom. Lang., 

Political 
Science 5, 

Pol. Sc. 58, 


Electives 
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SOPHOMORE 
First Semester Second Semester 
Comp. & Lit. 2 Eng. 4,* Comp. & Lit. 2 
Spanish 45 Rom. Lang.,** Spanish 45 
General Psych. 3 Ed. M10,* Elem. School Art 3 
Methods 
Children’s Lit. 2 Ed. M21,* Elem. School Music 3 
Methods 
Fundamentals of 5 Phys. Ed. 39,* Elem. School Play- 3 
Geography ground Activities 
16-17 15-16 
JUNIOR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Child Development 2 Phys. Sc. 50,* Physical Science 5 
Survey 
Educational Psy- 3 Geog. 50, Lat. Am. Geography 3 
chology 
Intro. to Educ. 2 Hist. 168, Latin America or 
Meas. 
Spanish*** 5 Rom. Lang. 15 Hispanic Civiliza- 
tion 
American People 5 Art 95, Intro. to Art and 1 
Arch. of Latin 
America 
17 
Rom. Lang. 66, Lat. Am. Civ. 2 
Ed. M193, Methods of Teaching 3 
For. Languages _ 
17 
SUMMER SESSION 
Ed. P. 35,* Essentials of Reading 2 
Ed. M1,* Methods of Teaching in Elem. Grades 3 
Ed. M60,* Methods of Teaching Elem. School Science 3 
SENIOR 
First Semester Second Semester 
Spanish** 6 Ed. M99,* Eval. of Teaching 2 
Procedure 
Citizenship in 3 Ed. M70a,* Practice Teaching 6 
Action 
International 3 Ed. H64,* Survey of American 2 
Relations Education 
36 Ed. A50,* School Administra- 2 
tion 
15-17__—_ Ed. 297, Special Fields of 1 
Study in Evalua- 
tion 
Soc. 96,* Mod. Social 2 
Practice I 
Soc. 99,* Mod. Social 2 
Practice II 
17 


*** Thirteen hours of Junior-Senior Courses, including one in Conversation, must be elected 
in the last two years of the curriculum. 
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Eng. 3,* 

Rom. Lang.,** 
Psych. la,* 
Eng. 16,* 
Geog. 6,* 


This new major has been finally approved 
by the Dean, and students have been per- 
mitted to sign up for this major with the O.K. 
of the Dean of the School of Education. This 
Spring five sophomores indicated their major 
to be “Teaching of Spanish in the Grade 
Schoo ” 

We believe the University of Kansas will 
continue to support our program until such 
time as the new majors have graduated. These 
students will be prepared to teach a fifth- or 
sixth-grade regular class, including Spanish 
(which to date has been a thirty-minute 
period three times a week). If this teacher is 
not assigned to a fifth- or sixth-grade class, 
she may trade a part of her time with the 
regular fifth- or sixth-grade teacher and teach 
the Spanish class. 

We have an additional course of study 
which has also been approved by the Dean 
and the State Board of Accredition: A student 
may take the regular major for a high-school 
certificate to teach Spanish, and after com- 
pleting a few extra courses may receive a 
special certificate to teach Spanish in the 
high school and special classes in the grade 
school. 

Many grade-school teachers welcome this 
plan because it gives them a thirty-minute 
respite from their long day of leap-frogging 
between their multitudinous duties. But 
school boards may feel that it is a little more 
costly, since they will pay one teacher to 
teach, for example, three Spanish classes in 
high school, and three or four grade-school 
classes. But we hope that the continued ap- 
proval of the general public will soon convince 
the purse-string holders that it is money well 


spent. 

The major for teaching Spanish in the high 
school consists of a minimum of thirty-two 
hours of Spanish courses and twenty-four 
hours of Education courses (including the 
methods course in Spanish, 3 hours, and six 
hours of practice teaching). 

Students who want accreditation to teach 
both in the high school and Spanish only in 
the grade school will take courses in: Child 
Development (2 hours), Methods of Teaching 
in Elementary Grades or Elementary School 
Curriculum (3 hours), Latin American Civili- 
zation or Latin American History (2-3), 
Geography of Latin America (3), and Special 
Fields of Study in Evaluation of this Pro- 
gram (1-3). 

In the New York Times Book Review, a few 
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weeks ago, there was an interesting quotation 
from Hesketh Pearson’s “Dizzy: The Life and 
Personality of Benjamin Disraeli” (Harper 
and Brothers): 


**Education 


Nearly all the famous Victorians cherished 
an innocent belief in the mental and spiritual 
advantages of general education; but after 
eighty years of enforced education we are 
beginning to wonder whether a level of 
intelligence that enables the majority to 
enjoy the products of Hollywood, while the 
minority discovers how to blow the world to 
bits, exactly realizes the dreams of those 
hopeful discoverers. The solution of the 
problem seems to be that children should be 
taught how to read and write as well as 
simple arithmetic, after which they should 
be at liberty to cease their education or 
continue it along congenial lines: they have 
a right to the key of knowledge, but they 
must unlock and open the door for them- 
selves.” 


I believe our children are unlocking a door 
that leads to the culture and language of some 
of our neighbors, and apparently they have 
done it “for themselves and along congenial 
lines.”’ 

There have been some violent disagree- 
ments in professional gatherings as to the 
value of a foreign language. (It is hard for us 
to believe that there should be such persons 
in this shrinking world!) But I believe the 
children who love this course will win. We 
who are trying to prepare teachers to teach 
the children can only hope that the snow- 
balling demand will not outdistance the up- 
hill climb to teacher-preparedness. 

We who have pioneered in this program, 
watched its growth, and wondered what its 
outcome will be, feel like pedagogical knights- 
errant refusing to fight the threatening wind- 
mills that resemble giants of skepticism, we’ve- 
never -done- it -before-ism, what-good -can -it 
bring-ism, and the very big green-eyed giant, 
jealousy. We do not need to fight, because we 
have victory all around us: the children. Since 
children usually get what they want these 
days, I believe our language program will suc- 
ceed. And those thoughtful educators and 
psychologists who deplore the tension and 
pressure that are making our children nervous 
in this fast, furious pace of our civilization 
will be relieved because children who enjoy 
doing something do not feel tensions or jittery 
nerves. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE FIRST GRADES 
OF THE EL PASO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carios RIVERA 
El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, Texas 


On September 14, 1951, Dr. Mortimer 
Brown, superintendent of the El Paso public 
schools, called me into his office to discuss the 
teaching of Spanish in El] Paso. We recognized 
the need and practical value of teaching 
Spanish to the English-speaking child. Having 
been reared in a Spanish-speaking family in a 
Spanish-speaking environment, I have known 
the difficulties that arise from language dif- 
ferences. I accepted the offer to undertake the 
experiment. 

The program as set forth by Dr. Brown was 
that I was to be a guest in the first-grade 
classes of predominantly English-speaking 
students for fifteen to twenty minutes twice a 
week, speaking only in Spanish to them in an 
informal way. They were not to see the written 
Spanish word. The classroom teacher was to 
remain in the room during the visit. There 
were to be no tests and students and teachers 
were not to be forced in any way to speak 
Spanish; I was to develop their interest and 
their desire to speak the language. It was up 
to me to develop a means of communication 
in Spanish with these children, some of whom 
had never heard a word of Spanish. 

The editors of the local newspapers, Mr. 
Edward M. Pooley of the El Paso Herald Post 
and Mr. W. J. Hooten of the El Paso Times, 
who had been interested in the teaching of 
Spanish in the first grade, have been most 
generous in their support of the experiment. 
The principals of the nine schools and the 
twenty-five teachers whose first grades I was 
to visit have been most cooperative. The 
parents, too, were enthusiastic. It seemed as 
though all of El Paso had awakened suddenly 
to the real need for the English-speaking child 
to be bilingual. 

Interest was high when, on September 21, 
the supervisor of the first grades of El Paso, 
Mrs. Alta Stowell, took me to the various 
schools and introduced me to the principals 
and teachers with whom I was to work. I was 
introduced as “el sefior Rivera, who under- 
stands English but does not speak it.” We 
were creating the situation in which the 
children would need to speak Spanish, avoid 
translations, and learn to think in Spanish. 


On September 24 I walked into my first 
classroom. This was a challenging task: if the 
children responded in my first class, then the 
experiment was headed in the right direction. 
Since we were utilizing real situations around 
the experiences of first-grade children, the ° 
most natural thing to do was become ac- 
quainted. This first unit, then, I entitled, 
“Get Acquainted Day.” The lesson was 
mimeographed in Spanish and in English to 
let the classroom teacher know the situations 
and encourage the children by answering 
with them. However, she was not to translate. 
When I knocked at the door, I repeated several 
times, ‘‘Pase usted,” but did not enter. I made 
motions indicating that I would not enter 
until the children said “‘Pase usted.” I repeated 
the act of knocking at the door and entering 
upon the children’s “Pase usted’ until there 
was no doubt that the phrase meant to them 
an invitation to enter. 

I greeted them: “Buenos dias, nifios.”” No 
response. I went back to the door, entered 
and shook hands with several children, repeat- 
ing the greeting. I then greeted the classroom 
teacher (who had a copy of the lesson in 
English), who answered as best she could. 
The children then caught the spirit of the 
phrase and answered in unison, “Buenos dias, 
seftor Rivera.” In similar fashion, by means of 
gestures and utilizing the classroom teacher, 
the children followed through the usual 
“4Cémo estan ustedes?”’ with the answer, “Muy 
bien, gracias, gy usted?” and motioning that it 
was my turn, I answered, “Muy bien, gracias.” 
Few of the children knew the sequence of the 
questions and answers to the greeting; by 
repetition they automatically answered as a 
group. Little by little, however, each one 
individually has learned to answer my knock 
at the door with a hearty handshake, a smile, 
and a “Pase Ud., sefior Rivera.” Each one can 
answer individually in the halls and on the 
playgrounds the customary greeting of the 
morning or the afternoon. 

The next step in getting acquainted the 
first day was to give our names. I pointed to 
myself and said, “Me llamo el seftor Rivera, a 
sus érdenes.” The class learned right away 
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that whenever I said, “digan” they were to 
repeat whatever I was saying. By my repeat- 
ing “Me llamo el sefior Rivera,”’ the class be- 
came aware that I must have been saying my 
name. The classroom had name plates of each 
child on his table. By pointing to the name 
and repeating it in a phrase, ‘Me llamo Nancy, 
a sus érdenes,”’ the children learned to answer 
the question, “{Cémo se llama usted?”’, as 
well as to ask it of me. 

This first experience was accomplished in 
fifteen minutes in each of the twenty-five 
classes I visited during the first week, and for 
two weeks we did nothing but exchange greet- 
ings and names. 

The question had arisen prior to classroom 
visits as to the role that a Spanish-speaking 
child would play in such an experiment. There 
are usually only three or four Spanish-speaking 
children in each classroom, enough to make 
them my “little helpers.” This is one time 
when they can “show off’’ to their classmates, 
and once a Spanish-speaking child responds, 
the class follows in. Also, I have found that 
the Spanish-speaking child develops self- 
confidence in English as a result of his achiev- 
ing more perfection in the Spanish vocabulary. 
However, in the two classes where the ma- 
jority of students were Spanish-speaking, 
these children monopolized the class. The 
English-speaking children, while participating, 
had let the Spanish-speaking children do the 
“thinking in Spanish” for them. This led to a 
division within the one classroom. The class- 
room teacher now teaches the Spanish-speak- 
ing children English while I teach the English- 
speaking children. We combine the class for 
Spanish rhythms, songs, and games. 

The first day I also met another situation: 
the case of precocious linguists. There is a 
school in El Paso where the greater part of 
the children have been reared by Mexican 
maids who live with the families. These 
children already knew Spanish and were eager 
to tell me everything they knew on the first 
day. Guiding them to keep them within the 
lesson plans, I have encouraged them to talk 
informally. These two classes have served as 
a proving ground in this experiment. In the 
planning of my experiment they have set the 
pace with ideas for additional vocabulary and 
activities for other classes. 

The success of the experiment has been due, 
to a certain extent, to the integration of Span- 
ish with the course of study in the first grade. 
The child’s family and home are known ex- 
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periences at that age, and the center of his 
attention. Objects or persons known to him are 
of great interest. With this thought in mind, 
then, a unit of the family was introduced 
during the third week. By means of magazine 
pictures, flashed as each member of the family 
was introduced, the children learned to as- 
sociate the Spanish words and the picture. 
At no time during the experiment was an 
isolated word given: it is the Spanish phrase 
and sentence that are emphasized. The picture 
of el papd evolved into “Este es mi papa,” and 
later into “Mi papd se llama el sefior Smith.” 
El hermano of the picture immediately became 
“Yo tengo un hermano,” and “Mi hermano se 
llama Dick.”” Numerals from one to ten were 
introduced during the first week so that by 
the third week the children were able to say 
“Yo tengo dos hermanos (or hermanas),” when 
asked “‘{Cudntos hermanos tiene usted?”’ 

Colors were introduced along with num- 
bers, so that when the picture of the dog or 
cat was introduced the children could say 
“Tengo un perro negro,”’ or “Tengo dos gatos 
blancos.” Once the colors were definitely estab- 
lished in the minds of the children, they were 
greatly amused when asked “{Quién tiene un 
perro verde?” or “gQuién tiene un gato azul?” 
Without realizing that they were conjugating 
verbs, the children shifted easily from “Yo 
tengo un hermano” to “Mi mamé tiene un 
nene” when the picture of the baby was 
flashed. In a very short time the child learned 
to distinguish between verbs used for speaking 
about himself and those for speaking about a 
third person. As the vocabulary increased and 
more verbs entered into their conversation, 
they readily detected that difference without 
the necessity of drilling on isolated verbs. 

In teaching a language one must not forget 
that one “builds up” on known vocabulary. 
Constant repetition of vocabulary, phrases, 
and sentences is an important factor for the 
first grader who is learning Spanish by ear. 
All new vocabulary is tied somehow to that 
previously learned. The vocabulary for the 
members of the family was related to that of 
the “Get Acquainted” unit. The children 
learned to answer the question “gCémo esta 
su papd (mamd, hermano, hermana)?” with 
“Mi papd esté muy bien, gracias.” 
learned to say “Mi familia esté muy bien,” 
and “Mi mamé se llama la sefiora Jones.” 

There is no definite time limit to the units. 
Anticipation of new units was made ahead of 
time by mentioning new words relating to the 
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material at hand. When I felt that the children 
knew enough to converse and that there was 
no doubt in their minds regarding the essential 
vocabulary needed to proceed, introduction of 
the new unit was made casually. The children 
were able to say “La familia vive en una casa” 
before they realized that the next unit would 
be the house. But it was only logical and 
natural to place the family in a house, so we 
began to talk about the physical appearance 
of houses. Illustrations of homes were flashed. 
Some of them were colored to make them 
similar: all of them had una chimenea roja, un 
techo negro, and were made de ladrillo rojo, and 
had muchas ventanas y puertas. The children 
learned that in front of the house there is 
una acera y una calle; that the sidewalk es para 
los nifios en bicicleta and that the street es para 
los automéviles. Colors and numerals were re- 
viewed: “En frente de la casa hay mucho zacate 
verde,” “Hay cuatro drboles,”’ “Hay diez flores 
rojas, azules, blancas.”’ 

Adjectives had been used all along in 
sentences, but in the unit on the outside of 
the house they played an important part. All 
of the objects in front of the house were de- 
scribed as bonito, pequefio, or grande. 

At the end of the “Family Unit” or, rather, 
when I thought that the children had had 
adequate time to retain the practical vo- 
cabulary needed, as a test to me more than 
to the children a picture of a house was mimeo- 
graphed and given them to color. Instructions 
were given in Spanish. They soon learned that 
“Pinten” means “Color.” Each part of the 
house and objects outside were mentioned and 
the color given: “Pinten la chimenea roja.” 
Ample time was given to complete each ob- 
ject, and as the children colored I kept re- 
peating the name of that particular object 
and the children joined in while coloring: “‘La 
chimenea de mi casa es roja’’; “El techo de mi 
casa es negro”; and so on until the trees, 
flowers, grass, curb, and street were colored. 
From this activity, which the children en- 
joyed greatly, we then made freehand draw- 
ings of houses, listing and coloring again the 
various parts of the house and the objects in 
front. 

This technique of coloring and drawing has 
been used over and over again in every unit 
presented. Children enjoy coloring and in 
teaching a language to children it is important 
to correlate the eye, the ear, and the feeling 
of the object until they can associate the 
spoken word with that object. 
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From the outside of the house we pro- 
ceeded into each room, beginning with the 
living room and ending with the bathroom. 
Children enjoy enacting scenes and playing 
roles. Sometimes el papé would answer the 
make-believe front door with a “Buenos dias; 
pase usted.”’ The child playing the role of the 
guest would find himself in an imaginary 
living room. By means of pictures the Spanish 
names, el sofd, el sillén, la mesita con una 
la4mpara, la alfombra, and la ventana con 
cortinas were learned. Colors and numerals 
again entered into the daily conversation as 
the children described their own furniture: 
“En mi sala hay dos sillones rojos y un sofd 
verde.”” Again freehand drawings of the various 
pieces of furniture were made in different 
colors and designs, and finally a mimeographed 
living room with all the furniture was colored 
by the children. 

At about this time during the course of the 
experiment, parents were to visit the schools 
in connection with National Education Week. 
Since we were meeting the members of the 
family in the living room, the natural thing 
was to learn introductions in Spanish. At 
first, a picture of the mother in a living room 
was presented: “‘Nifios, ésta es mi mamd.” The 
children had learned to identify the members 
of the family previously, so that all we added 
was: “Tengo mucho gusto en conocerla.”” The 
mother, father, or other members of the 
family being introduced would answer: “El 
gusto es mio.”” Groups of children would intro- 
duce each other, taking the part of the various 
members of the family, or introduce me as a 
visitor in their home. By the time the parents 
came to visit, we were ready to introduce them 
in Spanish. In fact, a little girl told her father 
as she introduced him to me: “El sefior 
Rivera doesn’t speak English. Just say, 
‘Tengo gusto en conocerle’.” He took up the 
cue from her, much to her delight and the 
other parents’ amusement. 

From the living room we entered the dining 
room. La mamé would come into the sala and 
bid the family and guests, ““Pasen al comedor.” 
As we entered the make-believe dining room, 
we would admire the table which was set con 
un mantel muy onito, servilletas, platos, 
platitos, tazas, vasos, and all the silverware. 
We described the dining room, taking each 
piece of furniture and bringing in the review 
of colors, adjectives, and numerals. 

In this unit the children learned to set the 
table and to serve. The appeal of the experi- 
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ment to the first graders has been the empha- 
sis on real life situations in which they can 
participate. In picking the children to play 
the roles of the various members of the family, 
we had learned the Spanish version of ‘‘Eenie- 
Meenie-Miny-Mo”’ so that different children 
had an opportunity to participate at the set- 
ting and serving of the table. The mamdé 
would set the table as the class indicated what 
she was setting (a child’s set of dishes became 
part of the teaching equipment) : ‘‘Mamd pone 
el mantel; mamd4 pone cuatro platos,” and so on. 
In the meantime, the rest of the family would 
be in the “living room.” I would knock at the 
puerta and the hijo would welcome me into the 
house, introduce me to the members of the 
family, and at that precise moment the mamdé 
would enter and ask us into the dining room. 
By the aid of pictures of the various foods, we 
were served a complete desayuno, comida, or 
cena. To enable the children to retain as much 
of the vocabulary as possible, freehand draw- 
ings of table settings, fruits, vegetables, and 
other foods for the three meals were drawn 
by the students. 

Once the foods were learned it was a simple 
step to place la mamé in the kitchen taking out 
the food from the refrigerator and preparing it 
on la estufa. After the meal she would wash 
dishes in the sink, wash and iron, or clean the 
house. Reviews at this stage were very fre- 
quent: mamé would always serve in the dining 
room all the meals she prepared in the kitchen, 
to guests and members of the family sitting in 
the living room. In this manner, a sequence 
was kept in the relationship of one room to 
another. 

About the time we were ready to move on, 
mamé prepared el desayuno and called the 
family down from their bedrooms. The interest 
then shifted to bedroom furniture and bed 
clothes, going to bed, sleeping, and getting up. 
Again by means of pictures, along with minia- 
ture bedroom sets, the vocabulary was drilled 
and repeated. The children learned that papd 
se levanta temprano para ir al trabajo, that 
mamé se levanta temprano para preparar el 
desayuno, and that los nifios se levantan tem- 
prano para tr a la escuela. 

But one more step was necessary to send 
the different members of the family about 
their duties: they had to use the bathroom. 
The bathroom fixtures and use of them by the 
family were introduced. We brushed our teeth 
in class, using el cepillo para los dientes; we 
washed las manos y la cara before going to 


bed and upon getting up; nos secamos con una 
toalla; nos peinamos. Then each member of 
the family did the same before going to bed 
and in the morning. 

Once the children were “‘washed and ready 
for school,” a unit on clothing came naturally 
because the family was ready to be dressed. 
We dressed ourselves and then dressed the 
members of the family to send them out of 
the house. We cut out paper dolls’ clothes and 
dressed el nifio y la nifia, el papd y la mama. 

As of May 1 the unit of the home was com- 
pleted. We sketched homes with all the rooms 
and all the furniture, reviewing the name and 
color of each object. The house as a whole 
seemed now more interesting to the children 
than the separate rooms, but only through 
repetition and drills of the separate rooms have 
we accomplished the entire unit. Much en- 
thusiasm was shown by the children when 
sheets with furniture for the entire house were 
given them to color. These pieces of furniture 
were cut out and placed in envelopes. Separate 
sheets showing bare rooms were given out to 
the children. They were then told in Spanish 
to furnish each room, finding the desired piece 
of furniture in the envelope. They enjoyed 
moving furniture around the different rooms 
and placing it where they thought it would fit. 

Now that the members of the family are 
well established in their home, the next step 
in keeping with the first-grade course of study 
will be to send them al rancho. Most first 
graders have studied the farm. We will close 
our experiment by going to the farm and 
learning about the animals in Spanish. 

The teaching of Spanish in the first grade 
has been as natural a method as has been 
possible. We have strived to keep within the 
naturalness of learning one’s own native 
language. All along, the visits in each class- 
room have been casual and informal. Interest 
and anticipation from one lesson to another 
have been kept to a maximum by the variety 
of methods used in presenting pictures, draw- 
ings, colorings, objects, games, and dramati- 
zations. The enthusiasm which existed in 
September still prevails in May. I believe 
that the main reason for this keen interest is 
the fact that the Spanish has meaning to them 
in relation to their own experiences in and 
out of the classroom. 

Most first-grade textbooks deal with the 
family and the home, health habits, clothing, 
and the farm. For this reason, all the units 
have dealt with similar materials. At the end 
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of the first year the children will have become 
familiar with 650 Spanish words and phrases, 
not counting songs, numerals from one to one 
hundred, and vocabulary relating to holidays. 
Fifteen units have been presented, three of 
them based on rhymes and songs. The empha- 
sis has been on aural training and learning 
orally the essential vocabulary needed for 
practical conversation. 

Integration with first-grade work has been 
made possible because of the nature of the 
first-grade course of study. Until one is in 
contact with first graders, one does not realize 
the opportunities that exist to arouse interest 
in Spanish along the lines of their activities. 
Never was the spirit of Christmas more pro- 
nounced than when the first graders were 
taught to make pifiatas in the classroom. They 
were given colored crepe paper to make into 
strips and, as each color was called for, the 
children came and glued their strips around 
the earthen pot. Christmas songs and folk 
dances were rehearsed for the Fiesta de Navi- 
dad, which ended with the breaking of the 
pifiata and a gleeful “jFeliz Navidad y un 
Préspero Afio Nuevo!”’ 

Never had Valentines been expressed better 
than when the children wrote “Te quiero 
mucho, mamd@’’ on their corazones trimmed with 
flores that they had colored. The Easter rabbit, 
too, made its appearance in the classroom, 
along with los pollitos, los patitos y los hue- 
vitos de la Pascua en un cesto, wishing everyone 
Felices Pascuas. 

From time to time interest has been moti- 
vated by the presentation of “The Three 
Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” and 
“Cinderella” in Spanish. Records were made 
based on the story characters, which were 
placed on the board as the record was played. 
On those days, “Vamos a tener cine” was a 
frequent phrase in the classroom as the 
children watched the show and listened to 
the story in Spanish. 

Rhymes, finger and hand games, and 
children’s songs have played an important 
part. At every class meeting we have reviewed 
the rhymes learned previously and have taken 
up a new one. From the Spanish version of 
“Pat-a-cake” and “This Little Pig Went to 
Market,” we have learned songs adequate for 
vocabulary reviews and have played the 
Spanish version of ‘London Bridge.’”’ We have 
learned songs about chicks, ducks, birds, and 
flowers. In February we learned a Spanish 


version of the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag 
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and we have pledged allegiance to the flag in 
Spanish since, followed by the singing of “‘Oh, 
Patria Mia (My Country, ’Tis of Thee).” 

Teaching Spanish in the first grade has been 
a challenge and an unforgettably pleasant ex- 
perience. The results have been especially 
gratifying when one recalls that on the first 
day the children could not even say “Buenos 
dias.” 

The experiment for the teaching of Spanish 
to English-speaking children in the first grades 
of the El Paso public schools has been de- 
clared a success by Dr. Mortimer Brown, 
superintendent. Plans for expansion of the 
program went into effect in March. Because 
the success of the first year has been due to a 
systematic plan in presenting material of 
interest to the children and a practical vo- 
cabulary simplified by association with known 
objects, the plan for expansion into the second 
grade will follow a similar pattern of units re- 
lated to the second grade course of study. 
Next September the present first graders will 
continue their Spanish. The new first graders 
entering will begin their experience ia the 
language based on a more adequate and com- 
plete Spanish course of study which has been 
prepared along with this year’s experiment. 
Each year hereafter, one more grade will study 
Spanish, so that by the time the present first 
graders graduate from grammar school they 
will be bilingual. By that time the children 
will have been exposed to many types of vo- 
cabularies based on their experiences in life: 
Spanish will be a living, practical tool which 
they will be able to use in daily conversation. 

For the purpose of selecting capable Span- 
ish-speaking teachers to assist in the second 
year of the experiment, five applicants who 
showed great interest in the teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary grades were per- 
mitted to observe during the month of March 
the techniques then being used in the first 
grade. In April, after familiarizing themselves 
with the material, they taught under direct 
supervision of five classroom teachers selected 
for this purpose. Other supervisors visited the 
classes frequently. From these five, two teach- 
ers have been selected to assist in the experi- 
ment next year. The selection has been based 
on student reaction to the teachers. The only 
source of motivation is the teacher’s person- 
ality: she can hold the attention of the class 
for fifteen minutes at a time only through her 
resourcefulness and vivacity. 

Now that the first year of the experiment is 
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coming to a close, the main concern is to out- 
line an adequate course of study for the second 
year. The first year has been designed for 
listening and ear training, emphasizing group 
participation and repetition of words and 
phrases relative to pictures flashed before the 
children. My plans for the second year include 
preparation of an adequate picture book that 
the children will color and which will stimulate 
individual response. The children are now 
ready to converse about the pictures before 
them. For example, by now each member of 
the family is an entity; each member is com- 
pletely dressed and has specific jobs to per- 
form. The children will be able to talk about 
all the objects in relation to their environment. 
The second year should be a conversational 
one for the children. In keeping with the 
second-year course of study, any new Spanish 


vocabulary will be related to community 
helpers such as the policeman, the postman, 
and the fireman. 

During the first and second years the stu- 
dents will not see the printed Spanish word. 
They learn by ear the association of the word 
with the picture. There are no translations 
given at any time. In the third year, however, 
the students will begin to associate the names 
of objects they have learned with the printed 
words, with a larger vocabulary and more 
activities suitable for a third grader. By the 
time they are in the fourth grade they should 
begin to write and re-read text material. 

Time is an important factor in the teaching 
of languages, but some systematic planning 
has to be done in order to insure the continued 
success that the experiment has enjoyed in its 
first year. 


BOLD VENTURE 


Eruet M. Le Vack 
Elementary School, Seabrook, Texas 


Many of us have heard teachers say some- 
thing essentially like this: “I believe that 
Spanish should be taught in the elementary 
school because young children have a linguistic 
facility which they lose as they grow older, 
and so much can be done to create good neigh- 
borliness in our hemisphere through teaching 
the language of Latin America. But, I haven’t 
studied Spanish and am not prepared to 
teach it.” 

An account of my experiences in this field 
will show those who care to read it that any- 
one with a spark of interest in our Spanish- 
speaking neighbors and in their euphonious 

can set out on a colorful and exotic 
adventure which will reveal new vistas to both 
the teacher and students. 

Under the guidance of Dr. J. Clark Jenkins, 
President of the Brazos Chapter of the 
A.A.TS.P., I taught Spanish not only to my 
third-grade children but to a group of fourth- 
graders as well. My own training in Spanish 
was that acquired in Dr. Jenkins’ adult con- 
versational Spanish class conducted concur- 
rently with my “bold venture.” 

The pioneering spirit is not dead in Ameri- 
can youth. When I introduced Spanish to my 
students, I explained to them that I, too, was 
learning the language. We looked up words 
and expressions together in our Spanish dic- 


tionary and then to check on the correctness 
of our sentences, we called upon Dr. Jenkins 
for evaluations when he observed our classes. 
Dr. Jenkins also gave much of his time in help- 
ing to plan lessons, give private conversational 
drill, make suggestions for use of audio-visual 
aids, and suggest activities for these Spanish 
classes. His assistance and enthusiasm helped 
ensure the success of this new element in our 
elementary-school curriculum. 

Spanish was incorporated into a social- 
studies unit introduced when a student shared 
souvenirs which her mother had brought from 
Mexico. 

These articles formed the nucleus of an 
exhibit to which many children contributed. 
There were pictures, dolls in Mexican cos- 
tumes, money, baskets, jewelry, pottery, 

, and sombreros. Throughout the 
year the exhibit was enlarged by new contribu- 
tions. 

One group of children painted a mural 
which was used as the background for a rural 
town, complete with a market place, made by 
another group. The figures and houses were 
modelled of clay. Miniature serapes were 
woven of yarn and tiny baskets, of reed. 

Third- and fourth-grade children are inter- 
ested in their own community. To correlate 
this interest with a study of Mexico, we de- 
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cided that we would like to participate in the 
international correspondence program of the 
American Junior Red Cross. In accordance 
with the policy of this program, we used the in- 
formation we learned about our community to 
make an album to send to a school in Mexico. 
Through the Junior Red Cross, we have re- 
quested an album in return. This project was 
perhaps the most stimulating and interesting 
of all the activities during the year. 

Films in both Spanish and English and 
filmstrips were used frequently and were of 
inestimable value in showing the customs of 
the people as well as views of their cities and 
villages 


Requests to our librarian for stories about 
Mexico were made repeatedly. Fascinating 
stories were found and among them were 
some which told us about Christmas in 
Mexico: Las Posadas, the Nacimiento, and 
the pifiata. 

This year our Christmas was bi-cultural. 
The pifiata appeared along with our traditional 
Christmas tree; Mexican refreshments in ad- 
dition to Christmas cookies and candy. 

A little play, “La Caperucita Roja’”’ (Little 
Red Ridinghood), was presented the last day 
of school. What a lot of fun we had! By reading 
from large charts for several weeks before the 
play was given, the children learned their parts 
with the greatest enjoyment and with very 
little effort. Virtually every child in the room 
knew all the parts, and those who portrayed 
the various characters were selected by popu- 
lar vote. 

Here again the fine arts played an important 
role. Pictures were painted to illustrate each 
scene. Scenery, costumes and the wolf’s mask 
were all group projects. 

The activities in which we actually learned 
some of the language of Mexico were the 
following: 

1. The Spanish primer, El Espaftol Ele- 
mental by Mireles y Mireles, a state-adopted 
text in Texas, and the Spanish Dictionary for 
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Elementary Schools, also state-adopted, were 
used throughout the year. 

2. A workbook published by Banks, Up- 
shaw Company, Dallas, Texas, was helpful in 
teaching the colors, names of several animals, 
vegetables, flowers, and numbers. 

3. Articles in the classroom such as chair, 
desk, table, door, window, book, and flag were 
labelled with their Spanish equivalents. 

4. Large charts (24” x 36”) on which the 
names of the colors, animals, vegetables, 
numbers, and other vocabulary which we 
were learning were displayed on bulletin 
boards and chart holders. All of this vocabu- 
lary was illustrated. Children found the pic- 
tures in magazines and mounted them on the 
charts 


5. Cards (5” x 7”) were similarly used with 
the illustrations mounted on one side and the 
Spanish word on the other. In this way, the 
cards were used for group and individual work 
and for many games. 

6. The articles in our exhibit were labelled 
with the Spanish names. 

7. Each child knew his first name in Span- 
ish and was called by it much of the time. 

8. Conversations were carried on over toy 
telephones. The dialogue was written on the 
chalk board or printed on large charts in 

9. A Decca record album, Rolito, was most 
enjoyable and valuable. The stories about the 
little Mexicah boy were very amusing and the 
songs were easily learned. We learned the ac- 
curate Spanish pronunciation of many words 
through the records which the children wanted 
to hear over and over again. 

10. Among our other favorite Spanish 
songs were Las Mafianitas, El Lobo Tonto, 
and A Dénde, A Dénde. 

Doubtless these children who went with me 
on my “bold venture” have appreciations and 
understandings so necessary if their generation 
is to meet the challenge of the new day before 
them. 
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Conducted by the Eprror* 


Medina Centennial Celebration —The com- 
memoration of the birth of the great Chilean 
historian and polygraph, José Toribio Medina 
(1852-1930) will be held in Washington, 
November 6-8. The Executive Secretary is 
Maury A. Bromsen of the Pan American 
Union. The Organizing Committee: Félix 
Nieto del Rfo, Chilean Ambassador to the 
United States, Luther H. Evans, Librarian of 
Congress, and Alberto Lleras, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the OAS. The celebration is sponsored 
by 27 American learned societies, including the 
AATSP, whose official delegate is Marjorie 
Johnston of the U. 8. Office of Education. 

The four sessions and two assemblies will 
be held at the Pan American Union and the 
Library of Congress. Among the session chair- 
men: Lewis Hanke of the University of Texas, 
Clarence Haring of Harvard, Charles H. 
Griffin of Vassar, Sturgis Leavitt of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Irving A. Leonard 
of the University of Michigan, Dana G. 
Munro of Princeton, German Arciniegas of 
Columbia, and Alceu Amoroso Lima of the 
PAU. 

Among the principal speakers: Guillermo 
Felid Cruz of the University of Chile: ‘“Me- 
dina, Americanista”; Lawrence C. Wroth of 
John Carter Brown Library: “Medina and 
the Librarian’; Arthur P. Whitaker of the 
University of Pennsylvania: ‘““Medina’s Con- 
cept of History”; Federico de Onis of Colum- 
bia: “Medina, Cervantista”; Arturo Torres- 
Rfoseco of the University of California: 
“Medina, Historian of Chilean Literature’; 
Paul T. Manchester and Charles M. Lan- 
caster of Vanderbilt: “Medina and Araucan 
Epic Lore’”’; Charles E. Kany of the University 
of California: “Medina as a Lexicographer”; 
Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Honduran Ambas- 
sador to the United States: “Medina and 
Inter-American Intellectual Cooperation”; 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to the Editor or to any of the 
following Associate Editors: Prof. N. B. Adams 
(Spain), Prof. D. L. Canfield (Spanish lan- 
guage), Prof. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. (Spain), Prof. 
E. F. Helman (Spain and Spanish America), 
Prof. R. G. Mead, Jr. (Spanish America), Prof. 
G. M. Moser (Portugal), Prof. W. T. Phillips 
(Spanish America), Dr. J. T. Reid (Spanish 
America), Mrs. F. H. Sender (Spain and Span- 
ish America), Prof. E. W. Thomas (Brazil). 


Maury A. Bromsen of the PAU: “What the 
Medina Centennial Celebration Signifies.” 
Forty libraries throughout the United 
States have arranged Medina exhibits this 
month. 
D. D. W. 


Manuel Rojas.—This young Chilean novel- 
ist has recently published (Nascimento, 
Santiago de Chile, 1951) one of the most 
original novels to come out of Latin America 
in years. The plot of Hijo de Ladrén is rela- 
tively unimportant. The psychological and 
moral atmosphere, however, of a family living 
in a conventional bourgeois milieu on the in- 
come of a father who is a professional thief is 
fascinating and convincing. Profoundly 
human, the novel has a poetic quality and 
is occasionally reminiscent of Kafka and 
Faulkner. 

F. H. 8. 


“El Campesino.””—Of extraordinary interest 
is La Vida y la Muerte en la U.R.SS., by 
Valentin Gonzélez, known as “E] Campesino” 
during the Spanish Civil War in which he 
served as a Communist comandante. Recently 
published in Mexico (Ediciones Avante, 1951) 
as well as in English translation in the United 
States (Putnam) this strange and terrible 
odyssey into, and final escape from, Soviet 
Russia is related with simple, moving, and 
savage realism. 

F. H.S8. 


Vela Zanetti.—On a Guggenheim Fellowship 
(the only one to be awarded a resident painter 
in Latin America last year) this Spanish Re- 
publican painter who has been living in exile 
in Santo Domingo since 1939 has been com- 
missioned to paint a large mural in the United 
Nations’ conference building. Ramén Prats, a 
young Spanish republican painter living in 
New York, will assist Vela Zanetti in this 
work which will be finished, probably, within 
a year and a half. 

F. H.S. 


Protest of French Intellectuals —Emile Kahn, 
André Breton, Albert Beguin, Jean Paul 
Sartre, Ignazio Silone, Albert Camus were 
among those taking part in the meeting called 
by the League of the Rights of Man in Paris 
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to protest against the sentencing to death of 
trades-unionists in Barcelona and Seville in 
the late spring. Camus concluded his de- 
nunciation of certain democracies who feel no 
scruples at pacting with the Franco regime 
with these words: “¢Cémo es posible aceptar 
esa osada salida de que, entregdndole las 
armas al dictador Franco, se le puede conver- 
tir, por ese hecho, en verdadero democrata? 
Las armas que se dieran servirfan para tirar 
en el vientre de la libertad. Tenemos nosotros 
necesidad de tal sacrificio? ¢Estamos tan ricos 
de hombres libres? Es necesario salvar a los 
m4rtires que gimen en las cdrceles espafiolas. 
Por cada hombre libre que se mata, nacen 
diez esclavos. Por cada hombre libre que se 
salve, diez esclavos serdn liberados. Y es ése, 
precisamente, ése, el sentido de nuestra espe- 
ranza.”” 

F. H. 8. 


Salvador de Madariaga.—In view of Spain’s 
imminent admission into UNESCO this out- 
standing Spanish essayist presented his resig- 
nation as adviser to various UNESCO ac- 
tivities and as a member of the Council on the 
Humanities in a letter to the director-general 
Torres Bodet. 

F. H.S. 


Amada Alonso.—From Lima, Peru, has 
come a moving tribute to the great Spanish 
philologist, professor at Harvard at the time 
of his death late in May. Luis Jaime Cisneros 
writes: “... para quienes nos acogimos a su 
ciencia provechosa y a su saber fecundo; para 
quienes sentimos, de cerca y de lejos, la silen- 
ciosa persistencia de su estimulo; para quienes 
seguiamos siendo discfpulos en necesidad de 
consejo y orientacién, la muerte de Amado 
Alonso tiene el significado de una quiebra 
definitiva. El era, dentro de su sencillez, la 
prolongacién de aquel didlogo con Henriquez 
Urefia de que salimos todos beneficiados; él 
continuaba siendo el alma de una escuela de 
especialistas dispersa por el continente; la 
suya era siempre la voz esperada y esperable, 
y en su serena y pasmosa erudicién hallaron 
cauce propicio nuestras mds audaces aven- 
turas de investigacién y de critica. Si algo 
habfa que nos alentara en la tarea era saberlo 
pronto a compartir con nosotros desde lejos, 
las preocupaciones que él supo inculcarnos con 
amoroso celo; si a él convergiamos todos sin 
saberlo, era porque hab{fa sabido convertir en 
puentes de comunicacién constante las invero- 
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similes distancias de la geografia. Arlington, 
con ser la casa del maestro, era la puerta 
abierta a que golpedbamos diariamente con 
la curiosidad y la duda a cuestas, y por la que 
salfamos cargados de revelaciones sabias, con 
curiosidad mds que satisfecha y renovada 
preocupacién. Nunca como ahora nos parecen, 
por eso, mds firmes, mds desamparadas, 
nuestra ignorancia, nuestra ineptitud y nuestra 
irremediable indecisién.... Porque si algo 
nos ensefié Alonso mas allé de la cAtedra, mds 
allé de la amistad, con el solo instrumento del 
ejemplo, fué a entregarnos de verdad, a darnos 
por entero. Para él, la ensefianza fué siempre 
acto de amor. Sabfa como Rodé, que ensefiar 
con amor es otra manera amable de ser bueno: 
la Gnica que crea vinculos entre discipulo y 
maestro... .” 

Referring to “el triunfo de una ideologia 
absurda” and to the Instituto de Filologia de 
Buenos Aires becoming “huérfano” for some 
time, Cisneros concludes: “‘...la voz del 
maestro seguia, sin embargo, merodeando por 
las aulas; todo lo que segufa ensefidndose, a 
despecho de acusaciones bastardas, llevaba el 
sello fresco de su nombre y de su aliento. Los 
libros que se consultaban eran los escritos por 
él, o los adquiridos por él] para la magnifica 
biblioteca, o los que habfan surgido de su 
inspiraci6n provechosa. Los ingenuos cre- 
yeron terminada la influencia del maestro, 
porque ignoraban que el maestro habfa sido 
un auténti¢o forjador de almas. Y los in- 
genuos no crefan, no podfan creer, en el 
prestigio de las almas. . . .” 


Bibliography of Brazilian Literature.—The 
well-known literary critic Otto Marfa Car- 
peaux recently brought out his new work 
Pequena Bibliografia Critica da Literatura 
Brasileira, published by the Servico de Docu- 
mentacfo e Cultura of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Education. The work includes contempo- 
rary writers. 

E. W. T. 


Novel of Herberto Sales.—Sales’ first novel 
Cascalho was well received when it appeared 
in 1944. However, he did not republish it 
when the first edition was exhausted, but 
waited until the present time, in order to 
publish a complete refundition. The novel 
deals with the diamond-panners of the interior 
of Bahia (Edigdes O Cruzeiro). 


E. W. T. 
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Poesia de América.—Cuadernos Americanos 
is to be complimented on the publication of 
this new bimonthly poetry anthology, the 
first number of which appeared in May. It 
will print the verse of contemporary Spanish 
American poets, Spanish poets in exile and, 
periodically, translations of recent verse in 
other languages. Ten Spanish American na- 
tions and France are represented in the first 
issue, and there are selections from Alfonso 
Reyes, Jorge Guillén, and Paul Eluard, 
among others. Subscription: 3 dollars a year. 
Address: Cuadernos Americanos, Apartado 
postal 965, México 1, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Biblioteca Enciclopédica Popular.—Accord- 
ing to the latest catalog issued by the pub- 
lishers, this valuable collection has now 
reached the 221st volume. Covering a wide 
range of subjects in the Mexican and Latin 
American fields (literature, history, economics, 
philosophy, etc.), it is designed to bring culture 
within the reach of the masses. Appropriately 
priced and of substantial size (125-150 pp. 
average), most numbers sell for 25 centavos, 
or about 3 cents U. S. Paper-bound and 
legibly printed, the BEP provides an inex- 
pensive anthology of Latin American thought. 
For a catalog, address the Departamento de 
Divulgacién of the Secretarfa de Educacién 
Publica, México, D. F. 

R. G. M. 


Panorama.—The first number of a new 
quarterly inter-American cultural review ap- 
peared in June. Panorama plans to publish 
representative essays from literary reviews 
and newspaper supplements, reprinting them 
in the original language (English, French, 
Portuguese, Spanish), as a mirror of the 
intellectual life of the Americas. The first 
number, 95 pages in length, contains George 
F. Kennan’s “America and the Russian 
Future,” Licia Miguel Pereira’s ‘“Cinquenta 
anos de literatura,” Octavio Paz’s “Tamayo 
en la pintura mexicana,” Jean Price-Mars’ 
“Le processus d’une culture,” José Durand’s 
“La idea de la honra en el Inca Garcilaso,” 
and Vernon R. Esteves’ “‘La teorfa clasica y la 
evolucién econémica.” If this is a fair sample 
of future issues, Panorama will be one of the 
most distinguished literary journals of the 
century. Published by the Pan American 
Union. $3.00 a year. 

D. D. W 


José Rubén Romero (1890-1952).—One of 
Mexico’s most famous poets, novelists, and 
diplomats died in Mexico City on July 4. His 
principal fame came to him through his novels 
of the Mexican Revolution, which he viewed 
from a personal and regional point of view. 
La vida initil de Pito Pérez (1938) is one of 
the most successful picaresque novels of 
modern Hispanic literature. 

D. D. W. 


Portuguese Romanticism.—Prof. Vitorino 
Nemésio (Univ. of Lisbon) projects the 
publication of Alexandre Herculano’s com- 
plete correspondence, having edited this year 
Herculano’s letters to a farmer, José Candido 
dos Santos, and to a liberal aristocrat, the 
Third Duke of Palmela (2 vols. Lisbon: Ber- 
trand, 1952. A third volume is planned.) 
Nemésio intends to collect further studies by 
Herculano himself, to be added to the well 
known Opiisculos, and to issue critical editions 
of all of Herculano’s major works. He began 
in 1944 with the centenary edition of the novel 
Eurico. Nemésio furthermore hopes to publish 
an as yet untouched manuscript of Herculano’s 
Histéria de Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Play on Broadway.—On May 15 
an English adaptation of physician-author 
Pedro Bloch’s play Conscience (As Mdos de 
Euridice) opened for a short run at the Booth 
Theatre in New York. Claude Vincent was the 
English translator, Maurice Schwartz, the 
Yiddish character actor, the sole performer. 

G. M. M. 


The Argentine Literary Generation of 1940.— 
In a late issue of Cuadernos Americanos (XI, 
3, mayo-junio 1952, pp. 261-281) Romualdo 
Brughetti has published an interesting discus- 
sion of the Argentine writers who have come 
into prominence during the decade 1940- 
50. He believes that this newest generation 
has written itself “la probabilidad de una 
auténtica expresién unitiva’”’ but, mindful of 
the present political situation of the country, 
Brughetti stresses the need for freedom of 
expression since “Sin libertad no existe arte, 
ni literatura, ni vida.” 
R. G. M. 
Spanish Edition of the UN Bulletin.—This 


semi-monthly publication is the only official 
news magazine of the United Nations, and is 
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published in English and Spanish. Because of 
its objective policy and very wide coverage of 
topics, the Bulletin should appear not only to 
teachers and students of Spanish but also to 
the increasing number of students in the social 
sciences who utilize Spanish in their work. 
$4.50 per year: address International Docu- 
ments Division, Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

R. G. M. 


Fondo de Cultura Econémica.—Ronald Hil- 
ton is the author of an interesting sketch of 
the origin and development of this excellent 
Mexican publishing organization. See Hispanic 
American Report for April 1952, pp. 3-4 (Vol. 
V, No. 4). 

R. G. M. 


Portuguese Philology—Giacinto Manup- 
pella, the Italian scholar teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, has provided a bibliographi- 
cal tool in his volume Os Estudos de Filologia 
Portuguesa de 1930 a 1949 (Lisbon: Centro de 
Estudos Filolégicos, 1950 [actually published 
in June, 1951). 246 pp. 50 Escudos.) The 
bibliography comprises over 1800 items pub- 
lished since Antenor Nascentes’ Diciondrio 
Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa, which came 
out in 1930. Among its many subdivisions are 
two substantial ones on Brazilian aspects of 
the Portuguese language and linguistic rela- 
tions with other peoples. The indices include 
an index of word studies. Except for the 
preface, all remarks are in the compiler’s 
native Italian. 

G. M. M. 


Traveling Scholarships for Brazil.—In 1951 
the Brazilian Government began to award 
annual traveling scholarships to French 
teachers in the Portuguese field. The first 
award went to Professor Colomés (Bordeaux) 
in 1951. In 1952 the recipient is Professor 
Leén Bourdon (Toulouse). 

G. M. M. 


“Death of a Salesman”’ in Madrid.—Accord- 
ing to the Spanish Cultural Index (February 
1952), Arthur Miller’s play has been produced 
at the “Teatro Comedia” in a Spanish version 
by José Lépez Rubio entitled “La muerte de 
un viajante.” Madrid critics were divided in 
their comments, but there seemed to be a 
general agreement that the play did not pos- 
sess much dramatic appeal for the Spanish 
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audience, as its theme and ambiente were too 
alien. 
R. G. M. 


Spanish Literature under Franco.—The 
Mexican critic José Mancisidor in his “La 
literatura espafiola bajo el signo de Franco” 
(Cuadernos Americanos, XI, 3, mayo-junio 
1952, pp. 26-48) characterizes the common 
denominator of contemporary Spanish litera- 
ture as: “pesimismo, amargura, fatalidad y 
derrotismo.” He considers the work of poets, 
novelists, dramatists, and critics since 1939 
and finds these characteristics predominant 
in them, but concludes with a long extract 
from a popular poem, Carta a Dolores Ibarruri, 
pregnant with hope for the future of Spain. 


R. G. M. 


Students of geography and history will find 
much of interest in Franklin T. McCann’s 
English Discovery of America to 1585 (King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, N. Y., 
1952. 246 pp. $3.50). Chapter Seven, ““Eden’s 
America” (pp. 121-137) clearly shows the 
great influence that Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara had upon Richard Eden, whose 
Decades the author “considers the most im- 
portant early work relating to the English 
discovery of America...” 


Approximately 900 words are discussed in 
Rafael Altamira y Crevea’s Diccionario 
castellano de palabras juridicas y técnicas 
tomadas de la legislacién indiana (Mexico, 
1951. xxii, 396 pp. 40 pesos). This volume will 
probably be of more interest to the historian 
than to the linguist, for circumstances did not 
allow the compiler to use much data pub- 
lished later than 1942. Thus the facsimile 
edition of the Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos 
de las Indias (3 vols. Madrid, 1943) is not 
referred to; the Academy dictionary of 1936 
is used instead of that of 1947, and the Tesoro 
lexicografico is not mentioned. However, this 
collection of words not found in the dictionary 
of the Royal Academy or not found with the 
same meaning does bring together much data 
on occasionally rare and unusual terms and 
should be used to supplement and complement 
the much shorter article on the same subject 
that originally appeared in 1944 in the Bulletin 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

Henstey C. Woopsripce 
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La brizna de paja en el viento.—The latest 
novel of Rémulo Gallegos has a Cuban setting, 
centered in the University of Havana, and 
deals with youthful idealism and lawlessness. 
It shows Gallegos’ accustomed mastery of 
technique and marks a transition to what may 
be an expansion of his powers. Habana: Edi- 
torial Selecta, 1952. 332 pp. Dis. 2.50. * 

D. D. 


American Institute in Coimbra.—An Insti- 
tute of North American Studies is to be 
opened in Coimbra, Portugal, some time 
during the fall of this year. American colleges 
and universities could help very much in sup- 
port of this splendid initiative by sending 
some publications regularly to this fledgling 
Instituto de Estudos Norteamericanos da Uni- 
versidade de Coimbra. At present the Instituto 
is merely an empty room in the new building 
of the School of Letters. In order to fill it, 
and fill it well, those of us who take an interest 
in Portugal and Brazil could ask our libraries 
to send lists of their duplicates to Dr. Leroy J. 
Benoit, Cultural Attaché, Embaixada dos 
Estados Unidos, Av. Duque de Loulé, 39, 
Lisboa, Portugal. Dr. Benoit would make the 
selections. Most important of all, the libraries 
would not have to bear the shipping costs. 

G. M. M. 


Antero de Figueiredo.—“After studying and 
exposing superior souls of artists with their 
aesthetic virtues, the sincere expressions of 
their ecstatic hearts; and the souls of thinkers 
with their intellectual physiognomies, the 
author did not intervene in any way to give 
this novel a preconceived meaning.” In these 
words Antero de Figueiredo defends his faith 
in the intrinsic goodness of pure art in a long 
preface to his latest novel, Traigéo a Arte 
(Lisbon: Bertrand, 1952. 255 pp.). But in the 
novel itself, the viewpoints of a Benedictine 
abbot, a lover of religious art, and of a young 
painter, who creates art for art’s sake, are 
only reconciled when the painter gives up his 
independence. The tale expresses the resigned 
mood of its 86-year-old author. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Novelist in the U. S—Joaquim 
Paco d’Arcos and his wife spent three months 
this year in the United States on a visit 
sponsored by the American Embassy in 
Lisbon under the foreign-exchange program 


of the Department of State. It was the novel- 
ist’s third visit to our country. His earlier 
trips resulted in the essay Estados Unidos 1942 
and the tales of Neve sobre o Mar (1942). Pago 
d’Arcos is furthermore the author of a cycle 
of novels called Crénica da Vida Lisboeta, 
which provides intimate and slightly satirical 
insights into contemporary Lisbon society. 
The fifth and latest volume in this series was 
Espelho de Trés Faces (Lisbon: A. M. Pereira, 
1950). After his return to Lisbon, he expressed 
the intention of writing a book that might 
bear the title Viagem ao Pats do Paradozo. 
G. M. M. 


Antonio Vieira.—The sixth of the ten 
volumes of a new edition of Father A. Vieira’s 
selected works appeared in July (Classicos Sd 
da Costa. Lisbon: S& da Costa, 1952). Anténio 
Sérgio edited the first two volumes; Hernani 
Cidade is in charge of the remainder. In the 
sixth volume, Cidade provides an original 
study of the Jesuit Vieira’s trial by the Portu- 
guese Inquisition. He has just been invited to 
participate in the Vieira Congress which is to 
be held next year in Belém do Pard, Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


Aquilino Ribeiro.—The novelist went to 
Brazil earlier in the year, accompanying but 
strangely enough not being part of the 
“cultural mission” on the new Portuguese 
liner “Vera Cruz.” Like the critic Vitorino 
Nemésio and the geographer Orlando Ribeiro, 
he stayed on, sending home beautifully writ- 
ten sketches of his impressions, e.g. of Bahia, 
“the Holy City of Lusitanism.” They were 
published in the Lisbon paper O Século. 

G. M. M. 


Portuguese Summer Courses.—During the 
past summer special schools for foreigners were 
held in Coimbra and Lisbon. Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Americans were prominent 
among the students in Lisbon. The American 
contingent included several members of the 
diplomatic and military missions, as well as 
some teachers of Portuguese descent, who 
were brought to Portugal under special grants 
from the “Instituto para a Alta Cultura.” 
Inquiries about scholarships for 1953 should 
be addressed to Dr. J. Gomes Branco, Secre- 
tério Adjunto—Instituto para a Alta Cultura, 
Praga do Principe Real, Lisboa, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 
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New Portuguese Review.—A lavishly illus- 
trated monthly, O Mundo Ilustrado, “Uma 
revista para todos,” made its triumphant 
appearance in Lisbon, in June, 1952. Variety 
is its main feature. Among the better known 
contributors to its July issue will be found 
Maria Archer, Hernani Cidade, and Fernando 
Namora. The same issue contains excellent 
pictures of the celebrations of St. Anthony’s 
Day in Lisbon and of graduation customs 
among the university students in Coimbra. 
Translations of tales by Dashiell Hammett, 
Fulton Oursler, and O. Henry show an Ameri- 
can influence although the general makeup 
recalls French magazines. This is just the right 
Portuguese publication to catch the eyes of 
students in a school library. An annual sub- 
scription costs 100 Escudos (about $3.50); 
single copies are 8 Escudos 50—in Portugal. 
The address is Rua da Misericérdia, 17, 1°, 
Esq., Lisboa, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente on the Air.—The Italian radio 
broadcast an Italian prose version of Vicente’s 
Farsa dos Fisicos by Enzio de Poppa. Poppa’s 
version of another of Vicente’s farces is to be 
broadcast also. 

G. M. M. 


A Latin American Library in Sweden.—In 
Stockholm on October 11, 1951, the Ibero- 
Amerikanska Biblioteket och Institutet was 
established as a part of the Stockholm School 
of Economics. The Library was set up with a 
gift of several hundred volumes dealing with 
various aspects of Latin America, donated by 
the School of Economics. 

R. G. M. 


Origenes del vanguardismo en la poesta 
castellana.—Juan Jacobo Bajarlia is the 
author of this interesting historico-critical 
examination of the origin and development 
of the recent movement in Hispanic poetry, 
Atenea, XXIX, ntimero 319-320, enero- 
febrero 1952, pp. 94-112. 

R. G. M. 


Pedro Prado, un cldésico de América.—Under 
this title two professors of the University of 
Chile, Julio Arriagada Augier and Hugo Gold- 
sach, are publishing a series of articles on the 
personality and work of the famous Chilean 
novelist and poet who died on January 31, 
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1952. The first two appeared in Atenea, XXIX, 
niimeros 321 y 322, marzo y abril 1952, pp. 
301-316, 79-102. 

R. G. M. 


Morais Library in Japan.—In the small 
town of Shikoku a library was opened in July 
to perpetuate the memory of Wenceslau de 
Morais, a Portuguese writer who, like Laf- 
cadio Hearn, fell in love with Japan and died 
there, over twenty years ago. 

G. M. M. 


Ler.—Those who would like to follow closely 
the movement of contemporary Portuguese 
arts and letters dispose now of an exclusively 
literary monthly review. Ler, “Jornal de 
Letras, Artes e Ciéncias,” was launched last 
April. It offers critical articles, interviews 
(e.g. of the novelist Ferreira de Castro and of 
the Brazilian critic Agripino Grieco), essays, 
tales, and poems from new books, book re- 
views, notes on drama and music, and an 
analytical bibliography of new Portuguese 
works. The new review bravely tries to bring 
together intellectuals from different ideological 
and political camps. Subscriptions in foreign 
countries cost forty Escudos, less than $1.50. 
The director is Francisco Lyon de Castro, the 
address, Publicagdes Europa-America, Rua 
da Barroca, 4, Lisboa, Portugal. 

G. M. M. 


Les Etudes Américaines.—A French peri- 
odical, newly established, which will devote 
itself to the life and culture of the Americas. 
Cahier XXX, for instance, is concerned en- 
tirely with Mexico, containing articles on 
commerce, history, politics, and the labor 
movement. Subscription rates: 1300 francs a 
year. Address Les Nouvelles Editions Latines. 
7 Rue Palatine, Paris, 5e. 

R. G. M. 


Modernismo.—Raimundo Lida is the author 

of an excellent article, “Caracterizacién y 
balance del modernismo en la literatura 
hispanoamericana,” published in Cuadernos 
Americanos, XI (1952), 4, pp. 242-252. Pro- 
fessor Lida considers the movement in his- 
torical perspective and analyzes its philosophy 
and aesthetics in relation to 19th and 20th 
century intellectual currents in Latin America. 
R. G. M. 


= 
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El mexicano visto por el mexicano.—A recent 
issue (a double-number) of Filosofia y letras 
(XXI, enero-junio 1951, ntims. 41-42), is de- 
voted entirely to ten articles on varied aspects 
of Mexican psychology, literature, religion, 
and philosophy. Among the outstanding essays 
are Leopoldo Zea’s “Medio siglo de filosofia 
en México,”’ Jorge Carrién’s la raiz a la 
flor del mexicano,” and Isafas Altamirano’s 
“E] sentido mexicano del tiempo.” 

R. G. M. 


Diccionario de sinénimos y anténimos.— 
Federico Séinz de Robles’ valuable reference 
book has just been published in a revised and 
enlarged second edition. Available from the 
publishers, M. Aguilar, Av. Insurgentes 158, 
México, D. F. 1148 pp., 75 pesos. 

R. G. M. 


Centenary of Ramén y Cajal.—Spain’s great 
medical figure (1852-1934) was honored re- 
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cently in Mexico City in various centennial 
homenajes at the National University, the 
Ateneo Espajfiol and other scientific institu- 
tions. Cuadernos Americanos (julio-agosto 
1952) devotes its entire section Aventura del 
pensamiento to a “Recordacién de Cajal,” 
and publishes therein eleven of the papers 
read, some by his ex-students now exiles in 
Mexico. 

R. G. M. 


Echeverria complete——The Obras completas 
of the great Argentine romantic have just been 
published by the Editorial Claridad, San 
José 1627, Buenos Aires. Librarians and re- 
searchers should welcome the large, 1050-page 
(17 x 24 em.), cloth-bound volume priced at 
50 pesos. There are two introductory studies 
by the Argentine critics José P. Barreirn and 
Eduardo Joubin Colombres. 

RGM, 


Conducted by Guapys K1ne* 


From Dream to Reality.—In the third-year 
Spanish classes of Hutchinson (Kansas) High 
School it had been customary for certain days 
to be designated when Spanish only was to be 
spoken, and for every word of English used a 
person was fined. The accumulated fines were 
used at the end of the year for a party with 
Mexican food. A recent class of fifteen girls 
and three boys who wanted to do something 
different and bigger dreamed of having their 
teacher take them to Mexico, and in spite of 
my emphatic protests, they were determined 
to have their dream become a reality. When 
the Greyhound Bus Company provided in- 
formation for chartering transportation, their 
enthusiasm, which had no bounds, was spread 
to their parents who began to scheme to help 
finance the longed-for trip, and to other citi- 
zens of the town who helped generously. A 
well-known Mexican chef, father of one of the 
dreamers, offered to manage a Mexican dinner 
and to donate the profits; a grocery organiza- 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department to Miss King at 314 Dale St., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


tion, going far beyond the hoped-for discount, 
donated $100 worth of groceries and was 
instrumental in having a milling company 
donate the flour for the affair. The members 
of the class proved to be master salesmen by 
isposing of some five hundred tickets at 
$1.50 each, and then they were very efficient 
waitresses and busboys for the fine dinner 
served in the beautiful dining room of the 
American Legion home. Their profit of $561.58 
put their dream within reach; after more en- 
thusiastic planning, the fifteen members, their 
teacher, and fourteen others who were glad to 
share the exciting experience at slightly higher 
rates than the members of the class paid, all 
thrilled to the many interesting sights and 
activities that can be crowded into a 12-day 
trip to Mexico. Now the first and second-year 
students are wondering what is in store for 
them when they are in their third year of 

Spanish. 
Frances H. ARGANBRIGHT 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


A Prayer—The following verses which 
grew from “Buenos Propésitos” of p. 53 of 
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El Camino Real, I (Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 
can be used on many occasions: 


Gracias te damos, oh buen Dios, 
Por muchos bienes que gozar: 
Patria bendita en que vivir, 
Amigos y amor del hogar. 


Te prometemos, oh Sefior, 
Siempre contentos trabajar; 
Luego jugar y descansar 
Pensando en todos con amor. 


Que nos bendigas, buen Padre, 
Y nos gufes para siempre. 

Que seamos a ti fieles 

Con gratitud por los bienes. 


To the Flag.—There are occasions when the 
students will be glad to make their Spanish 
live by using it when they give the flag salute: 
Prometo ser leal a la bandera de los Estados 
Unidos de América y a la patria de la que es 
simbolo: una nacién, indivisible, en la que 
imperan la libertad y la justicia para todo 
hombre. 


Ser or Estar?—There are probably dozens 
of schemes for having the students use these 
two verbs accurately. Since one of the most 
effective tools for learning a foreign language 
is the question-and-answer method, and since 
students are taught to answer questions using 
the words of the question as much as possible, 
if they will memorize the following questions 
and use the same verb when expressing an 
idea which could be an answer to one of them, 


many mistakes can be avoided: 

Ser Estar 
es? ¢Dénde esté? 
eQuién es? eCémo esté? 
éDe quién es? éQué est& haciendo? 
¢Cudndo es? 
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When the students feel that they are using the 
two verbs reasonably well in the above situa- 
tions, they will be able to learn to use them in 
the more difficult applications. 


Aural Interest.—One of the great difficulties 
when the teacher talks to the class in Spanish 
is that some students may sit back and not try 
to understand. Another difficulty is to try to 
find time for oral drill in crowded periods. A 
solution to both difficulties, on days when as- 
signed reading is to be tested, is to allow the 
students to ask questions before the test, but 
to insist that their questions be asked in 
Spanish and to give your answers in Spanish. 
Since the questions and answers may well 
have to do with the coming test, there is 
strong motivation for close attention by the 
whole class. 


Correcting Homework.—It is valuable, at 
least occasionally, to have written work read 
orally by the students instead of being put on 
the board, since it forces the students, if they 
are to correct their own work efficiently, to 
make the mental transfer from what they 
hear to what they have written. Have a stu- 
dent read his sentence, then ask the other 
students what errors they have caught as they 
compare the two versions. 


They Like to Play.—On days when students 
seem to be quite restless, usually they will find 
interest in trying to solve crossword puzzles, 
unscramble jumbled words (let them jumble 
the letters!) or supply the letters needed to 
complete words for which two or three letters 
have already been given. They also like to 
build words using the letters of a given (long) 
word or an expression. 

Heten 


John Marshall Jr. High 
Seattle, Washington 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett Rosert H. Associate Editors* 


To THE Eprrors: 

I should like a bibliography of compilations 
of plot summaries of Spanish dramas, novels, 
and narrative poems. Since I read Spanish 
and French, books in those languages would 
be equally helpful to those in English. 

New York City D. L. H. 


Probably the best source of summaries of 
Spanish books is that compiled by Luis Nueda, 
Mil libros compendiados; resefias claras y fieles 
del contenido integro de mds de un millar de 
voliimenes de ciencias, ensayos, estética, filosofia, 
religién, sociologia, novelas, teatro, etc., pub- 
lished by M. Aguilar, Madrid, 1940. (Franz 
Feger, Bookseller, 17 East 22nd Street, New 
York, has it in stock, priced at $9.00.) 

In English, the Thesaurus of Book Digests 
(New York, Crown Publishers, 1949) contains 
summaries of a good number of Spanish works, 
as does also Helen Rex Keller’s Reader’s 
Digest of Books (New York, Macmillan, 1936). 

To supplement these digests it would be 
necessary to comb through the representative 
histories of Spanish literature—those by 
Romera-Navarro, Merimée-Morley, Northup, 
Hurtado y Palencia, etc.—in order to cover 
the field completely. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 
Professor M. A. Lezcano, Director of the 
Academia de Comercio, La Concepcidén, 


* Please address material for this depart- 
ment to Professor E. H. Hespelt, 104 White 
Park Place, Ithaca, N. Y., or Professor Robert 
H. Williams, University, Austin 12, Texas. 


Chiriqui, Reptiblica de Panamé4, has written 
me expressing a desire to correspond with 
teachers of foreign languages in the United 
States for the interchange of ideas on problems 
of their common interest. Our Bureau is, of 
course, regularly engaged in distributing 
names of Spanish American boys and girls for 
correspondence with boys and girls in the 
United States who are studying Spanish. 
However, we are not equipped to promote the 
kind of exchange of ideas among teachers of 
which Sr. Lezcano writes. I am wondering if 
you can think of a way to present this subject 
to the readers of Hispania. Would it be 
possible from time to time for you to publish 
names and addresses of teachers in Spanish 
America, like this one, who wish to correspond 
with members of our profession in this 
country? 

Mruton L. SHANE 
National Bureau of Educational Correspondence 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


Any of our readers who may be interested 
are urged to write to Sr. Lezcano at the address 
given in Professor Shane’s letter. 

E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

It may be helpful to suggest to C. H. M. 
of Meminnville, Oregon (May 1952 Hispania) 
that he consider a combination such as 
Barlow, Basic Oral Spanish and such readers 
as Crow, Panorama de las Américas. There are, 
of course, other possibilities. 


Rosert E. Luckey 
University of Minnesota 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


Aanes M. Brapy, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


Notice to all Chapter Secretaries: Since 
CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of 
the Editor at least two months before publi- 
cation date, your report for the February 1953 
issue must reach the Chapter Adviser by 
November 15. Reports that arrive after the 
deadline will appear in the following issue. No 
reports are ever discarded. A card will be sent 
immediately by the Adviser to acknowledge 
receipt of every report. All Chapters should 
be certain that their members are paid-up 
members of AATSP. 

All Chapter Reporters are urgently requested 
to notify the Chapter Adviser immediately when 
meetings have been held and especially when new 
officers have been elected. It is a very difficult 
task to compile correctly the “Roster of Chapter 
Presidents and Treasurers” (which appears on 
p. iv of each issue of Hispania.) 


The roster now lists 44 Chapters, and all of 
them are active Chapters. We have one 
Canadian Chapter, and soon we hope to 
announce a Central-American Chapter. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO ALL 
CHAPTER OFFICERS 


A personal letter, with a reprint of the 
article “National Meetings of AATSP Inspire 
a Chapter Member” (by J. Chalmers Herman, 
see Hispania, August, 1952, pp. 361-3), has 
been sent to every Chapter President an- 
nouncing the Annual Chapter Breakfast, 
which will be one of the features of the 
thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of AATSP in 
Boston, December 29-30. The Annual Chapter 
Breakfast, for delegates as well as all members 
of the association, will be on Tuesday, 
December 30, at 8:30 in the Hotel Sheraton 
Plaza, Boston. Every Chapter is urged to 
send a delegate (and as many other members 
as wish to join in the informal discussions and 
exchange of ideas) to report on the activities 
of his Chapter. In 1951, in Chicago’s thirty- 
odd inches of snow, all but seven of the 
Chapters were represented, either by delegates 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Brady at Strong Hall 117, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. She should be 
notified at once of any changes in names or 
addresses of Chapter officers. 


or letters and telegrams. The report of the 
1952 Breakfast will be given in the May, 
1953 issue of Hispania. 

Special tribute will be paid this year to two 
former Chapter Advisers: Professors Cony 
Sturgis and Mary Eleanor Peters. The Boston 
Breakfast will be our fifth one, after the 
revival by ex-president Leavitt O. Wright of 
the earlier custom. The first was in New 
York in 1948; the second in Berkeley in 
1949; the third in New Orleans, 1950; and the 
fourth in Chicago, 1951. 

The DELAWARE Chapter met on the 
campus of the University of Delaware at 
Newark, May 25. The president, Dr. E. D. 
Turner, Jr., presided at the business meeting, 
which consisted of two items: the announce- 
ment of the winner of the state-wide Spanish 
contest held on May 16 and sponsored 
jointly by the Chapter and the Modern 
Language Department of the University of 
Delaware, and the election of officers for the 
coming school year. Miss Ella Hoyt of P. 8. 
duPont High School, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, reported that the com- 
mittee wished to retain for another year the 
incumbents, thinking it unwise at this time to 
change the officers of this recently-established 
Chapter. This report was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Chapter members present. 

Dr. Turner then announced the winner of 
the state-wide Spanish contest as Miss 
Filomena Giammarco of Wilmington High 
School. She received the AATSP medal for 
her school and also a $100 scholarship awarded 
by the University of Delaware. The Secretary 
reported a present membership of twenty. 
It was decided by the group that a strenuous 
membership drive should be launched in the 
fall. Following the business meeting a Puerto 
Rican film, Los Peloteros, was shown. 

The HUDSON VALLEY Chapter held its 
annual spring meeting on May 3 at Catholic 
Central High School, Troy, New York. This 
was a joint meeting with the Hudson Valley 
Chapter of the AATF. Sister John Emmanuel, 
teacher of Spanish at the C.C.H.S. and the 
retiring president of the Chapter, presided as 
chairman of the day’s activities. A feature of 
the morning program was a lecture in Spanish 
by Jorge Jiménez Arrau of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who spoke about his internationally 
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famous uncle, Claudio Arrau, celebrated 
Chilean pianist. The program also included 
two illustrated lectures: An Experiment in 
International Living as Conducted in France, 
by Miss Esther Eaton, of Long Island, and 
Spain by José A. Sobrino, 8. J., director of 
cultural activities at the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington. There were also remarks by Dr. 
Roy E. Mosher, Supervisor of Modern 
Languages of the New York State Education 
Department. Dr. J. Wesley Childers of Albany 
State College for Teachers reported on the 
annual meeting of the AATSP, held at 
Chicago in December. 

A very enjoyable luncheon was served in 
the C.C.H.S. cafeteria, which was decorated 
with flags of the American republics. After 
the luncheon, Spanish folk songs and dances 
were performed by students of Watervliet 
High School and Russell Sage College. The 
program closed with a Spanish drama: 
La Virgen del mar, admirably staged by 
students of Sister John Emmanuel. At the 
business meeting, the following officers were 
elected for the 1952-1953 season: President, 
Professor Pedro Godinez, Russell Sage College; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Catherine LaRosa, State 
Education Department; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. Xavier Fernandez, Russell Sage College. 

The LLANO ESTACADO Chapter has 
sent to this office an interesting account of 
“The Texas Plan to Encourage the Study of 
Foreign »”’ which we reprint in 
slightly abridged form: 


Since 1947, there has been a steady decline 
in enrollment in foreign-language classes. 
During the past year, the drop in some colleges 
of Texas has exceeded twenty per cent, and 
about ten per cent of the public schools have 
withdrawn their offerings in at least one lan- 
guage. National leaders, realizing the serious 
implications of this continuing decline, are 
now taking measures to strengthen the nation 
by encouraging the study of foreign languages. 
The Southern Humanities Conference Bulletin 
No. 3, entitled Business Ezecutives and the 
Humanities, reveals that the outstanding busi- 
nessmen of the country believe that languages 
are necessary to the preparation of their em- 
ployees. The General Federation of American 
Women’s Clubs is now readying a campaign to 
have Spanish taught as the second language in 
U. 8. elementary schools. On March 10-11, the 
Citizens’ Advisory Conference on Education, 
attended by more than 450 business and civic 
leaders of Texas, recommended that Spanish 


be made a compulsory course in Texas high 
schools and a prerequisite to graduation. 

We in Texas have already set up an organi- 
zation to work in accordance with these ideas 
and those suggested by Commissioner McGrath 
in his momentous St. Louis address in May 
[see August Hispania, pp. 338-343]. In May of 
1951, a member of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of Texas Technological College ex- 
plained a plan of action to the Llano Estacado 
Chapter and was encouraged to go forward 
with it. Encouragement and sponsorship fol- 
lowed, by the South-Central Modern Language 
Association, the Foreign Language Section of 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association, the 
Good Neighbor Commission of Texas, and the 
Division of Curriculum Development of the 
Texas Education Agency. Work has now been 
assigned to committees, and the active cam- 
paign began throughout the state of Texas in 
October. 

Essentially, this plan calls for a concerted 
effort on the part of teachers of French, 
German, and Spanish at all levels of instruction 
to obtain overwhelming public support; this 
support properly directed, will, it is believed, 
bring about the reinstatement of languages in 
many schools which have discontinued them, 
and encourage additional offerings in those 
schools which have retained them. Once en- 
rollments have been considerably increased in 
the public schools, this increase will soon be 
reflected in the colleges and universities, for it 
has already been amply demonstrated that 
those students who take languages in high 
school tend to continue this study in college. 

The effort to arouse public interest and 
support will be directed primarily toward local 
organizations, such as the Lions’ Club, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Rotary Club, the VFW, 
the PTA, women’s study groups, and church 
groups. The teachers of languages will seek out 
a key member of each of these organizations, 
educate him fully to the need for increased 
study of foreign languages, and then persuade 
him to arrange a program at one of the meet- 
ings of his organization. Pan-American Day, 
Columbus Day, United Nations Day, and many 
other occasions offer special opportunities for 
such programs. Abundant program suggestions 
will be furnished this key member, and special 
efforts will be made to have good press cover- 
age, including photographs. Also, at each of 
these meetings a brief, uncontroversial resolu- 
tion, expressing the opinion of the membership 
that the study of foreign languages in our 
schools should be encouraged, will be circu- 
lated. The press and the radio will be utilized 
fully to arouse public interest, and favorable 
letters will be solicited from influential citizens. 
When a community has been thoroughly 
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worked in this manner, resolutions, letters, and 
press stories will be assembled and used to 
persuade the members of the local school 
board, the superintendent, and the principals 
to give foreign languages their proper place in 
the curricula of the local schools. This could 
perhaps be done most effectively by a carefully 
selected committee of influential public- 
spirited citizens. 

This general program of action is being 
planned, prepared, and directed by a com- 
mittee of twenty-four members of the teaching 
profession selected by The Good Neighbor 
Commission of Texas from a list of names 
submitted by the Foreign Language Section of 
the Texas State Teachers’ Association. The 
representation is approximately proportionate 
to the enrollment in the different languages 
mentioned above, and there are representatives 
from colleges, high schools, and elementary 
schools. Members of this committee, which is 
directed by a three-man Executive Committee, 
will serve for three years in staggered fashion, 
so that one-third of the membership will be 
replaced each year. Administratively, there 
will be an intermediary between the Committee 
and the individidual teacher in the public 
schools: in each city school system a com- 
mittee elected from, and by, the local teachers 
of foreign languages will receive and administer 
locally the programs furnished by the State 
Administrative Committee; the various col- 
leges, junior and senior, and universities will 
perform this function for the county schools. 

It is believed that this plan will achieve the 
following outcomes: (1) close collaboration 
among all teachers of French, German, and 
Spanish; (2) closer relations between the col- 
leges and the public schools in a common 
effort to encourage the study of foreign lan- 
guages; (3) the formation of a closely knit 
organization which will enable us to secure 
unity of action, to send information to the 
field, and to obtain, accurately and promptly, 
information from the field; (4) indisputable 
proof that the people believe that languages 
must be taught in the schools of Texas; and 
(5) the use of this proof in such a way as to 
assure languages their proper place in the 
curricula of the schools of Texas. In the very 
process of operation this plan will also educate 
the people of Texas in the broader concepts of 
world citizenship, understanding of our neigh- 
bors, tolerance toward other races and their 
customs, and the requirements which our posi- 
tion of world leadership makes upon all of us. 
The Executive Committee is composed of 
W. R. Goodson, Texas Education Agency; 
T. Earle Hamilton, Texas Technological Col- 
lege; A. Wallace Woolsey, Texas State College 
for Women. 
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The LONE STAR Chapter held its annual 
meeting at Texas State College for Women in 
Denton, Texas, May 10, 1952. The following 

program was prepared by Mrs. Holt Davis of 
Stephen F. Austin College, Nacogdoches, 
First Vice-President of the Chapter and 
President of the Foreign Language Section of 
T.S.T.A.: (1) talks by a group of Panamanian 
teachers; (2) Demonstration of Conversation 
for Spanish 1 (Taleo High School Students); 
(3) Panel Discussion: “Concrete Statements of 
Problems to be Considered in the Summer 
Professional Work-Shop at T.S.C.W.” The 
following teachers participated: Mrs. Holt 
Davis, Coordinator, Nacogdoches; Mr. Vernon 
Wooley, Carthage; Mrs. Mary G. Abraham, 
Galveston; Miss Louise McCoy, Sherman; 
Mr. Paul T. Allen, Dallas; Mrs. Lucille 
Perkins, Taleo. The problems presented by 
these teachers dealt with the need of agree- 
ment on common philosophy and objectives; 
college-preparatory courses of study; pro- 
motion of language enjoyment rather than 
perfection. Dr. Rebecca Switzer pointed out 
that most of these needs must be met by the 
individual teacher, but that the discussions of 
the common needs make for more practical 
and uniform teaching. New officers elected 
were: President, Elizabeth Keesee, Denton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Lucille Perkins, 
Taleo. 

The LONG ISLAND Chapter concluded 
one of its most successful years on May 10 
with a luncheon meeting at Adelphi College. 
The Catherine Lois Haymaker Plaque was 
presented to President Zenobia Gilbert, of 
Sewanhaka High School, by the chairman of 
the plaque committee, Mr. Louis Anastasio, 
also of Sewanhaka. The plaque, which honors 
the name of a former professor of Spanish at 
Adelphi and founder of the Long Island 
Chapter, will be awarded annually at the 
chapter’s Pan American Festival to the high 
school making the most significant contribu- 
tion to the furtherance of Hispanic culture 
and civilization on Long Island. 

The Chapter’s Pan American Festival was 
held this year at Mineola High School and its 
immense success was due, in great part, to the 
efforts of Mrs. Marion Di Christina of 


Mineola. One of the most interesting features 
of the festival was a panel discussion offered 
by the students of Sewanhaka High School 
entitled: Lo que piensa el estudiante latino- 
americano de los Estados Unidos. This year the 
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Chapter found that its membership greatly 
favored dinner-meetings at which guests or 
members addressed the group. Among the 
speakers at these meetings were Sefior Lizardo 
Diaz Alvarez, who spoke on contemporary 
Spain; Mr. Walter Bara of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., who discussed translations of 
Latin American works in this country; 
Brother Gerald Morris, whose paper “Lan- 
guage Can Be Fun” was stimulating and 
constructive; and Professor Mercedes 
Benardete of Brooklyn College, who addressed 
the May 10th meeting with true scholarship 
and eloquence on “Los sefardies—su historia y 
cultura.” A considerable volume of business 
also had to be attended to. Much of this was 
deliberated upon by committees and dis- 
patched at a special dinner-meeting. All but 
two of the meetings were held in the dining 
halls of Hofstra College and Adelphi College. 
The attendance at all the meetings has been 
most encouraging. The secretary distributed 
medals to eighteen high schools and colleges 
and 110 certificates to high schools. The 
newly-elected president of the Chapter for 
1952-53 is Dr. A. Michael De Luca of Hofstra 
College. Mrs. Jean Stilger of Hempstead High 
School will be Secretary-Treasurer. 

The NEW ENGLAND Chapter held its 
final meeting of the season on May 22 in the 
Modern Language Center at Harvard Uni- 
versity. After a brief business meeting presided 
over by Sra. Manuela DeMora Brandt of 
Pine Manor Junior College, the election of 
officers was held. The new officers for the year 
1952-53 will be: President: Dr. Frances 
Burlingame, Wheaton College; Vice-President: 
Dr. Hugh Montgomery, Harvard University; 
Secretary: Miss Mildred C. Thelen, Lynn 
English High School; Treasurer: Mr. Donald 
Merriam, Phillips Andover Academy; Board 
of Directors: Miss Katherine Barr, Boston 
Teachers College; Miss Ellen Cowing, Wake- 
field High School; Mr. José Godoy, Consul of 
Peru; Dr. Solomon Lipp, Boston University; 
Mr. Edward Powers, Boston Technical High 
School; Miss Mary Stavrinos, Roslindale 
High School; Professor Samuel Waxman, 
Boston University. 

Following the meeting a program and 
reception in honor of Professor and Mrs. 
Guillermo Rivera was held. Professor Rivera, 
who is retiring from active duty on the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
University, has devoted forty-two years to 


teaching Spanish and the Hispanic literatures. 
Dr. William Berrien was in change of the 
program and introduced the following 
speakers, who paid high tribute to Professor 
Rivera’s many years of exemplary service to 
the advancement of Hispanic studies in the 
Americas: Mrs. Manuela DeMora Brandt, 
retiring President of the New England 
Chapter, Dr. Ernest A. Johnson of Amherst 
College, and Sr. José Godoy, Consul of Peru. 
Dr. Berrien read to the gathering many of 
the messages sent to Professor Rivera from 
friends and admirers from all over the 
country, including José Arce of Dartmouth 
College, Samuel Waxman of Boston Uni- 
versity, Donald Walsh, editor of Hispania, 
Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington 
University, Manuel Conde of Wellesley, 
Amado Alonso of MHarvard University, 
Hayward Keniston of the University of 
Michigan, and Sturgis E. Leavitt of the 
University of North Carolina. 

An interlude of Spanish and Latin American 
music was presented by Miss Susan Godoy, 
concert pianist, and Mrs. Angela Romay, 
vocalist. The program concluded by the 
presentation of gifts to Professor Rivera in 
behalf of the members of the AATSP, friends, 
colleagues, and former students who partici- 
pated in the homenaje to one of America’s 
outstanding professors of Spanish. 

The spring reunion of the NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA Chapter took place at 
Stanford University. After the dinner and 
business meeting the members heard reports 
from several committee members regarding 
the enrollment of students in the high schools 
of the Bay Area. A suggestion was made by 
several members, and unanimously approved, 
that the national Association be contacted in 
regard to establishing a medal-award program 
and a nation-wide Spanish examination, 
similar to that now in use by the AATF. The 
work of the local membership committee was 
also discussed, and all members were again 
urged to contact all prospective members. The 
Chapter will contact all high schools in its 
area at the beginning of the fall semester to 
urge all teachers of Spanish who are not 
members of the AATSP to join immediately. 

After the business meeting the members 
enjoyed a talk by Dr. Gwendolin Cobb, of the 
University of California, on her visit and 
studies in Portugal. Motion pictures on 
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Portugal and Spain were shown after the 
meeting. 

The OREGON Chapter has reported the 
death of its corresponding secretary, Dr. 
Ralph W. Hanna, of Clark College, Van- 
couver, Washington. Dr. Hanna taught five 
languages at Clark and was a member of the 
Oregon Historical Society. 

At the final meeting of the SOUTHERN 
MICHIGAN Chapter held in Ann Arbor on 
April 24, the following officers were elected 
for the year 1952-53: President: José F. 
Cirre, Wayne University, Detroit; Vice- 
President: F. Sanchez y Escribano, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Recording Secretary: 
Stanley E. Howell, Michigan State Ta, 
Lansing; Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer: Ester Porter, Grosse Pointe High 
School. 

The final meeting of the SOUTHERN 
OHIO Chapter was held in May at the 
University of Cincinnati. The members of the 
Association were fortunate in having as the 
speaker of the evening Professor Rafael 
Lapesa of the University of Madrid, now 
visiting professor at Yale University. His 
topic: “Los americanos en Espafia, oportuni- 
dades y posibilidades” proved most interesting 
and inspiring. His wife, who ac- 
companied him, contributed greatly to the 
informal questioning that followed. The 
officers chosen for the year 1952-53 were: 
President: Byron A. Wilson, Norwood High 
School; Vice-President: Frank M. Inserni, 
Xavier University; Secretary: Willis K. Jones, 
Miami University, and Treasurer: Eugene 
M. Copelli, St. Xavier. 

The new officers promise an interesting 
year for 1952-53, and plan on carrying the 
campaign, started at the formation of the 
Chapter, of encouraging all teachers of 
Spanish in the southern Ohio area to become 
members of the AATSP. 

Our youngest chapter, the SOUTHERN 
ONTARIO (Canada) Chapter, reports: 


‘After weeks of feverish preparations we 
finally held the HISPANIC WEEKEND at the 
University of Toronto Farm at Caledon Hills. 
We are happy to report that it was successful 
beyond all expectations. I should add that 
though it was held under the auspices of the 
8.0.C. of the AATSP, a fair number of non- 
members, all of them enthusiasts of Hispanic 
matters, participated. Altogether there were 
thirty-two of us. As is usual in cooperative 


ventures such as the Caledon Hills Farm, some 
work projects had been assigned to us before- 
hand, which were efficiently discharged by the 
group on Saturday afternoon. After a delicious 
supper, the main course of which consisted of 
Paella a la valenciana prepared under the 
guidance of two of our Spanish colleagues, we 
met for singsong, literary discussions on ‘‘Some 
Merits and Defects of Spanish Literature,’’ 
and a delightful program of impersonations 
presented by Tomas Bartroli of the University 
of Western Ontario. We had hoped to obtain 
some shorts from the Spanish Consulate 
General in Montreal. However, el hombre pro- 
pone y el cénsul general de Espafia dispone, and 
the shorts did not arrive. At all events, it was 
a weekend spent by a congenial group in 
pleasant surroundings and it passed without a 
jarring note.’”’ Kurt Levy then took occasion 
to say a few words about the chapter and our 
association of AATSP and to announce the 
Chapter Luncheon, which was held at the 
Diana Sweet Restaurant in Toronto on 
Wednesday, April 16. This also proved a success 
and provided an opportunity for a discussion 
on some of our organizational problems, as 
well as on questions of future policy. Since the 
date of the luncheon had been arranged to 
coincide with the meetings of the Spanish 
section of the Eastern Convention of the 
Ontario Educational Association, many of the 
members from other parts of Southern Ontario 
were in town and available for consultation. 
Invitations had been sent out to potential 
“converts,” and a few new members have been 
secured. Next year, there will be at least three 
meetings: in Kingston, London, and Toronto. 
Altogether, the feeling is that your youngest 
offspring is well launched and may look forward 
to many years of constructive work.” 


(We are, indeed, proud of our Canadian 
Chapter.) 


The TEXAS Chapter had excellent pro- 
grams at its meetings the past year. The first 
one, at the home of the president, Miss Lillian 
Wester, was a résumé given by Professor and 
Mrs. J. R. Spell of their summer trip in 
Spain. In October Dr. Lewis Hanke spoke on 
relations between the United States and 
South America, using the title: “The Honey- 
moon Is Over.” This meeting was held at 
Miss Nina Lee Weisinger’s home. The 
January meeting was in the home of Mrs. 
F. W. Riber. Professor and Mrs. J. L. Mecham 
gave highlights on their sojourn in Ecuador. 
The March program given in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. G. Tacquard was a “double 
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feature.” Mrs, Agnes Stacy showed pictures of 
her trip to South America and there was a 
talk by John Varner, co-author with his wife, 
of the recent book, La Florida del Inca, a 
translation of an earlier work by Garcilaso de 
la Vega. Mr. Varner spoke on life in Latin 
America. The May meeting was a picnic 
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supper at the home of the Spells. The new 
officers are: President, Miss Lillian Wester, 
Austin; Vice-President, Miss Nina Lee 
Weisinger, University of Texas; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Carter Wheelock, University of 


Texas; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Thad W. 
Riber. 


Conducted by 


Wa ter T. Associate Editor, and the Evrror* 


Latin American Fellowships.—The U. 8. 
Office of Education, in cooperation with the 
State Department, announces fellowships for 
two U. 8. graduate students to study in each 
of the following countries: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Venezuela. There is greatest 
competition for places on the panels of 
candidates for study in Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 
and Peru. 

Qualifications: U.S. citizenship, a bachelor’s 
degree or its equivalent, a satisfactory 
knowledge of the foreign language, good 
health, moral character, intellectual ability, 
and a suitable plan of study or a research 
topic approved by the student’s adviser or 
the Office of Education. Since some of the 
countries lack facilities for graduate study, 
candidates must be capable of carrying on 
independent research and will therefore be 
expected to have initiated or completed some 
graduate study or to have its equivalent in 
practical training or experience. All other 
considerations being equal, preference will be 
given to students under 35 and to veterans. 

Candidates may submit, in order of 
preference, one or more projects for one or 
more country, but no candidate can be 
included on more than one panel in a given 


year. 
Round-trip transportation is paid by the 


U.S. government. The other government pays 


* Material for this department may be sent 
to Professor Phillips, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, Cal., or to the Editor. 


tuition and a monthly maintenance allowance, 
plus, in some cases, a small sum for books and 
incidentals. It may be necessary for the 
student to augment his allowance from other 
sources. 

Candidates should write to the Inter- 
national Education Programs Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., for 
further information. The deadline for receipt 
of applications is January 15, 1953. 

First Report on the Washington Meetings.— 
A small representative group interested in the 
earlier study of foreign languages by large 
numbers of pupils in the American schools 
met in Washington D. C. on June 12 in the 
Office of Education to explore the matter 
further. The meeting was called by Dr. Earl 
J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in response to hundreds of letters that he 
had received after his address in St. Louis on 
May 3, at the Annual Meeting of the Central 
States Modern Language Association, when 
he urged a reconsideration of the place of 
foreign-language study in American ele- 
mentary education and that greater emphasis 
be given to language study in high schools and 
colleges. It was decided forthwith that this 
preliminary meeting should be called so that 
by Fall a statement of objectives might 
be made. Two additional meetings have 
been called to discuss in greater detail the 
needs and objectives, to review progress 
already achieved, to analyze methods of 
teaching, and to attempt to solve the problems 
of teacher training and certification. All those 
who attended these meetings, as well as all 


who have read or who heard Dr. McGrath’s 
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address [see Hispania, August, 1952, pp. 338- 
343], feel that we are on the verge of a very 
significant change. 

Pan American Union.—A stimulating 
round-table discussion was held at the Union 
on April 1 and 2 on problems of teaching in 
the field of Latin American studies. Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washing- 
ton University was named President of the 
conference and Dr. Roberto Esquenazi Mayo 
of the PAU was General Secretary. The 
conference was divided into committees on 
history, economics, and language and litera- 
ture; Dr. Marjorie Johnston of the U. 8. 
Office of Education was chairman of the 
latter committee. For further information, 
write to Dr. Esquenazi Mayo. 

Translations Issued by UNESCO.— 
Librarians, translators, publishers and writers 
all over the world can now find concise 
information about translations available in 
various countries in the third volume of the 
Index Translationum recently issued by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The new 
publication, a bibliography of the translations 
published in thirty-four countries during 
1950, lists 13,516 translations in thirty different 
languages. As in the two previous volumes, 
the bibliographical information is given in 
parallel English and French texts. To the 
alphabetical index of authors, which also 
appeared in previous volumes, complete lists 
of translators and publishers have been 
added this time. The latest issue of the 
Index Translationum includes an analytical 
table of the categories of translations in each 
country. Novels head the list, followed closely 
by books on history, or geography, or by 
philosophical and religious works. Countries 
in which the greatest number of these transla- 
tions were made include Yugoslavia, with 
2051; Germany, 1477; France, 1003; Japan, 
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926; and Italy, 891. The Index Translationum 
is available at $7.50, through UNESCO 
Sales Agents. In the United States it may be 
obtained from the Columbia University Press, 
2950 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

Guia para nuevas % ac de literatura 
espafiola.—This brief work by Homero Serfs 
is published as a “Sobretiro de Estudios 
Hispdnicos: Homenaje a Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, Wellesley, Mass., 1952.” This work is a 
guide to new investigations that the author 
feels need to be made to fill the gaps and 
lacunae in the investigations and studies of 
Spanish literature. He suggests that these 
materials may furnish themes for future 
doctoral theses, monographs, articles, and 
other works. “En las fichas que publico a 
continuacién se sefialan tareas como las que 
acabo de enumerar, se da la base bibliogrdfica 
de las mismas, y se abre el camino para 
posibles estudios, hallazgos y descubrimien- 
tos.” The materials are arranged by centuries, 
beginning with the 12th century and con- 
tinuing on through the 17th century. “Poseo 
papeletas similares correspondientes a los 
siglos XVIII, XIX y XX; mas no debo 
traspasar los limites de espacio que se me han 
fijado. Las que incluyo aquf representan una 
muestra de las numerosas que he reunido y 
que tengo el propésito de publicar en un 
libro, del cual el presente trabajo viene a ser 
una primicia.” 

The Land of the Gay Sombrero.—Ann Ott 
Frey’s reader is designed for grades 4 to 6, not 
necessarily for use in the Spanish class. It is 
the story of a child’s trip to Mexico, and there 
is much information on the country, handled 
with sympathy though not always with 
linguistic accuracy (Exposition Press, 1952. 


86 pp. $2.00). 

Manvet H. Guerra 
State College for Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Conducted by the Eprror 


“SER BIEN” 


There is more to the difference between 
bien and bueno as modifiers than the formal 
difference of parts of speech, though the two 
kinds of differences are closely intertwined. 
The same is true of English. where the 


competition between the personal-satisfaction 
“He fights good” and the social-satisfaction 
“He fights well” goes beyond the issue of 
grammatical correctness. 

The same social implication is present in 
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ser bien as opposed to ser bueno and estar bien. 
The construction merits attention because of 
its peculiarity of syntax (ser + adverb) and 
because some native speakers tend to reject 
the following type: “Muy cierto es todo lo 
que dice usted ..., pero es bien que diga algo 
relativo al uso actual.” The citation is from 
Alfredo F. Padrén, Comentarios a Arcatsmos 
Espattoles Usados en América de Carlos Mar- 
tinez Vigil (pamphlet, Havana 1941, p. 30), 
who comes vigorously to his own defense with 
a quote from Cejador (Fraseologia o Esti- 
listica Castellana, I, 159), and the following 
from Keniston (Syntax of Castilian Prose, 
the Sixteenth Century, §29.314): bien serd que 
entremos. In another recent example (Wilhelm 
Giese, Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 
VI, 1, p. 119: “Al enumerar las diferentes 
lenguas romdnicas se debe mencionar el 
dalmata..., y seria bien llamar la atencién 
hacia los elementos latinos en albanés’’) 
foreign influence seems ruled out, in that 
German does not admit wohl here. 

English and French share this use of well 
for ‘advisability,’ an approval with overtones 
of duty. Compare “Jt is well to realize [‘you 
had better realize’) that you are in the presence 
of a judge” (good in the same context is more 
inclusive), or ““We waited, and it was well that 
we did, because they turned up after all” 
[‘anything else would have been unwise’]. 

Only Cuervo (Diccionario de Construccién y 
Régimen, s.v. bien) seems to have properly 
heeded ser bien in this sense. He implies, by 
the location (8b) of his definition, a belief 
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that bien here represents a transition toward 
the noun, and the definition, with its noun 
equivalents, implies the same: ‘Con el verbo 
ser se allega al valor que tendrian como 
predicados las expresiones cosa oportuna, cosa 
conveniente.”’ 

The Ozford Dictionary of English, however, 
puts the equivalent well flatly among the 
adjectives (Definition 6). This seems more 
practical, in view of the Academia’s 196d 
(from which, however, bien is missing). That 
we are here in a kind of limbo between 
adverb and adjective is borne out, on the 
adverb side, by the need of ser bien to qualify 
an action. Cuervo’s eleven examples (two 
under perfodo antecldsico) are all either with 
infinitives (three) or clauses (eight), and the 
English it is well can not, with its vicarious 
it, take any other kind of subject (I have 
elicited “Seria bien un castigo ejemplar,” 
“Seria bien el empleo de un mayor esfuerzo,” 
but even here the nouns denote actions). 
And it is borne out on the adjective side by 
the resemblance to sentence adverbs such as 
seguramente, afortunadamente, which neces- 
sarily convert to adjectives when they become 
predicative like bien: “‘ lo diré” 
becomes “Es seguro que lo dird.”’ Like the 
sentence adverbs bien does not describe the 
action of the verb, but judges the action in 
relation to something else: compare “He died 
happily” (manner of dying) and “Happily he 
died” (‘it was a good thing that. . .’). 

Dwieat L. 
University of Southern California 


Conducted by the Eprror 


Garcia Lorca, Feperico, La Zapatera 
Prodigiosa. Edited by Edith F. Helman. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1952. 
192 pp. $2.35. 

Garcia Lorca came close to being an 
authentic genius. Everybody knows his 
Romancero gitano and its great success. 
Perhaps not quite so many know the brief 
two-act play here edited for American 
students. It is the first chance students have 
had to know his work, and it is a very happy 
choice. It is a racy tale told in clever, sharp 
dialogue such as students can understand and 


appreciate. There are no philosophical per- 
plexities to baffle them. The only part that 
might baffle them is the language—probably 
its greatest virtue to a Spaniard—full of 
unusual “earthiness and imagery” (p. 34) 
which the average American reader would 
entirely miss if it were not for the excellent 
notes and translations of the editor. 

The “prodigious” heroine is one not easily 
forgotten. What a woman! As Professor 
Helman enthusiastically writes: “We can see 
her, young, fair, with blond hair and black 
eyes—a rare and prized combination, as she 
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herself points out—her lovely complexion and 

figure, all energy, spirit, gaiety . . 
(pp. 33, 34). Inevitably the reader will think 
of Alarcén’s El Sombrero de Tres Picos, in 
which the molinera has much the same 
attraction for predatory males as has the 
zapatera. But the two stories are not at all the 
same, and the treatment is entirely different. 
Where Alarcén’s heroine and her language are 
almost gentle, Garcia Lorca’s are violent. And 
her language changes with every mood of the 
zapatera, and that is certainly always chang- 
ing. Even the zapatero uses picturesque 
language: “Mal rayo parta a mi hermana que 
en paz descanse.”’ There is no need to recount 
the details of the story here. Read it, and you 
will see. 

The actual Spanish text is not long, less 
than sixty pages. The Introduction, with its 
full discussion of Garefa Lorca’s works and 
its carefully chosen Bibliography, is about 
thirty pages long. This would seem slightly 
out of proportion if Garcfa Lorca had been 
presented to the American school public 
before. Since he has not, and since his life 
was unusual and his death tragic and senseless, 
this Introduction will be very welcome. 
Professor Helman has presented her facts 
with great skill, and her criticisms make good 
reading 


The editor has made every possible use of 
the text in her exercises. The student is 
expected to know practically every word of 
the play and use it in appropriate sentences. 
The vocabulary appears complete except for 
the usual “easily recognized cognates” and 
the like. Difficult Spanish words used in the 
Introduction might well have been included in 
the vocabulary (pezufias, achabacanar, p. 27). 

Since the language is sharp and racy, as has 
been said, a ready basis for speaking Spanish 
is provided, and the editor expects the book to 
be used for speaking. As she says: “Tf students 
come to recognize, feel, enjoy and use the 
characteristic forms of expression found in 
this play, they will have gone a long way 
toward possessing Spanish and being able to 
speak it” (p. 10). The reviewer agrees, and so 
will the profession. 

The volume is very attractively printed. 
The picture of Garcia Lorea by Gregorio 
Prieto is particularly striking, and the 
Autorretrato of the poet in New York de- 
lightfully insane. 

Georgetown College Witrrep A. BearDsLEy 
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Lépez Luna, Anastasio, El Gaucho Smith. 
Illustrated by Shum (Alfonso Vila). Edited 
by Laurel H. Turk. Boston: D. C. Heath, 
1952. $2.00. 

Mr. Turk has introduced, in this gay 
edition, an Argentine contemporary known to 
relatively few North Americans; but after 
reading this text they will be asking for more 
works by Lépez Luna. The narrative, a brief 
parody of the Quijote, portrays a diminutive 
Englishman, not El inglés de los giiesos, but 
El gaucho puro hueso. Of all the adventures I 
found most appealing our hero’s encounter 
with the wax figures in the Gaucho Room of 
the Provincial Museum of Lujdén where like 
“Sir John” I had once spent a memorable 
day. 

Without minimizing the author’s originality 
I feel that the inimitable Shum has made a 
permanent contribution to the creative process 
in giving body to Manuel Regueira, the 
compadre or squire, and increasing wispiness to 
the “ultimo gaucho,” Sir John, as he fades 
out in the end like Don Segundo Sombra, no 
longer a man, just an idea. 

The editing is of the inspired character that 
one expects of Laurel Turk. The text has been 
simplified enough for use in second-year 
classes, but the traditional vocabulary has 
been conserved so that it savors of gaucho 
speech. Ample notes on idiomatic expressions 
and unusual words appear at the bottom of 
each page, relieving the student of unnecessary 
drudgery. The exercises are much more 
original than those found in the average text, 
and a great deal of thought has gone into their 
preparation, particularly with a view to 
vocabulary building. A brief, compact intro- 
duction gives essential data on the author. 

The story will appeal to the students 
because of the brevity of the episodes and the 
fact that the humor is not too subtle. The 


‘instructor will derive his enjoyment from the 


constant parodying of the Quijote. And the 
teacher who began his study of Spanish with 
the early Hills and Ford Grammar will look 
twice, on seeing this dashing cover, to see if 
this is really from D. C. Heath. 

Adelphi College Ruts RicHARDSsSON 


Centeno, Avucusto, and Roaers, 
Libro de repaso y conversacién. New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1952. xvii, 300 pp. 
$2.95. 

Libro de repaso y conversacién is an at- 
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tractive second-year grammatical text with 
emphasis on conversation. It probably could 
be used successfully in a third-year class also. 

The chapters, of which there are thirty, 
begin with. very well-written texts consisting 
of the plots of plays by dramatists ranging 
from Lope de Vega to Garefa Lorca. The 
preface says that these sections are imagina- 
tive foreshortenings rather than résumés of 
the plays themselves, and they are certainly 
written with grace and literary skill. This 
system results in a conversation text that is of 
real cultural value. Each text is tastefully 
illustrated by Ruth Talovich. Typographically 
the volume is very pleasing. 

The grammatical sections are a model of 
clear presentation and succeed in striking the 
difficult balance between skimpiness and 
excessive detail. They successfully reflect the 
flexibility, gentility, and buen humor of 
Spanish grammar; they may be read with 
profit not only by second-year students but by 
anyone. 

It is suggested that Libro de repaso may be 
used as a half- or full-year text and that 
many teachers, including the authors, find it 
advantageous to divide each chapter into two 
lessons. With such a plan outside readings in 
other texts would be called for, and a natural 
choice would, of course, be some of the plays 
which are summarized. Yet it is doubtful 
whether many of these would be within the 
power of second-year students or be desirable 
as a basis for developing skill in everyday 
modern Spanish conversation. 

An initial section on Spanish word order, 
although very interesting, seems to this 
reviewer highly subjective and hardly the sort 
of thing that can be studied. Yet precise 
matters, such as the fact that the subject of 
an infinitive usually follows (the construction 
occurs in the text, p. 27: “También sin saber 
ella quién es é1’’), are not explained here or in 
Chapter 26, where the uses of the infinitive are 
treated. Possibly an explanation for this sort 
of thing might have been given in the Notas a 
la lectura, which follow each text. 

Reviewers delight in picking flaws. Libro de 
repaso provides no happy hunting ground. A 
few comments may, however, be permitted. 
Probably the statement that “‘ciento shortens 
to cien before another word’’ (p. 23) should be 
reworded. Otherwise, one is not prepared for 
ciento veinte, explained on p. 214. It probably 
should be stated (p. 45) that subject pronouns, 


when used with the imperative, generally 
follow. In the section on negatives (Chapter 
29), the tricky tampoco used before the verb 
should have received mention. 

Sometimes constructions appear in texts, 
but explanations do not appear until subse- 
quent chapters. Thus one reads “le pregunta 
Limén a su amo” (Chapter 4), although the 
explanation of redundant object pronouns is 
not given until Chapter 5. Of course such 
cases are more or less inevitable if the texts 
are written in mature Spanish, as these most 
certainly are, and they are probably not as 
serious as in an elementary grammar, where 
the problem of explaining one thing without 
anticipating another is a constant plague to 
authors. 

These passing observations are in no way 
intended to detract from Libro de repaso. 
It is a first-rate book, and both authors and 
editors are to be congratulated. Juan Centeno, 
to whose memory the book is dedicated, would 
have been proud of it. 

Freperic K. ARNOLD 
Plattsburg State Teachers College 


Aarcén, Pepro ANTONIO DE, Novelas cortas. 
Edited by Joseph G. Fucilla. Boston: 
Ginn, 1952. xiii, 167 pp. Illustrations. 

_ Paper. $1.75. 

Alarcén’s Novelas cortas, first published by 
Ginn in 1905, under the editorship of Professor 
Giese, has been the text through which 
literally thousands of North Americans have 
been introduced to Spanish literature, the text 
that has been one of the most satisfactory 
tools in building the study of Castilian in our 
country. 

The collection, newly edited by Professor 
Fucilla, contains nine of Alarcén’s most 
popular short stories: La buenaventura, La 
corneta de llaves, Las dos glorias, El afrance- 
sado, {Viva el Papal, El extranjero, El libro 
talonario, Moros y cristianos, El afio en 
Spiteberg, tales well-known to most teachers, 
touching on a wide variety of themes ad 
displaying many facets of Spanish life—the 
portrait of a cunning and crafty Spanish 
gypsy, an episode from the Carlist wars, a 
legend regarding the famous Flemish painter 
Rubens, a character sketch of superior 
patriotism, a scene from the Napoleonic wars, 
a delightful story showing the cleverness and 
wit of the Spanish peasant, a tale about long- 
lost Moorish treasure, and the sparkling but 
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un-Spanish tale of a year spent among the 
frozen wastes of Spitzbergen. These nine 
stories, with one exception, are thoroughly 
Spanish in flavor, gleaned from common 
phases of Spanish life that have existed for 
centuries and which are likely to continue 
indefinitely. Alareén’s success as a cuentista 
rests primarily on two merits: his ability to 
make the Spanish character live, and his 
gentle and subtle humor. These stories are 
abundantly supplied with those qualities. 

Professor Fucilla has prepared a short but 
excellent introduction on the life and works of 
Alareén. A visible vocabulary of uncommon 
words as well as simple notes explaining 
difficult passages and historical references are 
placed in the side margins of the text. This is 
a radical departure from the original edition 
which contained voluminous and unnecessary 
notes hidden away in an appendix. The 
vocabulary is complete except for obvious 
cognates, a number of words in Group One of 
Keniston’s List, and the unusual words and 
expressions which have been placed in the 
margins. Eight carefully selected illustrations 
and a map add interest to the text. A selected 
bibliography lists items that will attract the 
serious and curious student to further reading. 

In short, we have here an old friend, in 
modern editorial dress, that shows the progress 
in textbook making in the last half century. 
It should appeal to student and teacher 
alike—as it has for two generations—for its 
insight into the Spanish character, the variety 
of flavor, the charming humor, and the 
espafiolismo of Alarcén’s short stories. 

Sreriine A. STOUDEMIRE 

University of North Carolina 


Hesse, Everett W., Spanish Review 
Grammar. New York: American Book 
Company, 1952. Illustrated. vii, 179 pp. 
$2.50. 

Spanish Review Grammar is an enlargement, 
in the form of an appendix of fifteen Temas de 
conversacién, one to accompany each lesson, 
of the original text published in 1942. The 
temas are sprightly and filled with every-day, 
useful phrases. A series of ten questions 
follows each tema and the experienced teacher 
will readily think of additional queries. 

The text, composed of fifteen chapters, is 
intended for third-year high-school or second- 
year college classes following the completion 
of an elementary grammar. It comprises a 
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thorough review of basic Spanish syntax and 
inflection. The lessons, as the author suggests 
in the Preface, may be taken at the rate of one 
a week or so divided as to cover an entire 
year’s work in grammar. A preliminary lesson 
reviews the regular, radical-changing, ortho- 
graphic-changing, and irregular verbs, all to 
be found for reference in Appendix II. 

Each lesson presents certain phases of 
Spanish grammar with clear examples of 
usage, followed by two sets of exercises. The 
first, for Oral Drill, gives abundant op- 
portunity for the student to perfect, by 
repetition, his knowledge of the syntactical 
points involved. The second, a moderately 
long Written Theme, recapitulates and further 
stresses the material presented in the text and 
previously drilled in the oral exercises. 

The author has presented a goodly amount 
of information in footnotes. The use of 
footnotes, as far as this reviewer knows, is 
subject to no specific regulations, but the 
majority of students seem prone to believe 
either that such information is inconsequential 
or else that all the really important facts are 
in the footnotes and that the text itself may be 
given only cursory attention. This comment is 
not a criticism of this particular text, which is 
substantial and workmanlike, but a paren- 
thetical observation on footnotes in general in 
a& grammar text. 

Spanish Review Grammar may be used 
strictly as such; the addition of the Temas 
de conversacién enhances its use for the 
combined grammar-oral approach. 

St. Paul’s School Ben Davis 
Concord, N. H. 


Huu, B. J. W., A Spanish Course. London: 
Edward Arnold & Company, 1952. 391 pp. 
$2.50. 

At the risk of sounding like one of the old 
gentlemen who huff and puff in the London 
Times about things American, I must confess 
that this new Spanish grammar from England 
is at once refreshing and startling, refreshing 
because it meets a lot of difficulties head on, 
consciously assuming that the student expects 
to encounter difficulties, startling for this very 
reason since in America apparently we have 
recently been forced to the conclusion that our 
students are quite devoid of the stuff that 
solves problems. We have long been sugar- 
coating the pill of grammar, and for what we 
imagine to be strategic reasons we have been 
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shying away from mention of ser and estar in 
the same lesson. Similarly we separate 
physically haber and tener and por and para, 
fondly imagining that by so doing we have 
altogether eliminated the problems inherent in 
their use. It has been our notion that if the 
second member of each pair is not presented 
until the use of the first has been learned we 
have simplified the student’s task. Maybe so 
and maybe not. Mr. Hill confronts the 
student with these problems in all their 
complexity, and his may be the better way. 

It is true, however, that in America we 
have genuinely simplified some of the grammar 
to a point not attempted in this book. We 
have had to. Mr. Hill’s treatment of the 
subjunctive and of radical-changing verbs is 
so brief that it would be unintelligible to the 
sort of students to whom we have become 
accustomed. I speak frankly here and run the 
risk of being accused of what is the cardinal 
sin for a teacher: contempt for his students. 
Therefore to an imagined interruptor I cite 
the following recent experience: a mature 
woman in one of my classes left my course 
after having been exposed to five grammar 
lessons in the course of three weeks. The 
subject, she said, was far too difficult. And 
most of us can multiply such instances. The 
effects of a downward trend in student 
ability are not solely negative, however, and 
the proof that others have shared them and 
profited by them is to be found in the best of 
the grammars published in this country in the 
last two decades. The book under review is 
therefore startling, as I have said, because it 
is difficult in the fashion of American gram- 
mars of the past. This is not to imply that Mr. 
Hill has written without clarity, but surely he 
has cumbered his work with grammatical 
terms long since outmoded here. Thus while 
we rejoice in the inference that his students 
are able to understand him, we can also take 
some satisfaction in having simplified where 
simplification does most good, that is in the 
elimination of grammatical jargon. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that Mr. 
Hill presents Castilian as the norm and that 
he bases his text on Spanish themes as is 
fitting in a country that is a neighbor of 
Spain. Altogether this is a compact, scholarly 
and usable book, although it is one of dif- 


ficulty as well. 
L. Cuark Keatine 
The George Washington University 


MapanriaGa, SALvapor DE, Bolivar. Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes, 1951. 2 vols., 691 and 
794 pp. 

If the distinguished Spanish scholar don 
Salvador de Madariaga feels at all like the 
ambitious young man who said “I don’t care 
what people say about me so long as they 
talk about me,” he must be happy. Probably 
no other work of Hispanic scholarship has 
aroused so much irate comment. Non-Hispanic 
scholars have received the book calmly, and a 
few Hispanic critics have said kind thi 
about it. For example, Gilberto Gonzflez y 
Contreras, writing in La Nueva Democracia of 
April, 1952 ‘says: “Es no sélo una biografia 
ejemplar, sino un modelo historiografico.” 
However, by and large, Spanish-speaking 
critics have been unkind. Even representatives 
of Franquista Spain, which has taken up 
Ramiro de Maeztu’s eulogies of the Spanish 
American Empire, have received without 
enthusiasm a book which is essentially a 
carefully documented debunking of Bolfvar 
and a rehabilitation of the Spanish colonial 
system. The intellectual leaders of Franco’s 
Spain, although secretly regretting and resent- 

ing the break-up of the Spanish empire, are 

pew enough to know that a head-on 
attack would not win for Spain the sympathy 
which the leaders of the Hispanidad move- 
ment seek in Latin America. They have 
therefore chosen to follow a more conciliatory 
line and describe Bolivar as a great Spaniard 
in the tradition of the Cid. There are at this 
moment cultural envoys of the Spanish 
government travelling through the Bolivarian 
countries giving lectures on this theme. 

Argentine historians resent the cult of 
Bolfvar, which tends to put San Martin in 
the shade. The Guayaquil interview between 
the two liberators is the source of endless 
polemics between the historians of Caracas 
and those of Buenos Aires, and Vicente 
Lecuna, the most distingui Venezuelan 
biographer of Bolivar, has been practically 
burnt in effigy on the banks of the River 
Plate. However, for once the two hostile 
schools of Spanish-American historians have 
united. Madariaga achieved this rather 
remarkable feat by attacking the whole 
independence movement and making a few 
sallies against San Martin, to whose drug- 
addiction he makes gleeful reference. The 
truth is sometimes untimely, since Argentina 
recently finished celebrating with an orgy of 
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patriotism the “Afio del Libertador General 
San Martin.” The Argentine ministry of 
education therefore issued a decree 
Madariaga’s Bolivar from the public schools; 
two days later it issued another decree 
making Eva Perén’s La razén de mi vida 
required reading in the same public schools. 
By a strange paradox, Madariaga’s arch- 
conservative book was banned at the same 
time as the Argentine government was 
purging the school system of all foreign 
masterpieces accused of introducing liberal 
ideas into the republic which once respected 
Sarmiento and Mitre. 

The loudest outery against Madariaga’s 
Magnum opus has come from Venezuela 
itself. The learned world of Caracas has 
reacted with pained surprise, since it had 
given Madariaga every encouragement. 
Indeed, Madariaga dedicates his book: “A 
Manuel Arocha, que hace veinticinco afios me 
sugiri6 este libro.” Manuel Arocha is a 
distinguished Venezuela diplomat who twenty- 
five years ago was working with Madariaga 
in the League of Nations. With characteristic 
generosity, Vicente Lecuna gave 
great many institutions and individuals in 
Caracas. Had they known what 
= going to write, it is seriously doubtful if 

the distinguished Spanish scholar would have 
been given a visa to enter the country. 

Now that the harm has been done, the 
Venezuelan Academy has formally condemned 
the biography by Madariaga, and many other 
Spanish American academies have followed 
suit. The Venezuelan Ambassador in London 
has issued a statement denouncing the work of 
Madariaga, who has been living in Oxford 
since the defenders of Hispanidad made it 
impossible for him to live in Spain. Numerous 
attacks on the biography have appeared in 
Caracas. Perhaps the most scholarly is “La 
obra de Madariaga sobre Bolfvar,” by 
Vicente Lecuna, which appeared in the 
Revista Nacional de Cultura for July-October, 
1951. Lecuna accuses Madariaga of entertain- 
ing false ideas and of supporting them with 
erroneous documentation. 

Elementary justice demands that the merits 
of Madariaga’s work be pointed out. Its mere 
volume—1485 substantial pages—puts it in 
quite a different class from the biography of 
Emil Ludwig, who had the effrontery to 
accept a contract from the Venezuelan 
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government to turn out a biography of 
Bolivar, even though he knew no Spanish. 
Ludwig’s potboiler was at first well received 
in Venezuela simply because he praised the 
Libertador uncritically. Fortunately the schol- 
arly shortcomings of this popular work are 
now recognized, as is evident from the article 
“Ludwig y su biografia de Bolfvar” in the 
aforementioned issue of the Revista Nacional 
de Cultura. In addition to reading everything 
available in print on Bolfvar, Madariaga did 
research in the national archives of Lima, 
Quito, Bogoté, Caracas, and Havana, as well 
as in the Archivo del Ministerio de Hacienda 
(Lima), the private archives of don Jacinto 
Jij6n Caamafio (Quito), the Archivo Pro- 
vineial (Popayén), the Archivo del Arzo- 
bispado (Caracas), the Archivo de la Casa 
Natal (Caracas), the Public Records Office 
(London), and the Archives Nationales 
(Paris). 

This life of Bolivar is the culmination of 
Madariaga’s work on the Spanish American 
Empire. The corpus consists of three 
biographies—Columbus (1940), Cortés (1941) 
and now Bolfvar; a two-volume analysis 
which emulates the classic work of Gibbon on 
Rome—The Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire and The Fall of the Spanish American 
Empire; and a long novel which is anything 
but dull, El corazén de Piedra Verde. All of 
these works have appeared in Spanish and in 
English (the English version of the novel is 
called The Heart of Jade). Such a substantial 
contribution to scholarly writing cannot be 
dismissed as lightly as the hack-writing of 
Ludwig. 

The basic problem seems to be that 
scholars usually find what they want to prove. 
Just as the Spanish-American historians start 
with an a priori assumption that Bolivar and 
San Martin were right, so Madariaga is 
convinced that they were wrong. Despite his 
constant protests of impartiality, Madariaga 
defends the old Spanish system with a 
pungency which reveals an emotional attitude. 
This reviewer knows well Don Salvador, who 
was his first professor of Hispanic studies, and 
has the deepest respect for him. However, he 
is convinced that the bitterness which 
permeates his pages is the emotional result of 
the disillusionment caused in him by the evils 
of the Spanish republic, to the cause of which 
he had devoted the best years of his life. He 
defends the old Spanish order with vigor, but 
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he is less than just toward other countries. 
While he is right in stressing the influence of 
Napoleon on the liberators of Spanish America 
(this reviewer happens to be preparing a 
study of the Napoleonic legend in Latin 
America), it is unfair to fail to realize the 
positive contribution to humanity of the 
French philosophes. No one denies that 
England had a political and economic interest 
in Spanish America, but this should not 
obscure the fact that England, like France 
and the United States, has been one of the 
great leaders in the cause of freedom and that 
courageous Englishmen acted generously. 
Madariaga’s account reminds one of Com- 
munist analyses proving that everything in the 
United States can be explained by the stupid 
rapacity of Wall Street. It is incidentally 
strange that Madariaga should write these 
works from his haven in England, and that 
English publishers accept his books without 
question; but then, the English are odd 
people. The basic fact remains that the 
modern, liberal world emerged despite and not 
because of Spain. Attempts to turn the clock 
back and to return to the old Hispanic 
pattern will only produce bloody civil wars 
such as that raging in Colombia, where the 
Conservatives, in their desire to restore 
colonial society, are killing thousands of 
Liberals, who are neither bandits nor Protes- 
tants. 

A detailed analysis of Madariaga’s book to 
show how various documents and incidents 
have been diversely interpreted would take 
too long; the reader is referred to the afore- 
mentioned article by Vicente Lecuna. Book 
One, entitled “Fracaso y esperanza,” is 
divided into four parts: “El hombre y su 

tierra,” “Bolivar declara la guerra a Espafia,” 
a guerra a muerte,” and “Del destierro a la 
dictadura.”” The second book, under the 
general title “Victoria y desengafio,” likewise 
contains four parts: ‘Del caos a la victoria,” 
“Se pone el sol del imperio,”’ “El imperio de 
los Andes,” “El ocaso del César.” 

In cauda venenum. Madariaga’s immense 
documentation builds up to an epilogue, “La 
renuncia péstuma,” a literary piece remi- 
niscent of Quintana’s “El Panteén del 
Escorial,” in which Bolfvar’s ghost renounces 
the title of “Libertador.” Two paragraphs 
from this now notorious document will give 
the message of the whole book: 


Fuf ambicioso; y para satisfacer mi ambi- 
ciédn, no vacilé en desgarrar, apenas seca su 
tinta, constituciones que habia jurado respetar; 
ni me temblé la mano al vaciar los hogares de 
su juventud por la recluta forzosa ni al desolar 
los campos y las ciudades con los horrores de la 
guerra. Crucé los Andes sobre una hecatombe 
y tomé a Guayaquil sobre otra. 

Esclavo de mis pasiones, zcémo hubiera 
podido libertaros? Asf pues, no os liberté. 
Desgarré con la espada una tradicién trisecular 
que entretejfa vuestras discolas libertades en 
un cafiamazo social donde la Historia habia 
bordado un gran disefio hispano-indio. Pero la 
espada no teje y borda y cuando quise rehacer 
en tres afios lo que Espafia habfa hecho en tres 
siglos, la abigarrada marafia de hilachas hu- 
manas de aquel disefio roto, transfigurada en 
hidra demagégica, me devoré el coraz6én y me 
arrojé a la sepultura. 


In brief, Bolfvar is all things to all men. 
He was essentially an anti-clerical anti- 
Spaniard, who wished by force to create 
liberal countries in the image of England, 
France, and the United States. As such he 
was the hero of Latin American progressives. 
Hispanic conservatives sought to make this 
idol their own, and, concentrating exclusively 
on the Bolivar of the last sick years, when he 
disavowed his work as a Liberator, they have 
made a clerical, anti-liberal Bolivar by what 
theologically is a sin of omission, a suppressio 
vert. When an archbishop or an anti-liberal 
politician goes to the tomb of Bolfvar to pay 
homage, we are confronted with a piece of 
political opportunism comparable to the Te 
Deum sung in 1950 in the cathedral of 
Caracas in honor of Miranda, who was an 
anti-clerical freethinker who refused the last 
sacraments. In consequence of this develop- 
ment, Germdn Arciniegas and other liberals 
from the Bolivarian countries have recently 
written articles disclaiming their erstwhile 
hero. The representatives of Hispanidad have 
made Bolfvar a reincarnation of the Cid, 
while traditionalist Madariaga shatters the 
idol in this iconoclastic work. All this would 
seem to substantiate two French apothegms: 
“L’histoire est un mensonge convenu,”’ and, 
a sadder truth, “Heureux les peuples qui 
n’ont pas d’histoire.” 

Stanford University Ronatp Hinton 


Macuapo pe Assis, Joaquim Marta, Epitaph 
of a Small Winner (Posthumous Memoirs of 
Braz Cubas). Translated by William L. 
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Grossman. New York: Noonday Press, 

1952. 223 pp. $3.50. 

Surprisingly, we owe this first English 
version of a major work by the Brazilian 
master to a professor of economics who, 
invited in 1948 to head an economics depart- 
ment in a Brazilian technological institute, 
used his four-year stay also for the extra- 
curricular activity of learning Portuguese and 
becoming an admirer of Machado de Assis, 
whom José Verfssimo called “the highest 
expression of our literary genius; the most 
eminent figure of our literature.” Yet not 
since 1921, when Isaac Goldberg’s “Brazilian 
Tales” included three of Machado’s short 
stories, had any of his work appeared here in 


Braz Cubas (1881) is a representative work 
of an author whom Arturo Torres-Rfoseco 
describes in The Epic of Latin American 
Literature as “a cynical philosopher who 
portrays life as it is, without cringing at evil 
or rejoicing at goodness.” In this book, its 
main character and narrator has the unusual 
advantage of viewing the completed totality 
of his life from the beyond. In the first 
chapter, “The Death of the Author,” he 
says: “I am a deceased writer not in the sense 
of one who has written and is now deceased, 
but in the sense of one who has died and is 
now writing, a writer for whom the grave was 
really a new cradle.” 

The title of Dr. Grossman’s version, 
“Epitaph of a Small Winner,” is derived from 
the closing words of these posthumous 
memoirs, and illustrates as well as any other 
possible quotation the cynical theme that runs 
through the book. Looking back at his life, 
he concludes, in spite of his total pessimism, 
that he was a small winner in the hopelessly 
futile game, “for, upon arriving on this other 
side of the mystery, I found that I had a small 
surplus. ...I had no progeny, I transmitted 
to no one the legacy of our misery.” A figure 
appearing to him in his dying moments is 
recorded as saying: “You are alive; I wish 
you no other calamity.” 

Machado endows Braz Cubas with every 
reason for loving life: wealth, good looks, good 
health, friends, popularity, and the admiration 
and love of beautiful women. Thus, as Dr. 
Grossman notes in his brief preface, Machado 
has more esoteric game in mind than the 
usual sources of human frustration. It is a 
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philosophy of life, rather than a mere lament 
over personal misfortunes. Of these Machado 
had suffered many, and evidently strove, in 
the character of Braz Cubas, not to give the 
impression that he was venting the bitterness 
caused by poverty and ill health. 

Both Isaac Goldberg and André Maurois 
see in Machado de Assis a spirit kindred to 
Anatole France, but consider him one of the 
original writers of the nineteenth century. It 
is to the great credit of the translator that his 
version reminds the reader of this family 
relationship. 

JosHua HocusTein 
Evander Childs High School, N. Y. C. 


Bartra, Acustf, translator, Una antologia de 
la lirica nord-americana. Méxic: Edicions 
Lletres, 1951. 318 pp. 

So far as I am aware, this is the first 
considerable translation of American poetry 
into Catalan. The scope is wide—from 
Whitman to the present—and most of the 
significant names are included, although they 
are not always represented by their best work. 
The translations are done with great skill, and 
often with poetic grace—so much so, indeed, 
that an occasional poet takes on an authority 
in Catalan that he hardly achieves in English. 

Mr. Bartra is at his best with Whitman, 
Pound, and Eliot. His version of When 
Tilacs Last . . . , for instance, is the finest that 
I have seen of that magnificent poem in any 
language, a moving re-creation in its own 
right, although it is marred by his mistaking 
the word “last” for an adjective, and hence 
leading off with a minor howler: Quan els 
darrers lilas florien ... But the cadences are 
built with an assured sonority which—if I 
may risk a heresy—at times surpasses the 
original. For example: 


T’adrecgo les meves serenates, 

proposo danses per a saludar-te, adorna- 
ments i festes per a tu, 

paisatges sota la gldria dels cels, 

i la vida i els camps, i la feixuga i cavil-losa 
nit. 


Such tonal modulations have the inevitability 
of great poetry; the lines are, as Archibald 
MacLeish would say, “fatal.” And it must be 
confessed that the magic of the Catalan—or 
perhaps it is merely the relative strangeness 
of the Catalan—is able to vitalize some of 
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the most flaccid English. Thus, one of the 
more preposterous “cinquains” of Adelaide 
Crapsey becomes fairly impressive: 


TRIADE 


Tres coses hi ha 

silents: la neu que cau... 

V’hora abans de l’alba. . . 

la boca d’un que acaba de morir. 


Go back to the original of that and ponder the 
exquisite misuse of the verb in line 1! “Hi ha” 
may not be a very elegant locution, but at 
least it is not silly. 

In his handling of rimed stanzas, Mr. 
Bartra tries to keep as close as possible to the 
meter and rime of the original. Sometimes 
this strictness leads him away from the sense, 
as in Frost’s Fire and Ice. He is more likely, 
however, to stumble over a nuance, a queer- 
ness or unexpectedness of tone. An amusing 
instance of this is his rendering of the first 
two lines of MaclLeish’s Memorial Rain: 
“L’embaixador Puser, l’embaixador,/recorda, 
en un bon francés,—” whereas MacLeish 
wrote: ‘Ambassador Puser the Ambassador/ 
Reminds himself in French, felicitous tongue.” 
The translator’s comma destroys the ironic 
redundancy in the first line; “recorda” is 
hardly “reminds himself”; and “felicitous 
tongue” simply does not come through at all. 
Mr. Bartra does not see that MacLeish is 
being at once playful and scornful: the tone 
is apparently too fine for his ear. 

Finally, it must be said that in spite of the 
many difficult triumphs in this book, the 
translator has wasted a great deal of ingenuity 
on much that is third rate. This is hardly his 
fault: someone should have warned him that 
the Untermeyer anthologies are not the best 
guides to recent poetry. But is not this our 
fate abroad? We are represented by the 
infantilisms of Poe, by the dreary verse of 
the Crapseys, the Markhams, the Millays, the 
Sandburgs. We allow this, we practically 
enforce it, because our level of criticism and 
teaching so seldom demands anything better 
than bric-d-brac. Surely we can not hold an 
innocent Catalonian—and a winner in the 
Jocs Florals at that—responsible for an error 
that is largely traceable to our own faulty 
taste 


Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


Duptey Firrs 


ENTRAMBASAGUAS, JOAQUIN DE, Sintesis de 
pronunciacién espafiola. Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientfficas: Cursos para 
extranjeros. Madrid, 1952. 152 pAginas. 

Se juntan en este breve tratado un buen 
sentido doctrinal y una prolongada experiencia 
en la ensefianza de pronunciacién espafiola a 
los alumnos extranjeros. Y a éstos se dirije 
especialmente, procurando “‘simplificar la 
teorfa, dictar reglas prdcticas y allanar 
dificultades.” Se excluyen, pues, muchos 
puntos especiales que interesan a quienes han 
de profundizar en el conocimiento cientffico de 
la fonética espafiola, pero no a aquellos que 
s6lo desean aprender a pronunciar el espafiol 
con cierta correccién. Quedan as{ eliminados 
ciertos temas, fenédmenos y matices de diffcil 
comprensién para los que no poseen ya una 
regular preparacién en la materia, como las 
cuestiones de fonética general, el empleo de 
signos del alfabeto fonético, la distincién entre 
vocales abiertas y cerradas, y las diferencias de 
sonido por el influjo de otros, “que inmediata- 
mente realizarién al hablar sin necesidad de 
conocerlas,” aunque no deja el autor de aludir 
a todo ello répidamente. Es, por lo tanto, un 
libro elemental, pero utilisimo, en el cual se 
presenta con suma sencillez, exactitud y 
claridad la articulacién general de sonidos, la 
pronunciacién de los vocdlicos y conson4nticos, 
y los varios modos de entonacién. Contiene, 
ademas, buen ntiimero de advertencias para 
corregir ciertos resabios o tendencias et 
liares de los estudiantes extranjeros, en 
particular de los norteamericanos e ingleses. 
El texto va acompafiado de precisos esquemas 
fonéticos trazados por don Manuel de Entram- 
basaguas Gémez. 

M. Romera-Navarro 


Universidad de Texas 


MapariaGa, Satvapor DE, Bosquejo de 
Europa. México: Editorial Hermes, 1951. 
270 pp. 18 pesos. 

The author’s Ingleses, franceses, espafioles 
will be remembered as a brilliant psychological 
study of the three peoples, exhaustive in 
detail but inexhaustibly stimulating, in which 
the Englishman (man of action), the French- 
man (man of thought), and the Spaniard 
(man of passion) are each examined as they 
react to situations that call for action, 
thought, and passion. 

In the present book, the author broadens 
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his field of enquiry and reduces the minuteness 
—though not the astuteness—of his analyses. 
He writes as a Spaniard and a European, a 
passionate believer in the need for European 
unity and, in consequence, for the economic, 
political, and cultural interdependence of the 
peoples of Europe, whose varied characteristics 
he here examines with extraordinary insight 
and describes with unfailing interest. 

The volume has four parts: (a) “El espfritu 
de Europa”’; (b) “El Olimpo europeo,” which 
considers Don Quijote, Hamlet, Faust, and 
Don Juan as the four major literary creations 
of Europe, shows how they typify England, 
Spain, and Germany, and juxtaposes Hamlet 
and Don Quijote, Faust and Don Juan; 
(c) “Tensiones europeas,”’ a series of pene- 
trating descriptions of the relations of each of 
the major European nations with the others; 
(d) “Resonancias europeas,”’ which turns to 
the minority nations and groups. 

Bosquejo de Europa is a major addition to 
our knowledge of the psychology of the 
peoples of Europe, and the distinction of the 
author’s thinking is matched by the warmth 
and lucidity of his style. 
The Choate School Donatp D. Wats 
Peers, E. Auuison, The Mystics of Spain. 

London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 

1951. (Ethical and Religious Classics of 

the East and West. No. 5). 128 pp. $2.25. 

It is the object of this new English series 
“to place the chief ethical and religious 
masterpieces of the world, both Christian and 
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non-Christian, within easy reach of the 
intelligent reader who is not an expert...” 
Professor Peers in his Preface to this volume 
says that “the aim of this book is to present a 
general survey of the Golden Age of Spanish 
mysticism as a background to the works and 
personalities of fifteen mystical authors, 
represented by short extracts from their 
writings.” An anthology in English of the 
Spanish mystics is an admirable thought; 
we wish only that The Mystics of Spain had 
been several times longer. It opens with an 
extremely succint introduction, followed by a 
short bibliography of books on Spanish 
mysticism. Extracts then are presented from 
the following writers: Ramén Lull, Garcia de 
Cisneros, Bernardino de Laredo, Francisco de 
Osuna, St. Peter of Alcdéntara, Juan de 
Avila, "Alonso de Orozco (the first selection of 
his to appear in English), Luis de Granada, 
St. Teresa of Jesus, Diego de Estella, Luis de 
Leén, Pedro Malén de Chaide, Juan de los 
Angeles, and St. John of the Cross. Each 
selection is preceded by a brief bibliographical 
note on editions, English translations, and 
suggested critical and biographical studies. 
Perhaps at a later date an anthology on a 
larger scale may appear; until it does, this 
small volume is the latest of the two or three 
volumes (including Peers’ own Spanish 
mysticism, London, 1924) that attempt to 
present in English a general selection from the 
works of Spanish mystics. 

Henstey C. WoopsripGs 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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By George E. Starnes and Oscar Fernandez 


This text, designed for second-year conversational Span- 
ish courses, deals with realistic, everyday situations and 
subjects. The reading matter stresses idioms and a funda- 
mental vocabulary. At the end of every chapter, along with 
a partial vocabulary, appear fifteen questions which serve 
as a basis for conversation on the text. The book also 
includes a grammar review section, a verb appendix, and a 
vocabulary. 


De Que Hablamos? 


de Lizardi’s 


>>> EL Pertquillo Sarniento 


Edited by Erwin K. Mapes and Frances Lépez-Morillas 


This novel is presented for the first time in abridged form 
appropriate for class use. All didactic material and some 
episodes of minor interest have been omitted, leaving only 
the most interesting parts of the story proper, which is 
simple enough for early reading. A brief introduction, 
footnotes, inclusive vocabulary, and attractive illustra- 
tions make the text more readable and enjoyable. 


Grau’s 


EL Senor de Pigmalion 

| Edited by William Giuliano | 

| “Students are certain to enjoy studying this play for its 
| humor and for its symbolic significance. This edition de- 
serves very serious attention for adoption.’’"—Karl Ludwig 
| Selig, University of Connecticut. ‘“This text is an excellent 
introduction to the author.’ —Ronald Hilton, Stanford 


| University. ‘“Very good notes; nicely presented and ed- 
| ited.""—Amelia A. Del Rio, Barnard College. 
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RCA VICTOR Records 


Authors : 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, Professor of 
Romance Languages and Dean of Columbian 
College, The George Washington University. 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA, Assistant Director, 
Hispanic Foundation, The Library of Congress. 


Teachers of Spanish will appreciate the 
greater fidelity and clarity of this author- 
itative language course on 45-rpm rec- 
ords. (Album WE-68). Course is also 


RCA VICTOR Records 


Text by: RAYMOND WEEKS, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Records Spoken by: LOUIS ALLARD, Professor 
of French Literature, Harvard University. 
20 lessons on 10 Double-Faced, 78-rpm 
Records and Accompanying Textbook 
(Album E-62). Each lesson text is in six 
parts: (1) Statement of problem in sound; 
(2) Vocabulary with English equivalent; 


available on conventional 78-rpm_ rec- 
ords. (Albums E-68 and E-69). 

Recordings were made by native teach- 
ers with excellent voices. 

The course consists of 40 lessons on 20 
double-faced records. A 337-page text- 
book guide gives presentation of English 
and Spanish Grammar, Spanish Verbs, 
text of recorded lessons, English transla- 
tions to lessons, and a Vocabulary. 


(3) Text on record and additional text 
matter; (4) English translation of text; 
(5) Oral exercises, responses in French; 
(6) English exercises to be written in 
French. 
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Inuinors—Mrs. R. H. Imig, Bloomington H. 8.; Theresa Hartman, Lake View H.S., Decatur. 

Inp1ANA—Helen Wortman, Reitz H. 8., Evansville; Edith Allen, Tech. H. 8., Indianapolis. 

Kansas—Violetta Garrett, K. C. K. Jr. Coll., Kansas City; H. Oberhelman, U. Kansas, Lawrence. 

LuLaANo Esracapo (Texas)—Wijsleta Nuss, Amarillo Coll.; Cora Russell, 2421 Hayden, Amarillo. 

LONE Star (Texas)—Eliz. Keesee, 1008 Bell, Denton; Mrs. Lucille Perkins, Box 254, Talco. 

Lona hort (N. Y.)— A. M. De Luca, Hofstra College, Hempstead; Mrs. Jean Stilger, Hemp- 
stea 

Minnesota—T. B. Irving, U. Minn., Minneapolis; Helen Madigan, Coll. St. Catherine, St. Paul. 

Missournt—Margaret Kidder, Drury C., Springfield. 

NesraskA—Hal Carney, U. Nebraska, Lincoln; Mrs. D. MeMurray, U. Nebraska, Lincoln. 

New EnGianp—Frances Burlingame, Wheaton Coll., Norton, Mass; Donald Merriam, Phillips 
Acad., Andover, Mass. 

New Jersery—Eden Sarot, Seton Hall U., E. Orange; Gloria Pascual, Ridgewood H. S. 

New Yorx—B. Bernstein, Bayside H. S., Queens; M. S. Friedman, L. I. City H. 8. 

Norts Caro.tina—W. 8. Barney, Woman’s Coll. U. N. C., Greensboro; Maunida Wales, H. 
Greensboro. 

NorTHERN CALIFORNIA—Mrs. C. Ross, U. Cal., Berkeley; E. J. Canepa, 125 E. Frances, Modesto. 

Nortsa Oxnto—Lucille Mercer, Baldwin-Wallace C., Berea; Mrs. M. Middleton, 2122 Lewis Dr., 
Lakewood. 

Nortuwest—A. Vargas-Barén, U. Washington, Seattle; Mrs. E. B. Norman, Nathan Eckstein 
Jr. H. 8., Seattle. 

OxLaHomA—Lowell Dunham, U. Oklahoma, Norman. 

OrEGon—D. M. Dougherty, U. Oregon, Eugene; Alice Casebeer, 14725 S.E. Powell Blvd., Portland, 

PeNNSYLVANIA—Arthur Basy, 1502 Spruce, Philadelphia; Eleanor Sandstrom, 1502 Spruce, 
Philadelphia. 

"es River Vauuey (Arizona)—H. White, Phoenix Union H.S., Phoenix; R. Poole, Ariz. St. Coll., 

empe. 
San Drgeco—Bernice Brand, H. 8., Escondido; Clifford Baker, State Coll. 
Soseanenet (Florida)—Ruth Boyd, Central H. 8., Ft. Lauderdale; Joe Tucker, Miami Beach 


SouTHERN Micutcan—José F. Cirre, Wayne U., Detroit; Ester Porter, Grosse Pointe H. 8. 
SouTHERN Oxn1o—Byron Wilson, Norwood H. 8., Cincinnati; E. Coppelli, Xavier U., Cincinnati. 
—— Ontario (Canapa)—K. L. Levy, 805 Euclid, Toronto; N. H. Tayler, R. R. I., York 
ills. 
Tennessee—Gordon Southard, Southwestern, Memphis; G. E. Wade, U. Tenn., Knoxville. 
Texas—Lillian Wester, 113-A W. 32nd., Austin; Carter Wheelock, U. Texas, Austin. 
a (Texas)—Carlos Rivera, 3609 Tulorosa St., El Paso; Mrs. Okla McKee, 4430 Bliss 
t., aso. 
VirainiA—E. L. Hoffman, Wm. & Mary C., Williamsburg; Shelton Belsches, Sunnyside-McKenny 
H. 8., MeKenny. 
Wasutneton, D. C.—Mrs. G. M. de Supervia, Friends Sch.; Carmen Anddjar, Western H. S., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Westcuester Co. (N. Y.)—Ethel Kinum ore H. 8.; Eileen Kelly, 207 Carroll, Mamaroneck. 
WesTeRN New York—S. P. Maddock, U. Buffalo; T. B. Nixon, N. Park Jr. H. S., Lockport. 
WesTERN Orecon—L. O. Wright, U. Oregon, Eugene. 
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Coming ... January 1, 1953 


The Third Edition 
of 


EL CAMINO REAL 


Book I 
Jarrett ¢ McManus 


This leading Spanish text for introductory courses in high school has 
been completely revised and reset. Look for these distinctive new features: 


Two-part organization of each chapter 
provision for individual differences and flexibility in 
method 


Greater oral-aural emphasis 
practical situations for conversation 
picture-strip aids 
listening practice 


Exciting new readings 


Planned vocabulary repetition 
each basic word used at least 10 times 
lightened vocabulary load 


30 regular chapters—2 optional chapters 


stenitisinke new format—32 pages in full color 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK16 CHICAGO 16 DALLAS1 ATLANTA3 SAN FRANCISCO; 
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LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY AND SUNDAY PAPER 


Next to living among them, the best way to get a knowledge of Spanish- 
speaking peoples and learn their language is to read regularly a newspaper 
that is managed, written and printed by them. 


LA PRENSA carries Associated Press 
and United Press cable services, and 
special news services from Spain and all 
countries of Central and South America. 
Features of special educational interest 


include School News for Teachers and 
Students, Book Reviews, Music and 
Radio Notes, and a stimulating Sunday 
Supplement dealing with all cultural as- 
pects of Hispanic life. 


Subscription Rates: 
1 year: Daily & Sun., $17.00; Daily, $12.00; Sun., $5.00 
6 mos. $ 9.50; $ 7.50; $2.60 
3 mos. $ 5.00; $ 3.85; $1.50 


Special rates for classroom use 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


The best Classical and Modern Litera- More than 5000 titles in stock. Liberal 
ture of Spain and Latin America. Gram- discounts to teachers and Libraries. 
mars, Dictionaries and Textbooks. Free Catalog on request. 


245 Canal Street LA PRENSA new York 13, N.Y. 


I = 
I 


ISH - SPAN 


GL 
DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
Complete, reliable, up - to- date 
ket size edition (3}¢x64). 
elpful to teachers and adequate 
for all translation work. Equally 
valuable for English students 
scudying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying Eng- 
lish. Contains all current Span- 
ish and English words (60,000), 
elements of grammar, irregular 
verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as 


DIVRY, , INC., PUBLISHERS 


293 Seventh nahi New York, N.Y. 
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OXFORD SPANISH TEXTS 


CUENTOS Y RISAS 


by John Kenneth Leslie 


Twenty humorous stories provide entertaining 
reading for first-semester college Spanish. Each story 
can be easily read in one classroom preparation, and 
the text is enhanced by lively illustrations which com- 
municate the humor of the written material. Vocabulary 
and idiom lists are designed to give the student a grow- 
ing mastery of Spanish and the use of cognates in the 
beginning of the book helps him attain fluency with 
greater ease. 

152 pages October $2.50 


CHARLAR REPASANDO 


by Marshall R. Nason and Rosalyn T. Campbell 


An intermediate grammar which has met outstand- 
ing success throughout the country. The book empha- 
sizes intensive review of principles of pronunciation 
while developing conversational ability. 

368 pages 1951 $3.00 


Oxrorp University Press 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 
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Next summer plan to 


STUDY IN INTERESTING 
NORTHERN MEXICO 


1953 Summer Session: June 29-August 7 


ATENEO FUENTE, the State College of Coahuila, offers you an extensive six-weeks’ 
course consisting of conversational Spanish featuring individual tutors, liberal-arts classes 
presented in Spanish by Mexican faculty, educational tours and social activities. Students 
enjoy the fine mountain climate of colonial Saltillo and live comfortably in carefully selected 
Mexican homes. Tuition and all-cost schedule: $225. Minimum preparation: one year of 


college Spanish or equivalent. 


Director : 

Ing. José Cardenas Valdés 
ATENEO FUENTE 
Apdo. Postal 132 

Saltillo, Coahuila, México 


Write for catalogue to 

Miss Marian Fredine, Registrar 
2510 Bancroft Way 

Berkley 4 

California 


ESCUELA DE VERANO ATENEO FUENTE 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 
The State College of Coahuila, Affiliated with 
The National University of Mexico 


The definitive biography in English 
of the “South American 
Benjamin Franklin” 


The Life of Sarmiento 


By ALLISON WILLIAMS BUNKLEY. Do- 
mingo Sarmiento, 1gth century president of 
Argentina, educator, sociologist, diplomat, 
and writer, was a lifelong champion of the 
progressive forces in his country. His Facundo 
is generally considered the most important 
book by a Latin American. 

This biography will undoubtedly be con- 
sidered the definitive study in English. The 
late Allison Bunkley, who was also the editor 
of A Sarmiento Anthology (Princeton, 1948), 
literally immersed himself in source materials 


in South America, consulting, for instance, 
over 15,000 relevant unpublished letters. The 
result is not only a thoroughly documented 
study, but a brilliantly original approach to 
an important historic figure. 

568 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, 
PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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EL COLEGIO DE MEXICO 


Una de las mAs prestigiosas instituciones culturales de Hispano-América, que por su eficiente labor 
ha logrado conquistar en pocos afios el respeto general y una envidiable reputaci6n entre sus andlogas. 
Imparte cursos especiales para estudiantes norteamericanos y coadyuva a la formacién de investiga- 
dores mexicanos y de los demds pafses latino-americanos. Complementa sus actividades con impor- 
tantes ediciones que no deben ser desconocidas de profesores e investigadores en general. 


Estudios literarios. Estudios histéricos. Estudios artisticos. 
Estudios sobre historia del pensamiento his pano-americano. 


EXTRACTO DEL CATALOGO GENERAL 


ALEMAN, MATEO: Ortografia Castellana. 1 
vol. empastado de 164 pp. Dls. 2.75 


ANDERSON IMBERT, E.: El Arle de la Prosa 
en Juan Montalvo. 240 pp. Dis. 1.25 


DIEZ-CANEDO, ENRIQUE: Letras de Amé- 
rica. Estudios Sobre las Literaturas Continentales. 
428 pp. Dls. 1.25 


DIEZ-CANEDO, ENRIQUE: Juan Ramon Ji- 
ménez en su Obra. 166 pp. Dis. 0.65 


GARCIA - PRADA, CARLOS: Estudios His- 
panoamericanos. 344 pp. Dis. 1.10 


GILMAN, S.: Cervantes y Avellaneda: Estudio 
de una Imitacién. 183 pp. Dis. 1.55 


LIDA, MARIA ROSA: Juan de Mena. 590 pp., 
empastado. Dls. 5.50 


MENDOZA, VICENTE T.: Lirica Infantil de 


México, Con transcripciones musicales. Vifietas 
de Julio Prieto. 180 pp. Dls. 2.75 


MILLARES CARLO, AGUSTIN: Antologia 
Latina, Tomo I. Prosistas. 2a. ed., corregida y 
aumentada. 288 pp. Dls. 1.55 


MONTESINOS, J. F.: Estudios Sobre Lope. 352 
pp. Dis. 2.40 


MORENO VILLA, JOSE: Los Autores como 


Actores y Otros Intereses Lilerarios de acd y de 
284 pp. Dis. 2.15 


MORENO VILLA, JOSE: Cornucopia de 
México. 106 pp. (agotado) 


MORENO VILLA, JOSE: Leyendo a... 160 
pp. Dls. 0.65 


MORENO VILLA, JOSE: Vida en Claro. 284 
pp. con varios grabados fuera de texto. Dls. 0.90 


PORTUONDO, J. A.: Concepto de la Poesia. 178 
pp. Dis. 0.65 


REYES, ALFONSO: Capitulos de Literatura 
Espatiola. Primera Serie. 320 pp. Dis. 0.90. 
Segunda Serie. 300 pp. Dis. 1.40 


REYES, ALFONSO: Entre Libros. 232 pp. Dis. 
0.90 


REYES, A.: Marginalia. 164 pp. Dis. 1.05 


UCELAY DA CAL, M.: Los Espanioles Pintados 


por Si Mismos. 268 pp. y 10 de ilustraciones. Dls. 
1.90 


VILLAURRUTIA, XAVIER: Textos y Pretex- 
tos. 240 pp. Dis. 0.75 


YAMUNI TABUSH, VERA: Conceptos e Imé- 
genes en Pensadores de Lengua Espanola. 276 pp. 
Dis. 1.65 


Y UNA GRAN PUBLICACION PERIODICA 


Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispénica 
4 nameros al afio, cada uno de més de 100 p4ginas 
Suscripcién anual, Dls. 6.00.—Niamero suelto, Dis. 1.75 


DE PROXIMA APARICION 


Fichter, W. L.: Escritos juveniles de Valle-Inclén. 


Romero, E.: El romance tradicional en el Peri. 


Distribucién exclusiva por la casa editorial 


FONDO DE CULTURA ECONOMICA 


Panuco 63 


México 5, D. F. 
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More Spanish teachers are daily learning 
how VISION can serve them. The most 
widely read and the most quoted news- 


magazine throughout 


Spanish-speaking 


America is available for your Spanish 
classes. Your students can now pursue their 
interests in world news, business, economics, 
sports, art, and theater—all in the language 


you are teaching. 


Hundreds of colleges and 
high schools are already 
using VISION as a sup- 
plementary teaching aid 
in Spanish classes be- 
cause of its clear, modern 
Spanish, human interest 
news pictures and concise 
coverage of worldevents. 


Published bi-weekly. 
Sample copies available. 


SPECIAL PRICE FOR SCHOOLS $5.50 

ea. per full yr. 10 OR MORE SUB- 

SCRIPTIONS TO ONE ADDRESS 
$1.65 ea. for 5 mos. 


ONE INSTRUCTOR’S COPY FREE WITH 
EACH 10 ORDERED: 


Fellow members of the AATSP: 

I am breaking up my library, sell- 
ing many Spanish and Spanish American 
books and periodicals. I cannot send you 
a complete list. Perhaps you could name 
some titles and send me a want list, even 
of odd numbers of periodicals, or of 
books which you or your institutional 
library would like to buy. Tell me what 
Latin American country especially inter- 
ests you. Whose autograph or portrait? 


Address: 616 Foothill Road, Stanford 
University, California 


Subscription per year 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book reviews 


and other material of particular interest 
to teachers of French 


$3.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 

|. Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 


Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 


Completely Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


Prepared with the collaboration of 260 
scholars, among them G. A. Borgese, H. S. 
Canby, André Maurois, Lewis Mumford, 
I. A. Richards, Allen Tate, Montague 
Summers, Allardyce Nicoll, this volume 
presents the material essential for an 
understanding of a work of literary or 
theatrical art. $7.50 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


LIBERAL ARTS 
DICTIONARY 


In English, French, German, Spanish ) 


Edited by Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor — 


COMPILED primarily to aid those who 
read for pleasure in cultural fields (artis- 
tic, literary, philosophical). Accuracy of 
definition was a major aim. The trans- 
lation of words used in a specialized 
sense in the liberal arts into their equiv- - 
alents in the three principal foreign 
tongues is a particularly serviceable fea- 
ture. A comprehensive cross-index of the 
foreign-language words is supplied. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, PUBLISHERS 


15 EAST 40TH STREET : 


NEW YORK 16,-N. Y. 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


Novelas Cortas 


Marianela 


use. 


Sales Offices: New York 11 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 


BOOKS FROM GINN 


El Sombrero de Tres Picos 
Edited by E. V. De Chasca, University of Chicago. Footnotes and exercises. 


Edited by J’. G. Fucilla, Northwestern University. Nine short stories, notes. 


Edited by N. B. Adams, University of North Carolina. New introduction, notes. 


Spanish for Conversation 
A Beginning Grammar with two available long-playing records for practical 


Write to 
GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 17 


Alarcon 


Alarcén 


Pérez Galdés 


Leslie 


Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 3 
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CLASSROOM AID FOR 


SPANISH 


French Italian German Russian 


Carefully selected 1000 basic phrases and sentences in 
128-page booklet serve all everyday social, business, 
travel needs—used as adjuncts to regular texts in many 
schools. 7-inch (78 RPM) record gives every 
sound of language. No grammar necessary. Prepared and 
ye by faculty members at Columbia and other 
ng colleges. Writes Donald D. Walsh in Hispania: 

"For —~ unfortunates who have to journey to a 


‘sa ng country with no previous knowledge 
8 this small volume, genuinely vest-pocket- 
pe a remarkably i inexpensive, would be worth many 
times its weight. Its model sentences, in Spanish, Eng- 
lish, phonetic spelling (kwee-DA-doh), 
are divided into helpful categories for tourists: travel, 

ing, food, church and recreation, shopping and per- 
sonal services, etc. A detailed index makes it reasonably 
easy to find the wanted word or phrase in the text. 
Only $1.25 per language. Cash-back — 
Dover Pub., 1780 B’way, N.Y.1 


Send postpaid under cash-back guarantee: 
—— SPANISH book & record ($1.25) 

—— Italian book and record ($1.25) 

—— French book and record ($1.25) 

—— German book and record ($1.25) 

—— Russian book and record ($1.25) 
NAME....... 


I enclose full 
‘opies on yo sent for consideration 
for classroom adoption.) 


“The outstanding general journal of 
modern language teaching in the United 
States.” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimu- 
lating and helpful articles on methods, 
materials, pedagogical research, publica- 
tions and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by Julio del Toro, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Pub- 
lished by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. Cur- 
rent subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign 
countries (including Canada), $4.50 a 
year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 


The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 
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HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. WickersHamM Crawrorb, Founder 
Otis H. Green and 
Josepu E. Grier, Editors 
E. B. Business Manager 


Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


College Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A scholarly triannual containing articles, book 


reviews, notes and selected bibliographies per- 


| taining to Latin America. A staff of collaborators 


in forty-two nations and territories provides news- 
reports about authors, books, periodicals, 
publishers, and libraries. 


MAURY A. BROMSEN, Editor 
JOSE E. VARGAS SALAS, Assistant Editor 


Published by the Division of Philosophy, Letters 
and Sciences, Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: $3.00 a year in the Americas 
and Spain; $3.50 in all other countries. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 


Announcing a thorough revision of the | 
popular conversation text, SAY IT IN SPANISH | 
under the new title 


DIGALO EN ESPANOL 


By SHERMAN W. Brown, Knox College 
Under the editorship of EpvaRDO NEALE-SILVA 

SAY IT IN SPANISH has been the most widely used conversation text available for 
second- and third-year college Spanish. Out of print for some time, it is now avail- 
able in a completely new and greatly improved edition, The Spanish texts have been 
entirely rewritten. Lessons on bridge, the automobile, and the airplane have been 
dropped, and there is a new lesson concerned with a plane flight to Guatemala. Pro- 
fessor Neale-Silva has provided a useful section of Observaciones for each lesson, deal- 
ing with special word usages, idiomatic expressions, etc, The text is illustrated by 
fourteen drawings, executed with great charm by the noted artist, William de la Torre. 1 
Ready in November | 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. | 


e RUSSIAN 
VOCABULARY CARDS e SPANISH 


e FRENCH 
OUR LATEST EDITIONS . LATIN 


provide the student with a basic vocab- 
ulary in card form consisting of over 
2,000 words and related and irregular 
forms on one side and their English 


equivalents on the reverse side of the CREATE A NEW INTEREST 
cards. VIS-ED Cards are currently recog- 


nized as an excellent supplement to the SAVE TIME IN STUDY ) 
usual text material, a “must” for self- 
testing review and drill. ARE EASY TO USE 


VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION e INC. 
230 W. FIFTH ST. © DAYTON 2, OHIO e HE7752 
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WORLD'S - STANDARD 
Conversational Method 
Aids Teachers To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of great assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest, encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Nine cultured native voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prorgessorn ANTONIO PASTOR Srta. MARIA VICTORIA DE LARA 
University of London University of Liverpool 

Prorgessorn FEDERICO DE ONIS Prorgssor J. UGIDOS 

Columbia University University of Santander 


Proressor JORGE GUILLEN Proressor L. DE BAEZA 
Wellesley College University of Madrid 


Proressorn JOAQUIN CASALDUERO Prorgssorn T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
New York University Columbia University 


Dr. FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress 
Use a Linguaphone Spanish set in your classroom and notice the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your students. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese sets now also available. 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers. 
Approved for Veterans’ Training 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


3508 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 
29 LANGUAGES BY LINGUAPHONE 
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LINGUAPHONE 


OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1953 


Dwicur L. Botincer, Chairman of the Committee on Nominations, sub- 
mits to the members of the Association the following nominations for officers 
for the calendar year 1953. 

You may vote for ONE of the two nominees for President and for Third 
Vice President, and for TWO of the four nominees for the Executive Council. 
You may, if you choose, substitute any name for any post by writing it in the 
space provided. Vote by placing a cross in the square to the right of the name 
of a nominee or a substitute. 

BECAUSE OF THE PLURAL NOMINATIONS, IT IS IMPORTANT 
THAT EVERY MEMBER VOTE. Mail your ballot AT ONCE to the Secre- 
tary, Laurel H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Place your 
name and address in the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. Write BALLOT 
in the lower left-hand corner. Only members who have paid their dues for 1952 
are entitled to vote. All mail ballots must reach the Secretary by December 15, 
but it will be a great help if you will send yours NOW. 

Space is provided on the back for suggestions for 1954 officers. 


PRESIDENT (1953) (vote for ONE) 
EDNA BABCOCK, Seattle Public 
CLARA JEAN LEITH, Detroit Public Schools 


THIRD VICE PRESIDENT (1953-55) (vote for ONE) 
FRANCIS C. HAYES, University of Florida.................... oO 


JUAN R. CASTELLANO, Duke University ................... 0 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL (1953-55) (vote for ONE in each 
bracket) 
ei J. GIBLIN, F. T. Nicholls High School, New Orleans.... . Oo 
MIRIAM H. THOMPSON, College Park High School, Atlanta... O 
F. HELMAN, Simmons College ...................... 
RUTH RICHARDSON, Adelphi College. ...: 
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Placemen 


Bureau 


yf YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin teach- 
ing Spanish or Portuguese next year? If so, 
you and they should make use of the serv- 
ices of our Placement Bureau, which is in 
contact with school administrators and de- 
partment heads throughout the country. To 
register, send $5.00 to the Director of the 
Bureau, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Strong 
Hall 117, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. No commission is charged beyond 
the registration fee, but all registrants must 
be members of the Association or must join 
the Association upon registration. 
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t “Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by:Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 


H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 
Annual subscription, $3.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 
Professor Alfred Galpin, Bascom Hall 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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A LIST OF 


Spanish Recordings 


Acarp, & ParaToreE: 
Speaking and Writing Spanish: A spar- 
kling new course for beginners—the adap- 
tation in and for the classroom of the 
“spoken language” approach. It com- 
prises fifteen units (5, 10 and 15 are re- 
views) each dealing with an everyday 
situation familiar to young people and 
about which they will talk. TexTsook: 
Book One, $3.00 list. Recorpinos: Span- 
ish American Standard, (3 twelve-inch 
long-playing (33 r.p.m.) vinylite records 
in an attractive album) $21.00 list, plus 
$1.58 Federal Excise Tax. 


LaGrone: Conversational 
Spanish 

Thirty brief “one-minute” conversations 
—At the movies, the telephone, shopping, 
ete.—each given without a break. Text- 
BOOK: $2.20 list. Recorpincs: Both Cas- 
tilian (Madrid-standard) and Spanish- 
American pronunciation. (Album of 5 
ten-inch standard 78 r.p.m. vinyl records 


($9.60 list, plus 72 cents Federal Excise 
Tax. 


TreviNo: Spoken Spanish 

Textsoox: Developed by, and available 
for educational institutions only through 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 
Recorpincs: José Vallarino of Bogota, 


New York 


Colombia. (1) Standard Speed (78 r.p.m.) 
24 double-faced 12-inch nonbreakable 
vinylite records. $47.00 net, plus Federal 
Excise Tax. (2) Long - Playing (33% 
r.p.m.) 6 double-faced 12-inch nonbreak- 
able vinylite records packaged in an 
attractive album. $47.00 plus Federal 
Excise Tax. (Subject to special discount 
of 20% to Foreign Language Teachers). 


Leavitt & SroupemirE: Sound 
Spanish 

A single 10-inch long-playing (334 r.p.m.) 
vinyl record transcribes a// the “conver- 
sations” and a// the “comprehension” 
exercises of this new one-semester gram- 
mar. Designed for individual student use, 
this record is handled, insofar as examina- 
tion copies are concerned, exactly like our 
texts. 

Tue Textsook: $2.25 list. Taz Recorp: 
(one 10-in., long-playing 33% r.p.m. vinyl 
record) $3.00 list, plus 23 cents Federal 
Excise Tax. 

All Holt foreign-language recordings are 
made by native speakers of the language. 
All are stamped on high-fidelity, non- 
breakable, lightweight vinylite. 

All are available to teachers of the modern 
languages for examination or considera- 
tion on ten-day approval. 


HENRY HOLT & CoO. 


Chicago + San Francisco 
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Available for the first time to American students 
Federico Garcia Lorea’s 


La japalera Prodigiosa 


Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary 
By EDITH FISHTINE HELMAN 


This text edition of La Zapatera Prodigiosa makes available for the 
first time to American students one of the most colorful plays of Spain’s 
great modern pet and playwright, Federico Garcia Lorca. The two-act 
comedy provides engrossing reading and at the same time offers a rich 
storehouse of idiomatic expressions and essential oro used in 
the natural, spontaneous speech of contemporary S 

An especially valuable feature of this edition is ‘the netrating 
critical introduction on the life and works of Garcia Lorca. The text is. 
abundantly annotated and is supplemented by exercises designed to help 
the student to assimilate current idioms. A full vocabulary is provided 


and both words and music are included for the folk songs quoted in the 
text. 


“T am completely delighted. Almost every feature of this 


book is beautifully done. An altogether praiseworthy con- 
tribution.” 


—L. R. Criminale, 
Washington and Lee University 


“A welcome addition to the relatively short list of first-rate 
contemporary works for fairly elementary students. The 
notes too are good and I expect the exercises will work out 
well. I am sure we will want to use this text.” 


—C., E. Anibal, 
Ohio State University 


Illustrated. Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. 192 pages. Price, $2.35 


Books That Live 
W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, INC. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, 1953 


PASOS POR 
MUNDO 
ESPANOL 


By REBECCA S. SWITZER, SALOMAY L. HARRISON, 
ARTHUR W. WOOLSEY, and LILIA M. CASIS 


In a two-year high school course with Pasos por el 
mundo espafiol students will acquire a solid foundation 
in the language by a varied and enjoyable process. 
They will also develop a broad understanding of the 
130,000,000 Spanish-speaking people of the world— 
their character and cultures. 


BOOK ONE. A new text for a complete first-year 
course with—extensive modern exercises for speaking, 
reading, and writing—differentiated active and passive 
vocabularies —optional materials for better students— 
modern introduction to all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries—content of strong human interest. Richly illus- 


trated. 


BOOK TWO. A new edition of Volume Two of El 
mundo espafiol, Third Edition. New illustrations, new 
maps, and other changes to produce the ideal sequel to 
the new first-year book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS Home Office: BOSTON 
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